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T was the time when promise 
Settled into rich success, 
When emotion, vague and restless, 
Found its purpose was to bless ; 
When the fields were waxing rich in flower and fruit, 


When love found love, and was no longer mute. 


I 
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Before the night had shaded 
The sun from nature's face, 
The corn full richly bladed 


Was waving, when in grace 





Of maiden beauty, near the harvest field, 


A woman's love its opening flower revealed. 


The soft answer of her heart-beats, 
And the singing of the birds, 
And the lowing of the cattle, 
Joined her lover's broken words. 
He plucked a flower that grew among the corn, 


And set it like the sun above his dawn. 


That night beneath the lamplight 
The shade subdued the look 
Of her eyes, tear-limpid, lustrous, 
As they rested on her book, 
And read the words that Psalmist sang of old 


In which man’s death, the life of God, are told: 


‘“As the grass that grows so quickly, 
And the blossom of the field, 
So the breath of man is fleeting 
And his frame to death must yield ; 
But though the grace of man and flower decay, 


The word of God can never pass away.” 


Then through love we are immortal ; 
Though we delve and dig and plod, 


Die to the earth we came from, 





Love is the word of God; 





By love the nations rally from decay : 


The word of God can never pass away. 











THE STORY OF A POPPY LEAF. 


As she thought of Love triumphant 
Over sin and death and hell, 
A bright and trembling petal 
On the open volume fell— 
A petal from the poppy in her hair ; 
She closed the book and left the token there. 


I took a brown old Bible, 
With its binding rough and strong, 
From the dark and dusky corner 
Where it had rested long ; 
And as I turned its ancient pages o’er, 


A withered petal fluttered to the floor. 
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“SO UNNECESSARY!” 


«Tt was all along of her fuzziwuzziness—she ’ad no ’eart in ’er bloomin’ nut.”"--RUDYARD KIPLING. 


N 1851 (he began—and who it was that began will quickly 
appear) I was in command of a small but well-known East 
Indiaman. She was loading for Bombay in the West India 
Docks in the month of August, and on returning home one 
afternoon I found a letter from an old friend whom I had 
not set eyes on for above three years. His name was Mills 
—Captain Francis Mills. 

He had just heard (he wrote) that I was in command 
of the Hec/a, and that she was to sail for Bombay in the middle of September. 
He wanted to send his daughter to India in charge of a trustworthy friend. Would 
I dine with him and talk the matter over ? 

I was then living in Shadwell, and Mills hailed from the other end of London. 
However, I promised to dine with him on the following Sunday, and with the help 
of the Blackwall railway and omnibuses I kept my word. 

Mills was about sixty years old, a white-haired, red-faced man ; he had used the 
sea for above thirty years, had built, owned and commanded ships, and was now 
moored in a plain, comfortable house out of Westbourne Grove. His wife had 
long been dead. He had one child, a daughter, to whom I had supposed him so 
deeply attached, that I was surprised on reading his letter to find him willing to 
part with her. I recollected her as a pretty girl; but after three years of ocean 
and travel one’s memory of a person grows dim. Miss Minnie Mills was not at 
home when I arrived. The old skipper and I found many things to talk about 
before we came to the point; by-and-by he said: 

“My daughter—do you remember her, Cleaver ?” 

“1 do.” 
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‘ I'm getting on in years.” 


“She is engaged to be married. She got in tow with a parson two years ago. He 
was home from India, and we met him at the house of a clergyman whose church 
we attend. He’s chaplain at Junglepore, in a corner of the Punjaub, and is now 
ready to marry her. He’s come into a trifle of money, and I want to send her 
out to him.” 

“T wonder you can part with her.” 

“Why, yes, and so do I wonder. But I’m getting on in years. I wish to see 
her settled with some one to look after her before my life-lines are unrove. She 
has no mother. Then, again, I don’t mind owning she’s a bit uneasy, and she 
makes me so too; hankers a trifle too much after pleasure; wants to go to the 
theatre when there’s nobody to take her; pines for a few friends when I don’t 
feel well. She’s young, and her animal spirits run high, and custom, I dare say, 
is beginning to sicken the sympathy in her,” said he, looking at his left hand, which 
was rugged with gout, every finger with a “list to port.” “ Parting with her will 
be like parting with half my heart ; but it’s for her good, and the man she’s going to 
is as worthy, sober, straight-headed and pious a person as the most anxious parent 
could wish to see his daughter in charge of.” 
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“You want to send her out by the Hecla?” 

“T want to send her out with you.” 

“T suppose you know I’m a bachelor?” said I. 

“Pah!” he exclaimed, grinning. “An old ape hath an old eye. You are to 
windward now, Cleaver. Keep so, my lad, keep so.” 

“JT was never commissioned in this way before,” said I; “but I shall be happy 
to oblige you in anything. If your daughter goes as passenger in my ship, she 
sha’n’t lack care and kindness. No man better than you knows a skipper’s duties. 
A captain’s eyes aren’t like a cod’s. He can’t see round corners without a shift 
of nose—scarcely more than straight ahead, mostly. But I'll do my best, and that 

’ sa best shall be a_ pleasure 
to me.” 

We shook hands. Soon 
after this Miss Minnie Mills 
came into the room. I 
stood up and bowed to as 
handsome a young creature 
as ever flashed an eye at a 
man. Indeed, the instant 
impression of her beauty 
was disheartening ; it flung 
a sudden weight into my 
obligation, and I bowed a 
little nervously over the 
hand I held. At seven- 
teen she had been pretty 
merely, slight in form, re- 
served in manner; now 
she was a woman, very 
handsomely clothed with 
her: sex’s charms. Her 
face was full of life ; vivacity 
and spirit were in every 
turn and move of her. She 
had dark brown eyes, deep, 
bland and eloquent with 
light ; her hair was a dark 
red, like bronze, and she 
had plenty of it ; her com- 

“Captain Mills, with one eye clused, viewed me steadfastly." ° plexion,iwas of a charming 

soft whiteness, tinged with 

colour, as though either cheek reflected the shadow of a rose; and my bachelor 

eyes found a particular beauty in a very delicate spangling of golden freckles—they 

gave a summer sunny look to her beauty, ripening it till somehow you thought of 
orchards, and a prospect of corn fields reddened with poppies. 

At dinner our talk was mainly of India and the voyage to it, of Junglepore and 
the duties of the Reverend Joseph Moxon. Miss Minnie did not flush, nor did 
her eyes sparkle, nor did she manifest any particular emotion of any sort when we 
talked of India and Mr. Moxon. I thought she tried to divert the conversation 
from those topics: she asked me what theatres I had been to since my arrival in 
England ; if I did not love dancing ; for her part she adored it, she said—dancing 
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and music. Old Captain Mills stuck stoutly in his talk to India and Moxon. 
When I asked Miss Minnie how she liked the notion of a residence in India she 
pouted her lips kissingly, and glanced at her father, but not wistfully. 

“You'll get plenty of dancing out in India,” said I. “At most of the stations 
a man, I understand, has little more to do than cut capers.” 

“ Moxon won't have it,” said Captain Mills. 

“He shan’t prevent me from enjoying myself,” exclaimed the girl, with a note 
of mutiny. 

Captain Mills, with one eye closed, viewed me steadfastly with the other over 
the top of the wine-glass he poised. 

It was arranged that he should bring his daughter to the ship on the following 
Tuesday to look at the vessel and choose a cabin. I turned the fancy of her marriage 
over in my head from time to time till she came to the ship with her father, 
wondering that the old skipper did not see what would be plain to everybody: I 
mean that he was sending the girl out to be married to a man she had no liking 
for, who did not dance and would not allow his wife to dance ; who did not sing, 
and possibly objected to profane music; who, as my imagination figured, and as, 
indeed, I had gathered from what Mills had let fall, was just a plain, homely 
clergyman of decided views, without title to a bride “ beauty and gaiety. His 
choice would have been well enough in a captain of Dragoons; in a parson it was 
highly improper. I suppose Mills counted upon association doing the work of 
sentiment. It might end in the girl making a devoted wife, and in the clergyman 
looking coldly upon her. I had sailed with some romantic commodities in my time, 
and had lived to see more than one surprising, unexpected issue. 

Father and daughter came to the ship, and I was on board when they arrived. 
The Hecla was a comfortable, handsomely equipped vessel. She carried a cuddy, or 
saloon, with sleeping-berths on either hand; the furniture and fittings were of the 
old-world sort; strips of mirror panelled the bulkheads; the shaft of mizzenmast 
was hand-painted ; a pianoforte was secured to the back of it; the skylights were large 
and handsome. 

I had supposed that the girl would take some interest in, or show some pleasure 
at, the sights about her. She glanced languidly, and exhibited a spiritlessness of 
manner, as though the thought of leaving her father was beginning to sit very heavily 
upon her heart. 

I observed, however, that, whilst she barely had eyes for the ship, she did not 
neglect to look at the chief mate, Mr. Aiken, who stood at the mainhatch superintending , 
some work that was going on. He was a good-looking man, and it was therefore 
intelligible that the girl should notice him. He was a smart officer, and understood 
his duty, and continued to shout orders and sing down instructions to the fellows 
in the hold, insensible of our presence. Aiken was about thirty years of age; his 
face was coloured by weather into the manly hue of the ocean calling; he had 
white teeth, a finely chiselled profile, an arch, intelligent, dark grey eye. Captain 
Mills looked at him whilst we stood on the quarter-deck after coming out of the 
cuddy, but seemed more struck by the smartness of his demeanour and general 
air than by the beauty of his face. The old salt was full of the ship, and could 
think of little else. All sorts of memories crowded upon him now that 
was in the docks. 

“JT wouldn’t go to it again,” he exclaimed in a broken voice; “yet I love the 
I love the life!” 

Miss Minnie chose a berth on the port side. I asked if she meant to bring a 

maid with her. 


he 


life 
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“No,” says Captain 
Mills. ‘She can do with- 
out a maid. What scope 
of purse, Cleaver, do you 
suppose I ride to?” 

“Tf I can do without a 
maid on shore,” said Miss 
Minnie, “I can do with- 
out one at sea.” 

A note of complaint 
ran through her sentences, 
as though she had a mind 
to make a trouble of 
things. 

“A maid,” said Captain 
Mills, “ will be seasick till 
you’re up with the Cape, 
and idle and useless and 
carrying onwith the steward 
for the rest of the time till 
you go ashore, and then 
she'll leave you to get 
married.” 

As we went to the 
gangway the mate made a 
step to let us pass. Miss 
Minnie looked at him 
again, and went over the 
side holding her father’s arm with a sudden life in her movements, as though the 
sight of a handsome man had worked up the whole spirit of the coquette in her. 

I felt rather sorry for the Reverend Joseph Moxon as I followed the couple 
on to the quay, hugely admiring the fine floating grace of the girl’s figure, the 
sparkle of her dark eye as she turned her head to look at the ship, the rich 
tinge her hair took from the sun. In fact, I seemed to find an image of the 
Reverend Joseph Moxon in old Mills’ square, lurching figure alongside the sweet 
shape of his daughter; and ¢hat set me thinking of well-bred, jingling, handsome 
young officers at Moxon’s station, where life would provide plenty of leisure for 
looking and for sighing. 





“The sight of a handsome man worked up the spirit of the coquette in her.” 


We towed down to Gravesend on a wet morning. Nature is incapable of a gloomier 
exhibition of wretchedness than the scene she will paint you of the Isle of Dogs 
and Bugsby’s Reach and the yellow stretch of water past Woolwich on a wet day. 
We had convict hulks moored in the river in those times, and they fitted the dark 
weeping weather as though they were creations of the spirit of the stream in its 
sulkiest and most depraved temper of invention. Their influence, too, as a spectacle 
was a sickness to the soul of the outward-bound, whilst the decks streamed and the 
scuppers gushed and the rigging howled to the whipping of the wet blast, and 
the greasy water washed into the wake in a sort of oily ironic chuckling, as though 
the filthy god of the flood was in tow, and laughing under the ship’s counter at the 
general misery aboard. 

We moored to a buoy off Gravesend in the afternoon, and next morning, whilst 
it was still raining, the passengers arrived. Amongst the first to mount the gangway 
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ladder were Captain Mills and his daughter. I received them and took them into 
the cuddy, and did my best to cheer up the old man; but to no purpose. He broke 
down when the three of us were by ourselves, and sobbed in a strange, dry-eyed, 
most affecting manner, often turning to his daughter and bringing her to his heart 
and blessing her in tones which I confess made my own vision dim. She was pale 
with weeping. 

She cried out once when he turned to fondle her : 

“Father, I don’t want to go! I don’t love him enough to leave you. Let me 
remain with you ; we will return home together. It is not too late. Captain Cleaver 
will send my baggage ashore.” 

This, I think, served to rally the old chap somewhat. He pulled his faculties 
together, and in a trembling voice bade his daughter remember that the man she 
was going to loved her, and was worthy to be loved in return. He himself was 
getting old, he said, and his closing days would be miserable if he believed he should 
die and leave her without a protector. A year is quickly lived through: she would 
soon be coming on a visit to England ; or perhaps—who could tell ?—he might himself 
go out the next voyage in this very identical ship, with his friend Cleaver, if he then 
commanded her. 

When he was gone I called to the stewardess and bade her see to Miss Mills’ 
comfort in every direction of the cabin life. The rest of the cuddy passengers 
arrived quickly from Gravesend. I forget how many they were in all. I believe 
that every cabin was occupied. The people were of the usual sort in those days 
of the voyage to India by way of the Cape: a colonel and his wife, the colonel 
a black-faced man, with gleaming eyes that followed you to the extremities of their 
sockets ; the wife a vast, shapeless bulk of a woman, her head covered by a wig of 
scarlet curls and her fingers with flashing rings, sheathing them to the first joints ; 
several military officers of various ages ; a parson; two merchants of Bombay ; five 
or six ladies, and as many children. 

We met with heavy weather down Channel. In this time I saw nothing of Miss 
Mills, though I was constant 
in my inquiries after her. 
She was not very ill, the 
stewardess told me. She 
ate and drank, but she chose 
to keep her cabin. One 
morning, when the ship was 
flapping sluggishly over a 
wide heave of swell, clothed 
to the trucks in misty sun- 
shine, which poured like 
pale steam into the recesses | 
of the ocean, the girl came 
on deck. She was charm- 
ingly attired (I thought) ; 
her dark red hair glowed 
like bronze under the 
proudly feathered hat. Her 
complexion was raised ; her 
eyes shone ; the Channel 
dusting had done her good, 
and I told her so, looking 





‘Father, | don't want to go!” 
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“ She was... constantly on deck.” 


with helpless admiration into her beautiful face as I gave her my arm for 
a turn. 

After this she was punctual at table and constantly on deck. I then considered 
it fortunate for the Rev. Joseph Moxon that our military passengers should be, without 
exception, married men; the two or three who were going out alone were either 
leaving or joining their wives: hence the attention the girl received was without 
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significance. They hung about her; they ran on errands; they were full of business 
when she hove in sight, so as to plant a chair for her and the like: but it never could 
come to more than that. The wives looked on, and were civil and kind in a lady- 
like way to the girl; but I guess she was too pretty to please them; her looks and 
coquettish vivacity were too conquering ; whenever she spoke at table there was an 
eager sweep of moustache, a universal rounding of Roman and other noses in the 
direction of her chair. I don’t think the wives liked it; but, as I have said, they 
were all very kind in a genteel way. 

I had made up my mind, judging from the glances the girl had directed at the 
handsome mate Aiken in dock, that she would, though perhaps without losing her 
heart, yield to the influence of his manly beauty, and be very willing to carry on 
an aimless flirtation when I was out of sight and the man in charge of the ship. 
I had also made up my mind if I caught the mate attempting to fool with the girl 
to bring him up with a “round turn.” In fact, I chose to be a taut hand in those 
matters, quite irrespective of private feelings. Apparently, however, I was to be 
spared the trouble of bidding my handsome mate keep himself to himself and his 
weather-eye lifting for the ship and his duties only. Day after day passed, and I 
never caught him speaking to her. 

Once only, and this was at some early date, when she and I were pacing the deck 
together, and Aiken was standing at the head of the weather-poop ladder, she asked 
me to tell her about him. Was he married? I said I believed not—I happened 
to know he was not. Who and what was his father? How long had he been at sea? 
When was he likely to get command? The subject was then changed, and afterwards, 
though I watched them somewhat jealously, I never detected so much as a glance 
pass between them. 

The long and short of it was—I am bound to confess it—before we had struck 
the Canary parallels, I—myself—I—Captain Cleaver, commander of the ship Hecla 
—was seriously in love with the girl, and making my days and nights uneasy by 
contemplation of a proposal of marriage based on these considerations: first, that 
I was in love with her; next, that she was not in love with the Rev. Joseph 
Moxon; third, that I could give her a home in England ; and then, again, her father 
was my friend, one of my own cloth, and I had no doubt he would be delighted 
if I brought her home with me as my wife. 

No good, in a short yarn like this, to enter into the question of what was due 
from me to Joseph Moxon. Enough that I was in love with the girl, and that I 
had quite clearly discovered she had no affection for—she did not even like or respect 
—Joseph. I was eight-and-thirty years of age, and a young man at that, as I chose 
to think ; yet somehow Miss Minnie, by no means unintentionally, as I xow know, 
contrived to keep sentiment at bay by making me feel that in taking the place of 
her father whilst we were at sea I had become her father. Never by word of lip 
did I give her to know that I was in love with her; but I saw she was perfectly 
sensible that I was her devoted admirer, and that something was bound to happen 
before we should climb very far north into the Indian Ocean. 

One night at about eleven o’clock—six bells—I stepped on deck from my cabin 
to take a look round. The ship’s latitude was then about 25° south. It was a cool, 
very quiet, dark night, with a piece of dusky-red moon dying out bulbous and distorted 
in the liquid blackness north-west ; a few stars shone sparely ; the canvas rose pale 
and silent; saving the lift of the fabric on the long-drawn heave of the swell, all 
the life in her was in a little music of ripples, breaking from her stem and tinkling 
aft in the noise of a summer shower upon water. 

I looked into the binnacle, and not immediately seeing the officer of the watch, 
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went a little way forward, and perceived 
two figures to leeward standing against 
the poop rail. I walked straight to them 
quickly. One was Mr. Aiken and the 
other Miss Minaie Mills. She laughed 
when I stepped up to her, and exclaimed : 
“No scolding, I beg. I was disturbed 
by a nightmare, and came on deck to 
see if I was really upon the ocean instead 
of at Junglepore. Mr. Aiken has re- 
assured me. I shall be able to sleep now, 
I think. So good night to you both,” and 
with that she left us and disappeared. 

I was angry, excited, exceedingly 
jealous. I guessed I had been tricked, 
and that a deal had passed between these 
two, for many a long day gone, utterly 
unobserved by me. I gave Mr. Aiken a 
piece of my mind. 

Never had I “hazed” any man as I 

‘ did that fellow as he stood before me. 

He said it was not his fault; the girl 
had come on deck and accosted him: he was no ship’s constable to order the 
passengers about; if he was spoken to he answered ; I expected he would be civil 
to the passengers, he supposed. 

I bestowed several sea blessings on his eyes and limbs, and bade him understand 
that Miss Minnie Mills was under my protection; if I caught him speaking to her, 
I would break him for insubordination. He was mate of the ship, and his business 
lay in doing his duty. If he went beyond it, he should sling his hammock in the 
forecastle for the rest of the voyage. 

I was horribly in earnest and angry ; and when I returned to my cabin, I paced 
the floor of it as sick at heart as a jilted woman with jealousy and spleen. However, 
after a while I contrived to console myself with believing that their being together 
was an accident, and that it might have been as Aiken had put it. At all events, 
it made me somewhat easy to reflect that I had never observed them in company 
before, never even caught them looking at each other—that is, significantly. 

She was in a sullen and pouting temper all next day. 

“ Why mayn’t I go on deck at night if I choose ?” said she. 

“ Your father would object,” said I. ‘You are under my care. I am responsible 
for you,” I added, with a tender look. 

“ Would you prohibit the other lady-passengers from going on deck at night?” 

“You shall have your way in anything that is good for you,” said I. 

She flashed an arch, saucy glance at me, then sighed, and seemed intensely 
miserable on a sudden. I believe but for having caught her in Aiken’s company 
I should then and there have offered her my hand. 

For a week following she was so completely in the dumps it was hard to get a word 
from her. Sometimes she looked as if she had been secretly crying, yet I never could 
persuade myself that the appearance her eyes would at such times present was due to 
weeping. She moped apart. Some of the passengers noticed her behaviour and spoke 
to me about it, thinking she was ill. The ship’s surgeon talked with her, and assured me 
privately he could find nothing wrong save that she complained of poorness of spirits. 





“7... perceived two figures to leeward.”, 
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“She seems to hate the idea of India,” said he, “and wants to go home.” 

And so she shall (thought I), but she must arrive in India first, where she may 
leave it to me to square the yards for her with the Reverend Joseph Moxon. 

We blew westwards round the Cape before a strong gale of wind. One morning, 
at the grey of dawn, I was aroused by a knocking on my cabin door. The second 
mate entered. He was a man named Wickham, a bullet-headed, immensely strong, 
active seaman, the younger son of a baronet: he would have held command at that 
time but for “the drink.” He grasped a woman’s hat and handkerchief, and exclaimed : 

“T’ve just found these in the port mizzen chains, sir. I can’t tell how they 
happen to have come there. It looks like mischief.” 

I sprang from my cot partially clothed, as I invariably was on turning in, and 
taking the hat in my hand, and bringing it to the clearer light of the large cabin 
window, I seemed to remember it as having been worn by Minnie Mills. I snatched 
the handkerchief from the man, and saw the initials M.M. marked upon it. This 
sufficed. I swiftly and completely clothed myself and entered the saloon. 

My first act was to send the second mate for the stewardess. The woman 
arrived out of the steerage, where she slept. I said—speaking softly that the people 
in the berths on either hand might not be disturbed : 

“Go and look into Miss Mills’ cabin, and report to me if all is well there.” 

She went, vanished, was some little while out of sight, then reappeared and 
approached me, pale in the ashen light that was filtering through the skylights. 

“Miss Mills’ cabin is empty, sir.” 

I was prepared for this piece of news ; yet my heart beat with a fast sick pulse when, 
without speech, I went to the girl’s berth, followed by the stewardess. The bunk had 
been occupied—the bed-clothes lay tossed in it. My eye travelling rapidly over the in- 
terior was quickly taken by 
a note lying upon a chest of 
drawers. It was addressed 
to me, and ran thus: 

“T am weary of life, and 
have resolved to end it. 
The thought of living even 
for a short while with Mr. 
Moxon at Junglepore has 
broken my heart, and you 
are as tyrannical and cruel to 
me as life itself. Farewell, 
and thank you for such kind- 
ness as you have shown me, 
and when you see my father 
tell him that I died loving 
him and blessing him.” 

“Good God! She’s com- 
mitted suicide,” cried I. 

The stewardess shrieked. 

I felt mad with amaze- 
ment and grief. I read 
and re-read her letter, and 
then looked round the berth 


again, wondering if this welt e// Py i 


were not some practical joke “Good God ! she's committed suicide.” 
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which she intended should be tragical by the fright it excited. I then went to work to 
make inquiries. I roused up Mr. Aiken, and showing him the girl’s note asked him 
if he had seen her on deck during his watch—if he himself had at any time foreboded 
this dreadful thing—if he could help me with any suggestions or information. He 
read the letter and stared blankly, his handsome countenance as pale as milk whilst 
he eyed me. I seemed to find the ghastly mildness of a dead man’s face in his 
looks. He had nothing to say. No lady had come on deck in his watch. He had 
not exchanged a sentence with Miss Mills since that night when I threatened to 
break him if I found him in her company. 

The men who had steered the ship throughout the night were brought out of 
the forecastle: no man had seen any lady jump overboard or slip into the mizzen 
chains—not likely! Wouldn’t the helmsman, seeing such a thing, yell out? 

The morning was now advanced. The passengers came from their berths, and 
it was quickly known fore and aft that the beautiful young girl who had been moping 
apart for three weeks past as though slowly going mad with melancholy had committed 
suicide by jumping overboard. ‘The doctor and I and the two mates spent a long 
time whilst we overhung the mizzen chains in conjecturing how she had managed 
it. ‘lhe cabin windows were small: she had certainly never squeezed her fine ripe 
‘figure through the porthole of her berth; therefore she had come on to the poop 
in some black hour of the night by way of the quarter-deck, passing like a shadow 
to leeward till she arrived at the mizzen rigging, where the deep dye flung upon the 
blackness by the mizzen—for it had been a quiet night, the ship under all plain sail 
—completely shrouded her. The rest would be easy, and if she dropped from the 
chains, which, through the angle of the deck, were depressed to within a few feet of 
the water, her fall might have been almost soundless. 

The blow to me was terrible, and for some days I was prostrated. So unngcessary, 
I kept on saying to myself. Good heavens! For weeks I had been on the verge 
of proposing to her. ‘The offer of my hand would have saved her life. I could 
not reconcile so enormous an act with the insignificance of the occasion for it. Old 
Mills was no tyrant. He had not driven her to India. She had consented—with 
an ill grace perhaps, not caring for the man she was going to; but there had been 
acquiescence on her part too, enough of it, at all events, to make one wonder that 
she should have destroyed herself. How should I be able to meet the old captain? 
Where was I to find the spirit to tell him the story? 

The stewardess, to satisfy herself, thoroughly searched the afterpart of the ship. 
It came to my ears that she did not believe that the girl had committed suicide, 
having neither cause nor courage for such an act. She fancied that one or another 
of the passengers had hidden her. But for what purpose? The fool of a woman 
could not answer ¢Aa¢ when the question was put to her. What end would the 
girl’s hiding achieve? She was bound to come to light on our arrival at Bombay. 
What motive, then, could she have for concealing herself, for denying herself the 
refreshment of the deck in the Indian Ocean, ultimately to be shamefully revealed 
as an impostor capable of the most purposeless and idiotic of deceits ? 

The beauty was overboard and dead, and my heart, what with disappointed love 
and grieving for her and sorrow for her poor old father, weighed as lead in me when 
I thought of it. 

We were within a fortnight’s sail of Bombay, when there broke a dawn thick and 
dirty as smoke, with masses of sooty vapour smouldering off the edge of the sea in 
the west and darkening overhead till the trucks faded out in the gloom. Yet the 
glass stood high, and I made nothing of the mere appearance of this weather. It 
lasted all day, with now and again a distant groan of thunder. A weak, hot breeze 
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held the canvas steady, and the ship wrinkled onward, holding her course, but sailing 
through a noon that was as evening for shadow. 

We dined at seven. ‘The deck was then in charge of the second mate, Wickham. 
Before going below I told him to keep a bright look-out, and took myself an earnest 
view of the sea. The dusk lay very thick upon the cold, greasy, gleaming surface 
of the ocean, there was not a star overhead, and maybe a man would not have been 
able to see a distance of half a dozen ships’ lengths. 

About the middle of dinner I heard a great bawling, a loud and fearful crying 
out as for life or death. The mate, Aiken, who sat at the foot of the long cuddy 
table, caught the sound with a sailor’s ear as I did, and sprang to his feet, and we 
rushed on deck together. I had scarcely passed through the companion hatch when 
the ship was struck. She heeled violently over, listing on a sudden to an angle of 
nearly fifty degrees, and a dismal, loud, general shriek rose through the open sky- 
light, accompanied by the crash of timber overhead. Along with this went a wild 
hissing noise and an extraordinary sound of throbbing. 

I rushed to the side, and saw that a large steamer had run into us. She was 
a big black paddle-boat, one of the few large side-wheel steamers which formerly 
traded betwixt England and the East Indies by way of the Cape. The sky seemed 
charged with stars from the spangles of fire which floated along with the thick smoke 
from her chimney. She was full of light. Every cabin window looked like the lens 
of a flaming bull’s-eye. 

I sprang on to the rail, and, hailing the steamer, asked him to keep his stem 
into us till we found out what damage he had done, and then roared for the mate, 
but obtained no reply. I yelled again, then shouted to Wickham to tell the carpenter 
to sound the well. The passengers came crowding on to the poop. I told them 
there was no danger, that though it should come to our leaving the ship the steamer 
would stand by us and take all aboard. 

The well was sounded, and two feet of water reported. On this I instantly under- 
stood that the ship was doomed, that to call the hands to the pumps would be to 
exhaust them to no purpose; and, hailing the steamer afresh as she lay hissing on 
our bow, with her looming stem-head overshadowing our forecastle, I reported our 
condition, and told him to stand-by to pick us up. 

We immediately lowered the boats and sent away the women and as many men as 
there was room for ; a second trip emptied the Hec/a of her passengers. Meanwhile 
the steamer, at my request, kept her bows right into us. 


At this time there were 
seven feet of water in the hold. 


It was very black, and we worked with the help of 
lanterns. The mate appeared amongst my people now, and I asked him with an 
oath, out of the rage and distress of that hour, where he had been skulking. He 
answered, he was from the forecastle. I told him he was a liar, and ordered him whilst 
the ship swam to take a number of the hands into the cabin and save as much of the 
passengers’ effects as they could come at. 

Not much time was permitted for this: every minute I seemed to feel the ship 
settling deeper and deeper with a sickening, sullen lift of her whole figure to every 
heave of the swell, as though she rose wearily to make her farewell plunge. Now 
the vessels were disengaged, and the steamer lay close abreast. I lingered, almost 
heart-broken, scarcely yet realising to its full height this tragic disaster to my ship 
and my own fortunes ; and then, hearing them calling to me, I got into the mizzen 
chains, thinking as I did so of Minnie Mills, wishing to God I was at rest and out 
of it all where she lay, and entered one of the boats. 

The commander of the steamer received me in the gangway. The decks were 
light as noontide with lanterns. He was a grey-haired man, tall and somewhat 
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“The whole pale fabric of canvas melted out upon the black water." 


stately, dressed in a uniform after the pattern of the old East India Company’s 
service. When he understood I was the captain he bowed, and said: 

“It’s a terrible calamity, sir. I hope to live to see the day when they will compel 
all masters, by Act of Parliament, to show lights at sea at night.” 

A lantern was sparkling on his forestay, but our ship was without side-lights, 
and when I turned to look at her the roar of her bursting decks came along in a 
shock hard as a blow on the ear, and the whole pale fabric of canvas melted out 
upon the black water as a wreath of vapour dies in the breeze. 

The steamer was the Mourmaha/, Bulstrode commander. She was half full of 
invalided soldiers and other folks going home, and when our own people were aboard 
she was an overloaded craft, humanly speaking ; but after a consultation with me the 
captain resolved to proceed. He was flush with water and provisions, and had the 
security besides of paddles, which slapped an easy ten knots into the hull, And then 
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again. she lifted the yards of a ship of twelve hundred tons, and showed as big a 
topsail to the wind as a frigate. 

All that could be done was done for us. Men turned out of their cabins to 
accommodate the ladies and children, and a cot was slung for me in the chief officer’s 
berth. But I needed no pillow for my head that first night. ‘There was nothing in 
laudanum short of a death-draught that could have given me sleep. 

But to pass by my own state of mind, that came very near to a suicidal posture. 
At eight bells next morning, the mate whose cabin I shared stepped in and exclaimed : 
“ Did you know you had a woman dressed up as a man amongst your passengers ? ” 

“No!” I exclaimed, “ not likely. I should not permit such a thing.” 

“Tt’s so, then,” said he: “ our doctor twigged her at once, and handed her over to 
the stewardess, who has berthed her aft. She’s a lady, and a devilish pretty woman, 
—mighty pale, though, with a scared, wild, blind look, as though she had been dug 
up out of darkness, and couldn’t get used to the light.” 

“What name does she give ?” said I. 

“T don’t know.” 

I wished immediately to see her. An extraordinary suspicion worked in my head. 
The mate told me she was in the stewardess’s berth, and directed me to it. I knocked. 
The stewardess opened the door, and I immediately saw standing in the middle of the 
berth, with her hands to her head, pinning a bronze tress to a bed of glowing coils, 
Miss Minnie Mills! 

I stared frantically, shouted “Good God!” and rushed in. She screamed and 
shrank, then clasped her hands, and reared herself loftily with a bringing of her whole 
shape, so to speak, together. 

“So,” said I, breathing short with astonishment and twenty conflicting passions, 
“and this is how they commit suicide in your country, hey?” 

‘The stewardess enlarged her eyes. 

“T don’t mean to marry Mr. Joseph Moxon,” said the girl. 

“In what part of the ship did you hide?” I exclaimed. 

She made no answer. 

“Was Mr. Aiken in the secret?” 

Still no reply. 

“Oh, but you should answer the captain, miss,” cried the stewardess. 

The girl burst into tears, and turned her back upon me. I stepped out and asked 
for Captain Bulstrode. He received me in his cabin, and then I told him the story 
of Miss Minnie Mills. 

“T never would take charge of a young lady,” said he, half laughing, though he was a 
good deal astonished, “ after an experience I underwent in that! way. I'll tell it you 
another time. Let’s send for your mate, and see what he has to say for himself.” 

Presently Mr. Aiken arrived. He was pale, but he carried a lofty, independent 
air; the fact was, I was no longer his captain. The ship was sunk, and Jack was 
as good as his master. I requested, representing Captain Mills as I did, that he 
would be candid with me, tell me how it stood between him and Miss Mills, if he 
had helped her in her plot of suicide, where he had hidden her in the ship, and 
what he meant to do, I thought Bulstrode looked at him with an approving eye. 
I am bound to repeat he was an uncommonly handsome fellow. 

“ Captain Cleaver,” he said, addressing me with a very frank, straightforward face and 
air, “I am perfectly aware that I have done wrong, sir. But the long and short of it is, 
Miss Mills and I are passionately in love with each other, and we mean to get married.” 

“Why didn’t you tell me so?” I said. 

He looked at me knowingly. I felt myself colour. 

VoL. IV.—No. 17. 
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“1 am perfectly aware that | have done wrong, sir.” 


“Well,” said I, ‘anyhow, it was so confoundedly unnecessary, you know, for 
her to pretend to drown herself, and for you to hold her in hiding.” 

“T beg your pardon—you made it rather necessary, sir—you will remember that 
night——” 

“So unnecessary !” I thundered out in a passion. 

“Where did ye hide her ?” said Captain Bulstrode. 

“T decline to answer that question,” replied Aiken, and the dog kept his word, 
for we never succeeded in getting the truth out of him, or the girl either; though if 
she did not lie secret in the blackness of the after hold, then I don’t know in what 
other part of the ship he could have kept her: certainly not in his own cabin, which 
the ship’s steward was in and out of often, nor in any of the cuddy or steerage berths. 

To end this: there was a clergyman in the ship; and Bulstrode, who, without 
personal knowledge of Captain Mills, had heard of him and respected him, insisted 
upon the couple being married that same forenoon. They were not loath, and, the 
parson consenting, they were spliced in the presence of a full saloon. I shook the 
girl by the hand when the business was over and wished her well ; but from beginning 
to end it was all so unnecessary ! 

CLARK RUSSELL. 











DOWN THE MAIN RIVER OF BOHEMIA. 


NE day in 1888 I was walking in the neighbourhood 
of Bantry Bay, on the west coast of Ireland. My 
attention was arrested by a handsome iron gateway, 
through which I could see a long avenue of oaks 
leading to a deserted country house. The drive was 

full of weeds. The place was a picture of neglect. 
A passing Irishman looked sulkily at me when 
I asked him why this fine estate was allowed to go 
to ruin. His manner brightened, however, when he 
learned that I was an American; for, like most of 
his kind, he associated the idea of America with an Irish paradise, where wages were 
high, work-hours short, and everybody carried a shamrock in his hat. Being convinced 
that I could be no exception to this Irish rule, he said, with a sly chuckle: 

“That is Captain ’s place; but we made it too hot for him: he had to 
get out!” 

The same story I heard from many Irishmen, who, with perverted patriotism, 
fancied they were serving their country by driving out of it elements that raise it 
above barbarism. 

Bohemia is now also in Home Rule hysteria, and Bohemian Home Rulers are 
courting Russian sympathy, as Ireland once appealed to France; for the Tcheck is 
a Slav, as is the Irishman a Celt, and is not blood thicker than water ? 
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“That is Captain ——'s place; but we made it too hot for him.” 
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PADDLES AND POLITICS. et 


There is only one way of learning the truth in regard to a matter like this—attack 
it with a paddle; so, in the first week of May 1893, I launched my canoe, Caribee ZZ, 
at Budweis, on the Moldau, bent upon political inquiry. 

Caribee is fifteen feet long, thirty inches wide, is decked over somewhat like an 
Esquimaux boat, and draws no more water than a duck. At night I pull her out of 
water, conceal her behind bushes or rising ground, cook my soup in a gipsy kettle 
over a fire of driftwood, take a dip in the river, spread my tent over the well of the 
boat, and go to sleep. The canoe is the best of bunks, for the sides keep off the wind, 
the tent keeps off the rain, there are no insects concealed in such a bed, and therefore 
one’s night’s rest is always refreshing. Caribee weighs only eighty pounds, and is easily 
carried from place to place. 

In travelling a strange country the main object is of course to make notes of things 
seen, and consequently to avoid so far as possible drawing to oneself the attention of 
the natives. ‘This object is achieved by canoe travel in a manner almost unique. No 
one knows when you start; no one can tell when to expect you; your journey is 
interrupted, not by the location of railway-stations or public-houses, but by your own 
will alone ; your movement is silent, and you may spend an hour sketching a group 
of peasants with no man but yourself the wiser. 

Many years of paddling in many waters confirmed me in this view, and to such as 
desire light on Home Rule in general, if not in Ireland, 1 commend a paddle down 
the Moldau from Budweis to its mouth. ‘They may not have exactly the same 
experience, but they will no doubt find ample confirmation for all I state here. 

Budweis is known in every corner of the beer-drinking world—along with Pilsen 
and other labels suggestive of refreshment to the thirsty. To me, however, Budweis 
was nothing but a country town, where I first launched Caridee into the Moldau, and 
filled her lockers with coffee, cocoa, sugar, bread, milk, cabbage, potatoes, onions, eggs, 
macaroni, rice, and many other good things, not forgetting cigars, brandy and wine. 
Let me hasten to say that cigars and brandy were not for me so much as for chance 
acquaintances, whose assistance I might require. 

On the eve of my departure I went to the inclosure of the German Club, whose 
committee had kindly made Caridee their guest. I asked a member if he thought it 
quite safe to leave the boat exposed there overnight. 

“ Why not?” answered my German friend : “zo Tcheck is allowed in here !” 

Later I chatted with a Tcheck shopkeeper, who had provided me with methylated 
spirits, and asked him if I ran any danger in leaving my boat unhoused. 

“ You need have no fear as regards the Tchecks—we are a// honest ; but as for the 
Germans ” and here he shrugged his shoulders. 

However, I found Carzbee unharmed when I came to her about five o’clock of my 
May morning ; and, for that matter, on this cruise, which lasted a month, I was never 
robbed of the smallest trifle. But I repeat such an anecdote to show how far race 
antipathy can cloud men’s judgment. 

‘That first day was a nasty one: a cold north wind blew in my face ; the cold rain 
turned to snow ; my hands grew numb at the paddles; I could see very little of the 
country ; and when darkness came I had to pull Cavidee up on to a stone causeway 
built to control the channel. This dyke or wall was not more than four feet wide, the 
river was on both sides of it, and in the night the water splashed over it and the wind 
howled most uncomfortably ; yet I managed to rig my tent between the two masts, 
to button the lower ends snugly to the sides of the canoe, and then to crawl in 
and change into my dry woollen sleeping-clothes ; then I lit my spirit stove, made 
myself a wholesome soup, and finally, after teading awhile by the light of the lantern, 
‘fell asleep. 
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“1 managed to rig my tent.’ 


There is nothing in this calculated to encourage a would-be canoeist ;—nor was the 
second day much better. It was raining a cold, nasty, sleety rain when I peeped out 
from between my tent flaps. ‘The river had risen alarmingly,gbut it could not harm 
me by daylight. I made everything snug for a start, excepting the tent, which I 
left in its place. After breakfast I spent a thoroughly comfortable forenoon studying 
my books and maps—with a spirit lamp between my knees to produce a genial 
temperature. 

And here is another great advantage enjoyed by the canoeist. How much baggage 
can the man on foot carry, the man on a wheel, or on horséback ? — He can barely take 
along the scantiest maps and road books. But the canoeist can take a small library of 
books and maps, and when he is storm-bound he is not forced to seek the country 
tavern where his books and maps may cause his arrest as a spy,—he has a comfortable 
retreat afforded by his canoe tent, under which he sits as a pasha upon his divan— 
comfortable and undisturbed. 

Towards noon I folded my tent, stuffed it into the after locker, slipped Caridee into 
the swift river, and paddled away down stream. But the sleet turned into snow, and I 
went ashore where some thirty peasants were in a group at the foot of a village street. 
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Of these thirty not one professed to know German. So I strolled up into the place 
in search of adventure. A well-built, intelligent-looking native came towards me, and 
of him I asked the way to the inn. But I committed the grave mistake of using the 
German language, the hated tongue of Austria. Instead of giving me a civil answer to 
a civil question, he looked sulkily at me, tossed his head into the air, and passed by 
as though I had been a murderer. My boating flannels were, to be sure, rather the 
worse for hard usage, but not so bad as to deserve insult at the hands of a Bohemian 
peasant. Of course I realised the mistake I had committed—a mistake which a com- 
panion of mine made in Strasburg immediately after the Franco-German war, and which 
was similarly corrected by an indignant native. 

I determined to be more careful, and when the next peasant neared me I addressed 
him in vigorous English. He shook his head evasively, as though he suspected it to be 
bad German. ‘Then I gave him some horrible Italian ; following it up with still worse 
Spanish. ‘To all this he looked very crestfallen. I recited then a few sonorous lines 
of Virgil, which had never before done me any good, but now made this peasant look 
exceedingly unhappy. I had some Homeric hexameters in reserve for him, but his 
face betrayed so much penitence at his incapacity to understand any tongue that I 
finally ventured in a very indignant voice to ask him in German—the hated German— 
if there was any language he could speak ! 

Oddly enough, he was surprised into German, received my German question in 
good part, and was very courteous so soon as he had satisfied himself that I was 
not of German blood. 

He showed me the way to the only public-house in the village, and as we walked he 
asked me if I knew his brother in America. I regretted that I had not as yet made 
his acquaintance, though curiously enough he could not remember the name of the 
town where he lived —he could only enlighten me to the extent that his brother was 
settled somewhere in Minnesota. 

I asked him if many of his neighbours went to America. 

“We all go if we can,” was his answer. And he explained this eagerness by 
quoting a letter from one of his friends in the New World to the effect that in America 
people ate meat three times a day. ‘“‘ With us,” added he, “ we think we do well if we 
see meat three times a week.” 

The innkeeper brought me the full extent of his bill of fare,—a fat sausage 
on a saucer, a loaf of black bread, a pot of beer. No knives or forks or napkins 
did I see, either here or in corresponding places elsewhere on my cruise. I did as 
the other guests,—whipped out my pocket-knife, cut my sausage and black bread 
alternately, and sipped my beer; watching meanwhile the snow which was driving 
furiously past the window. 

For some hours my life was tolerable, for I had strange company and learned 
many things by chatting in the hated German with the guests who dropped in. My 
host considerately apologised for my German, and explained that I was not one of 
the abominated race. He did this not merely to ensure to me courteous treatment, 
but to free himself from the suspicion of harbouring one of the common enemy. 

My larder consisted of a basket made so as to fit into the Caridee behind my back, 
but it needed a little cutting down. So I spent some of my snowy afternoon in the 
house of a basket-maker, watching him work. A little girl of about twelve years was 
playing about ; and as the child had pretty features I intended a compliment when 
I asked the wife of the worker if that were her child. 

“Oh no,” said she; “that is my exchange child!” 

This sounded improper—at least ambiguous—-to me, and I asked her to 
explain. 
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“My own daughter I have sent to a German-speaking village, and in exchange 
I take care of this child. My daughter learns German, and the German child 
learns ‘Tcheck—that is what we call an exchange.” 

This sounded very practical indeed. 

“But,” said I, “do you not think it disloyal to Bohemia to encourage the 
German tongue in this manner?” 

“ Ah, yes,” she answered, “that is 
true; but my daughter can earn more 
wages if she knows German!” 

By this time I felt that I had reached 
the bottom of the political philosophy 
here current, and hurried back to the 
inn with my basket. 

The host persuaded me to spend 
the night with him. It was still snowing ; 
the dams across the river were dangerous ; 
and he would give me his own best room. 

And so I consented, in a moment of 
shameful weakness. 

* * # 





This best of rooms in the best inn 
of this Bohemian village on the Moldau 
ministered to needs mainly spiritual. 
In the corner of the room was a crucifix 
six feet long and correspondingly de- 
pressing ; for what human being, whose 
senses are not dulled by constant wear, 
can look with indifference upon the 
effigy of his Saviour writhing in physical 
torture? For my part I prefer to think 
that our Master suffered more in spirit 
than in body, and that He could scarcely 
have talked calmly on the cross had He 
been conscious of physical agony. But, 
after all, that is a matter of taste, and 
there are Christians of good moral 
character who think that people of 
rudimentary minds should be harrowed 
into piety. 

I might have been less painfully 
impressed by the crucifix had there been 
anything else in the room to minister 
comfort. The bed was several inches 
too short, and by no means so comfort- 
able as my canoe. The alleged mattress was filled with what suggested wads of 
paper. ‘There was no washstand, nor would there have been a wash-basin had I 
not made an appeal for one. I did not get a wash-basin, but a fat little Tcheck 
maiden waddled into my room carrying a species of soup tureen full of water. This 
she placed on a chair near my bed, and with it a piece of coarse linen. She 
said many things to me in Tcheck with a pleasant smile, and seemed disposed to 
relieve my solitude. She spoke nothing that I could understand, but her note of 











“A fat little Tcheck maid.” 
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sympathy sprang, I am sure, from her belief that the bowl of water was intended 
not for the purpose of washing my hands, but rather for medicinal purposes. 

This was my only night under roof during this cruise, and I repented it. I 
longed for the luxury of Caribee: the fresh air; the seven feet of “ well” in which 
to stretch ; the cleanliness; and above all the plunge in the morning and the rub 
down on the grass; the feeling of elasticity that comes from breathing in the 
open. 

After my semi-sleepless night I hurried away to the water side to embark. ‘The 
weather was more reasonable ; a bit of blue sky peeped at me now and then between 
woolly edges of cloud. Caridee had spent the night exposed to the caprice of 
every passing ‘Tcheck—and yet unharmed. This made me think better of Bohemia. 
An old woman threw her arms around me and gave me a hearty kiss, while my 
arms were filled with canoe duffle ; had she been younger I should have felt more 
embarrassed, for half the village crowded about me to see me off. Why she kissed me 














“An old woman... gave me a hearty kiss.” 


I cannot tell,—perhaps because she had a boy in America and her heart was full of 
him. She had tears in her eyes as she watched me push off: I felt that I was 
leaving friends. 


# * ® * * * * 


The Moldau is a savage and lonely stream. Scarcely a single village cheers the 
canoeist on his way from Budweis to Prague. Little noisy steamers work their way 
above the capital as far as Stechowitz, and flat boats are dragged up by horse-power 
as high as Podskaly. But the main industry appears to be chopping trees, shooting 
them into the Moldau, binding them into long narrow rafts, and then steering them 
deftly between rocks and over weirs to the sawmills down stream. I counted twenty- 
two weirs or dams between Budweis and Podskaly (less than ninety kilometers), 
and much less agreeable obstacles than the twenty on the upper Danube between 
Donaueschingen and Ulm. However, perhaps I am wronging the Moldau, for in 
June 1891, when I started down the Danube, there was high water; whereas in 
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1893 the Moldau had rather less than the average amount. Consequently the 
canoe had rather a sharp pitch downwards in jumping over, and ran many risks 
during the first two days. Had the water been warmer I might have been more 
deliberate in assisting Caribee at the weirs. I was impatient, however, and when 
I came to such a shoot, of which eight happened in my first day’s work, my plan 
was this. 

I brought the weights a trifle aft of the centre, made a long line fast to her stern, 
pushed her out into the stream, and let her negotiate the jump as best she could, my 
long line serving only to pull her up when she had passed the worst of the waves and 
eddies. In a dozen instances Caribee jumped clear, but on the thirteenth she missed, 
smashed on a sharp rock, filled her after compartment with water, and wetted my most 
important articles. I thought to mend her by smearing mutton tallow in the chink, 
but the rent was too serious. ‘There was no boat-builder nearer than Prague. 1 was in 
a mood to complain of fate. 

Just then, however, I heard the swish of great sweeps on the bow of a long raft 
which was making its way down the river. It seemed very slow in reaching the edge 
of the weir, but when it once started on the dangerous decline, the nose plunged down 
into the roaring and whirling rapid as though bound on smashing the huge vertebrated 
monster into little bits. ‘The front section of the raft was completely submerged, and 
the two men at the sweeps had to jump and perch upon a cross-bar in order to escape 
the water. 

The skilful manner in which these rough navigators tumbled their raft over the 
dam and kept it from going ashore on the rocks below roused my admiration. I 
determined to see how it was done; so, with my boat half full of water, I made fast 
to the starboard bow of the raft, and entered into negotiations. The captain could 
speak only Tcheck, but his first mate spoke some German, and told me his name was 
Joseph Massek of Burgholz. He had served his military term in Galicia and Dalmatia, 
and had of necessity picked up a few words of the despised tongue. He was a good 
shipmate to me, however, and could make such a lumberman’s soup as makes my 
mouth water when I think back on this cruise. 

The captain, too, was a good cook; but, between my ignorance of Tcheck and his 
dislike of German, our intercourse was limited to a wink of good-fellowship when he 
drank my health out of my own flask of Schlivowitz. His name deserves immortality. 
It is Kaspar Hovorka, also of Burgholz; and I hope that some one of his friends who 
reads these lines will tell him that their author considers the few days spent in his 
society amongst the happiest of his life. 

At about half-past ten Kaspar and Joseph began to prepare their noonday meal. 
They could not prepare it exactly at the same time, for one had always to be at the 
sweep ; but by relieving one another alternately, and with great rapidity, the soup came 
to be ready for both at nearly the same time. 

The kitchen consisted of a pile of short logs, forming a platform about three feet 
high, four feet wide, and about six feet long. On the flat surface was laid some damp 
soil, and on this was built a wood fire. Nothing could be simpler than this. How few 
cooks would have regarded it in the light of a kitchen range sufficient for a full dinner ! 

My raftsmen had each one earthenware pot, holding about two quarts. Of course 
I had provided myself with one also. ‘The price was nine kreuzers (less than twopence). 

This pot was filled by dipping water up from the river—a system which suggested 
contempt for the sanitary police. In fact, on this river, and, later, on the Elbe, I could 
discover no fear of river water, so far as boatmen were concerned. Yet the papers 
were full of warnings against drinking it, and severe penalties were attached to a dis- 
obedience of these warnings. On my canoe cruise down the Danube in 18g1 I found 
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all raftsmen and bargemen drinking the river water as a matter of course. So far as 
Kaspar and Joseph were concerned, they seemed none the worse ; and Joseph told 
me he thought doctors knew very little,—that Moldau water was filtered enough for 
him when it had run over three pebbles. 

He put his earthenware pot on the wood fire, or rather against it; then he drew 
from various pockets many little cotton bags, and from each little bag he drew forth a 
pinch of something, which he dropped into his pot. I noticed, however, an absence 
of meat, and as I had brought a big piece of beef I shared it with them, and in return 
learned the secret of the soup. Here it is, as I wrote it down on the raft :— 


1. Dried mushrooms, called Av in Tcheck and Schwemme in German. 

2. Gruben, grains resembling barley or rice. I fail to find this word in my standard German 
dictionary. 

Rice. 

Potato, peeled and cut up. 

Dried peas or beans. 

. Onion or garlic. 

. About a pound of beef and bone. 

. Pepper and salt. 


EWAN Sw 


The result was most delicious, though to my mind it was the meat that I provided 
which gave the crowning flavour. ‘The housekeeper of course insists upon asking how 
much of each I put into this best of soups, which I propose to register under the 
proud title of Soupe ad da Caribée. ‘The answer is difficult, for, after all, the excellence 
of a soup, like beauty in woman, is a matter of proportion and harmony rather than of 
measurement absolute. Some days I prefer meat to vegetables, and on others vice 
versa. In this way I suit my soup to my daily moods, and escape an arithmetical 
computation, which of all things I dread. 

It took our soup nearly an hour to simmer into the right flavour—an hour when 
each raftsman kept his eyes on the fire without losing sight of rocks ahead. Every 
now and then one of us ran to save the precious fluid from boiling over, to scrape off 
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undesirable stuff which formed on the surface, or to adjust the burning wood to better 
advantage. And, when the soup was done, what a fine treat it was to roost on the 
edge of the wood pile, stir the splendid mess with a big iron spoon, cut off a hunk of 
black bread, and then begin to feast! In beginning my first soupe @ la Caribée I felt 
as I imagined Jack the Giant-killer must have done when called upon to absorb 
an inordinate bowl of giant food; but, strange to say, this feeling passed away after 
the first ordeal, and henceforth I regarded as a proper meal what in my family circle 
I might have looked upon as soup for six. 

Such is the power of fresh air and outdoor work. 

But it is hard work, and plenty of it. The men are up and off before four, and 
they do not have a rest until dark, or, say, about half-past seven. ‘Their working day 
is fifteen hours, with no allowance for meal-times ; for the raft goes on, and each must 
feed and steer as best he may. 

I asked the first mate, Massek, about the advantages of this life for young men, 
thinking to place myself in a state of knowledge should I be appealed to by a mother 
wishing to know what to do with her son. So many well-bred young men go annually 
to the western states of America in search of money and adventure, and so many of 
my English friends come to me for advice on the subject, that I felt particularly 
eager for knowledge regarding an occupation which certainly afforded adventure, if 
nothing else. 

Massek put his head together with Captain Kaspar, and told me this in very bad 
German :— 

They make up the raft themselves at a point shortly below Budweis, and navigate 
it down to Prague, a distance of about 230 kilometers (about 150 miles). The naviga- 
tion alone lasts one week. For this work the captain receives 12 gulden (about 19s.), 
while Joseph, as mate, receives 74 gulden (about 115.). If this is the pay of captain 
and first mate, that of the two able-bodied seamen who make up the balance of the 
ship’s company must be small indeed. ‘These men have to supply all the tools they 
use in making up their raft, have to provide their own food and kitchen, and are not 
even given a shelter at night. 

Nor does this daily pay represent average earnings for the year, for this rafting 
is stopped in winter, and liable to constant interruption during the summer by reason 
of drought. 

When there is no rafting Captain Kaspar and Mate Massek seek work in the 
forests, and are glad to earn tenpence a day and find themselves. Moreover, when 
they have brought a raft safely down the roaring Moldau they have to spend some 
portion of their small earnings in buying a railway ticket back to the starting-point 
—or else go back on foot. 

It need hardly be said that the man who can navigate a raft nearly four hundred 
feet long down a rapid and rocky river like the Bohemian Moldau, in which he 
has to shoot through twenty-two sluices and over twenty-two weirs—that such a 
man must have a cool head, steady nerves, good judgment, and above all be able 
to control his thirst for Schlivowitz. That such men can to-day be procured in 
Bohemia at the precarious wages I have quoted, is strange enough; but more 
wonder still that they boycott the language that can alone help them to improve 
their worldly lot. 

* + * * * * 3 

Our raft itself was a succession of seventeen rafts, each coupled to the other by 
means of well-twisted withes. The coupling had to be very strong, for in jumping 
over the ‘weirs each single raft gave a strong tug at the one following, after the 
manner of goods trucks when the locomotive gives them the first impulse. In 
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fact, our long, floating home suggested a train of seventeen carriages; and the 
coupling of withes was adjusted so as to allow of turning pretty sharp corners. 

Two sweeps, each about twenty feet long, reached out ahead of the first raft ; 
the captain managed the port one, the mate had the other. The third member 
of the crew had a sweep made fast on the starboard side of the second raft. On 
the third section was a stack of wood forming the kitchen, and the fourth man 
was at the stern of the seventeenth section. When this long, wooden vertebrate 
jumped a weir, the first three sections were driven under water ; the fire ran danger 
of extinction, and Caribee might have been swept away had she not been lashed 
down to the logs. 

My life on the raft, with Kaspar and Massek, was most exhilarating, and my 
three ‘days passed as rapidly as one could wish. Making soup used up a good 
share of the time; drying my clothes and overhauling my gear was likewise a 
pretty long job. I had, besides, plenty of books and maps to consult. Then, too, 
I took my share of work at the starboard sweep, for there is no harm in learning 
a new trade. 

Of the scenery there is little to say, beyond that it is monotonously beautiful 
and wild. The Moldau between Budweis and Prague suggests the parts of the 
Danube where the mountains come down close to the stream, as at the Iron Gates. 
I was also reminded of the Saguenay, in Lower Canada. At nearly every corner 
there was an image of a Roman Catholic saint called Nepomuk—whom the country 
folk regard as the protector of rivers, as bringing rain, as strengthening bridges, 
and also as protecting private character against slander. His image, in iron or 
wood or stone, has greeted me in all my canoe wanderings down Roman Catholic 
streams, and it is safe to say that his is the most popular name in Bohemia. 

In Prague there is a stone image of him on the principal bridge, and when I arrived 
there this image was being surrounded by a very gaudy superstructure, and many 
electric lamps. The 16th of May is his anniversary, when thousands of pilgrims 
come from all parts of the two empires to do him reverence and contribute to the 
tavern-keepers’ profits. ‘The legend in regard to Nepomuk is that he was flung 
from this bridge because he refused to divulge the secrets of the confessional, 
and that he floated several days on the Moldau with five stars circling about 
his head. 

The story was invented and vigorously circulated by the Jesuits, not merely to 
make the confessional popular, but to efface, so far as pessible, the memory of 
Bohemia’s great reformer, John Huss, who was burned at the stake for protesting 
against papal abuses. 

The popularity of John Huss four hundred years ago was quite as great as that 
of John Nepomuk to-day. The Protestant John had images erected to him at all 
cross-roads and bridges: not that he specially protected them, but that at such 
points the most people passed. For many years after his martyrdom Bohemia 
celebrated the day of his death as a national holiday. Little by little, however, 
persecution thinned the ranks of the Protestants, and little by little the statue of 
John Huss made way for that of John Nepomuk. ‘The change was very small, 
sometimes consisting merely in placing stars about the head of the Protestant 
Reformer and chiselling a new name at the base of the monument. And thus the 
people of Bohemia have forgotten John Huss, who for their sake laid down his 
life (in 1415), and now worship another John, invented for them and canonised by 
the Pope under the title of St. John Nepomuk. 

Whenever the raft came to a Nepomuk, Kaspar and Massek bared their heads, 
made the sign of the cross and mumbled a prayer for protection. Neither one had 
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ever heard of John Huss, 
and both would have been 
‘ de scandalised had I told 
¥ them what I am writing 
now. 

Each night the raft was 
made fast to the bank. 
The captain, mate and 
two raftsmen disappeared, 
to seek their night’s rest 
ashore in some _ peasant 
hut, and left me alone 
with Caribee on the raft. 
The twilight hour I spent 
in climbing to a_neigh- 
bouring height; chatting 
with a stray peasant, and 
counting the statues of 
Nepomuk. ‘There are said 
to be in the mountains 
of Silesia the poorest 
peasants in Europe. I 
doubt it, since living 
amongst those along the 
main stream of Bohemia. 

On returning to the 
raft in the dark I lit my 
lantern, hung my tent 
between the two masts, 
spread my blanket along 
the bottom boards, took 
a plunge in the river, 
changed into my _ night 
flannels, curled myself into 
my bunk, buttoned my 
tent flaps, and went sound 
| asleep. 














Statue of St. John Nepomuk, Prague. I regret to say that no 

Tcheck of evil mind cut 
me adrift in the dead of night and pushed me out into the whirling current. What 
a tale might I else have told of being awakened by smashing against a rock, of 
hearing the roar of the cataract beckoning me to sudden death; of leaping to my 
feet, cutting my canoe adrift, launching her into the raging waters, escaping by a 
hair’s breadth the jam of the logs and rocks, straining every muscle towards 
shore, and finally having my life saved by a projecting limb, to which I should 
have clung while Carzéee was torn from under me and split to kindling at the 
next weir ! 

Not only did none of these things happen to me, but not even once was I disturbed 
in my journey down this otherwise savage stream. Had the good people known 
how little sympathy I had with their ambition to boycott the German tongue, or had 
they suspected my lack of faith in the alleged St. John Nepomuk, who knows 
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but even my gentle Massek or Captain Kaspar might have thought it a pious deed 
to rid the world of such a one as my heretic self ? 
* * * * * * % 

Caribee reached Prague, and went on thence down into the Elbe, past Dresden 
and Meissen, to the famous old fortress of Torgau. ‘That, however, belongs to another 
chapter, for with me “Paddles and Politics” belong together ; and the Moldau was 
interesting to me, not merely for its rugged mountains and its rocky stream, but 
because it trans-sected that part of Bohemia which is the most violently opposed 
to the German tongue and most frantically bent upon Home Rule under Tcheck 
auspices. 

In Prague I was on the battle-ground of this question—in fact, I ran more danger 
of my life there than in the rapids of the upper river. During my visit the 
legislative body was in session; and on the particular day when I accepted the 
invitation of a member to be present, the chamber was converted into a battle-field 
suggestive of an Irish debating society. Members threw inkstands at one another, 
broke off the legs of chairs and used them as clubs, made the air hot with abusive 
epithets, and dispersed only when breath was exhausted. 

Caribee was the guest of the Rowing Club “Regatta,” which has sixty-five members, 
a comfortable club house, a dozen good boats, and every evidence of prosperity. Their 
boat-builder made an excellent job of my damaged canoe, and their committee 
furnished me one more shining example of the cordial hospitality which German 
rowing men invariably extend to foreigners who pass their float. I might go further, 
and add that in the midst of a public sentiment that tolerated the most unsparing 
abuse of one race by the other, amongst the oarsmen of this Club I never heard a 
disparaging word uttered in regard to their rival Club, in which were only Tchecks. 
The wholesome influence of manly sport was at work here, mitigating the bitterness 
of this war of races, and teaching fair play at least on the water. 

As Prague has its Tcheck Rowing Club to set off its German one, so it has its two 
universities and its two theatres, the one attended only by Germans, the other only 
by ‘checks. So also are the cafés, restaurants and hotels distinguished; and woe to 
the man of one race who inadvertently stumbles into a beer saloon where the guests 
are of another! Each young man of the German Rowing Club had a tale to tell of how 
Tchecks would assault inoffensive Germans if they caught them at a disadvantage. 
Some Germans regarded the future as gloomy, others as bright. ‘To-day the Tcheck 
language is undoubtedly gaining ground, and at the present rate of progress it is easy 
to see that soon no language but Tcheck will be known in Bohemia. 

I talked with the leaders of the German party in the local parliament, and with one 
of the leading professors in the Tcheck University. ‘The one thought it damnable 
that a Tcheck mob should be allowed to drive out of the country every element which 
represented education, thrift, capital and progress. ‘The Tcheck professor, on the 
other hand, thought it quite natural that Germans should be made to learn Tcheck, 
and recognise the ‘T’check as the ruler of the country. This professor took me to an 
excellent performance of a Mascagni opera. The libretto was Tcheck, in the audience 
was no one but Tcheck, all the signs and notices about the building were in Tcheck. 
The performance was excellent in every way; and within a stone’s throw was a 
German performance, equally well produced, to an audience of Germans and in a 
building where not a word of Tcheck would be tolerated. 

The Home Rule fever will rage so long as the Austro-Hungarian Government 
continues to treat the ‘checks in a fast and loose manner. So soon, however, as 
Bohemians are given to understand, ina mannér unmistakable, that secession is treason 
and that disunion is rebellion, there will be an end of the Home Rule craze in 
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Bohemia. Forty years ago the stranger travelling across Bohemia from Berlin to 
Vienna noticed no difference of language on the way. ‘To-day he is made aware of 
the Tcheck tongue, not because the peasant speaks it, but because it is offensively 
thrust upon him by officials of the country. Austria, with a good-humour quite 
phenomenal, tolerates in one of her states a persistent pretension at independence 
which no state of the United States would dream of aspiring to. The Home Rule 
craze in Bohemia has gone so far that impartial observers coolly speculate as to 
whether the Tcheck troops, in the event of war, would fight for their own Emperor, 
or the Czar of all the Slavs. 


PouLTNEY BIGELOW. 
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NE of the cheeriest Christmas-days was that spent on the pleasant banks 
of the Limpopo river, not many years since. Two hunting friends were 
trekking through Bechuanaland towards the Zambesi, and it happened by 

great good fortune that, just at the junction of the Notwani and Limpopo rivers, they 
found outspanned the waggons of two hunters and traders southward bound from 
the far interior. These men were travelling down country with heavy loads of ivory, 
ostrich feathers, skins and other produce, and they had with them a big troop of 
cattle obtained in barter. In these fitful encounters in the African wilderness men 
are always well met, and it needed no pressing from the new-found acquaintances 
to induce them to outspan together, and combine forces for Christmas cheer and 
Christmas chatter. A brief council of war soon settled the all-important question 
of commissariat. Smallfield, the younger of the traders, had shot a good rooibok 
the evening before, which furnished venison for all, and they had already baked 
a store of bread from fresh Boer meal. The new-comers, on their side, freshly 
equipped from Kimberley, could provide tinned plum-puddings, tinned tomatoes, 
peas, jams and other luxuries, including dried onions, most precious of vegetables in 
the veldt ; and they had further some excellent Scotch whiskey. They had, besides, 
half a dozen brace of guinea-fowl and pheasants, shot during the day in the jungles 
bordering the river, so that all the concomitants of a capital African banquet were 
ready to hand. 

Just at sundown the preparations were complete, and no merrier party, you may 
swear, ever sat down to their Christmas meal. They supped by the light of a roaring 
camp-fire, eked out by a lantern or two placed on the cases that served for tables. 
The servants were enjoying themselves at another fire at a little distance ; the oxen 
lay peacefully at their yokes; the waggons loomed large alongside, their white tents 
reflecting cheerfully the ruddy blaze of.the fire ; the night was perfect, still and warm, 
and the stars, like a million diamond sparks, scintillated in the intense indigo of 
the dome above. What wonder, then, that all felt happy and contented? 

VoL. IV.—No. 17. 33 
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“No merrier party ever sat down to their Christmas meci." 


Supper at length over, the coffee-kettle was banished to obscurity and the whiskey 
produced. The travellers lit their pipes and toasted their absent friends and each 
other, and then ensued a long and delightful evening. 

The traders were two capital, manly fellows, well versed in the sports and 
toils and pleasures of the far interior; the new-comers themselves had been in 
the hunting veldt before, and they had all, therefore, many things in common. 
Many and many a yarn of the chase and adventure they exchanged; many a head 
of gallant game they slew again by the cheerful. blaze. The up-country trekkers 
mentioned that they thought of trying a new bit of veldt, rather away from the beaten 
track, if but they could find water in the desert, and good guides and spoorers— 
they were bent on entering the wild and little-known tract of country north of the 
road to the Mababé veldt. 

“Well,” said the elder of the traders—Kenstone was his name—‘“ you'll find game 
there after the rains—giraffe, gemsbok, hartebeest, eland, koodoo, roan antelope, and 
perhaps a few elephant, or a rhinoceros or two. But it’s a wild, barren veldt; the 
country as you go north is a good deal broken, and, unless the rains have been good, 
water is terribly scarce there. As for myself” (gazing rather moodily at the camp-fire, 
and stroking his thick brown beard), “I once went into that veldt, and never wish 
to see it again. I had a most uncanny adventure there—an experience I never again 
wish to repeat if I live toa hundred. In all the years (and they are close on five-and- 
twenty now) I have been in the hunting veldt, I never spent so incomprehensible 
and horrible a time as the few days I am thinking of. Ugh!” and the big man 
shivered as he spoke, 
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Naturally the curiosity of his audience was at once excited. The younger 
trader, Smallfield, spoke first. 

“Why, George,” he said, “I never heard you speak of that country. I never 
even knew you had been in it. What’s the yarn? It must be something out of the 
common if it gives you the blues. You're not sentimental, as far as I remember.” 

“No, Jim,” returned Kenstone, “I never mentioned the thing to you or to any 
one else, bar, perhaps, two or three folks. It’s eleven years gone since it all happened. 
My old partner, Angus (he’s down in the Colony now), who was with me at the time, 
knows all about it, and I reported some of the circumstances to a Transvaal Land- 
drost when we got back. Otherwise I have never talked about the matter—I should 
only be chaffed, and it’s not a pleasant topic at the best of times. It gave me a 
very nasty schrijk* at the time, I remember. However, it’s all far enough away now ; 
if you and these gentlemen would like to hear the yarn, as it’s Christmas-time, and 
we're so well met, why, I'll break my rule and tell you all about it. And mind, what 
I tell you are solid facts. You know I don’t ‘blow,’ Jim, or spout tall yarns for the 
benefit of down-country folks or bar-loafers at Kimberley. What I saw I saw, and, 
please God, hope never to see again.” 

All were as keen as mustard for the story, and Kenstone went on. 

“Well, let me fill my pipe, and give me another soufje of whiskey, and” (nodding 
a health to his hearers over his glass) “here goes :— 

“Tt was in 74 that Angus and I were making our third trip to the Lake N‘gami 
country. This time we had got leave from Khama to trade and hunt in Mababé 
and the Chobé River country ; and we meant to push even beyond, to the region 
between the Sunta and the Okavango, if the fever would let us. We made a good 
trek of it across the ‘thirst ’—there had been very late rains that year—and even after 
crossing the Lake river we made good travelling well on towards the Mababé flat. 
We heard from the Makobas and Masarwas along the river that there was still some 
water standing in the bush on our right hand, that there were elephant in there, and 
that other game was abundant. It is not often that this veldt is accessible—from 
scarcity of water—and it seemed good enough to quit the waggon road for a time, and 
try the bush for ivory. Before reaching Scio Pans, therefore, we turned right-handed, 
and struck into the bush with one waggon—the other, in charge of our head driver, 
being sent on to the water, there to await our coming. 

“We had some Masarwa bushmen with us, and they were as keen as hawks at the 
prospect of showing us heavy game, and getting a liberal supply of flesh. Northward 
we trekked steadily through wild desolate country for the best part of one day, and 
outspanned by a desert pool for the night. Here we were greatly disappointed to find 
no spoor of elephant, although giraffe, ostrich, gemsbok and_hartebeest were fairly 
plentiful. Next day at dawn we again pushed doggedly on, Angus and I taking 
different directions, and riding some miles ahead of the waggon on the look-out for 
elephant-spoor. I rode behind a Masarwa at a steady pace all morning without finding 
the least sign of the game we wanted, and, after an off-saddle at midday, once more 
pushed on in a north-westerly direction. 

“Rather suddenly we came upon a A/ompye of giraffe, and as the elephants seemed 
very much in the air and we wanted meat, I rammed the spurs in and galloped 
headlong for the kamee/s.t It was desperately hot, and we were shut up in thick thorny 
bush in which not a breath of wind stirred, and I consequently had not got my coat 
on. The beast I rode for, a fat, fresh young cow, led me a pretty dance of two miles, 
hell for leather, at a terrific pace through the very thorniest jungle she could pick ; 


* Fright. ft Camels. The Boer term for giraffe. 
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‘We set to work to stin the cow." 


and although I presently ranged close up to her rump, and with my third bullet (firing 
from my horse) brought her down with a crash, she had taken pretty heavy toll of 
me. My flannel shirt was torn to ribbons, and my chest and shoulders were rarely 
gashed about. Never hunt ‘camel,’ gentlemen, in thick bush without a stout coat 
on; that’s the advice of an old veldt-man, and it’s worth remembering. I ought to 
have known better that day, but I was not prepared for game at that particular 
moment. 

“Well, I stuck my knife into the cow’s back and found her well covered with fat, 
and the Masarwa coming up soon after, we set to work to skin and cut her up. 
Presently, having fastened about twenty pounds of meat to my saddle, and carrying 
the long, prehensile tongue dangling far below my belt, I saddled up, leaving the 
Masarwa, who had a calabash of water, to finish the job and wait for the waggon to 
pick him up next morning. 

“T myself took a sweep north-north-east, with the intention of working round to 
the waggon before sundown. 

“T had not left the Masarwa half an hour, when I suddenly, to my intense surprise, 
cut the spoor of a waggon running pretty well east and west, and going westward. It 
was not fresh, but at the same time not very old either. It might have been a month 
or two old at most. ‘Now,’ thought I, ‘what in the mischief does this mean?’ Very 
few hunters use this veldt. I knew Khama had sent no waggons that way this season, 
and the only white man in front of us this year was Dirk Starreberg, one of the few 
Dutch hunters to whom Khama gave permission to hunt in his veldt. Starreberg’s 
waggon it could only be. And yet it struck me as strange that Dirk, whom I knew 
well—for he was a noted interior hunter—should be trekking in this veldt. He 
was, I knew, bound for the Victoria Falls, Probably, like ourselves, enticed by the 
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unwonted water supply and the possibility of a slap at the elephants, he had turned 
off somewhere between Nata river and Daka, and pushed across for the Chobé. 
Thus reasoning, I turned my horse’s head, and, with the westering sun now on my 
right flank, struck homeward for the waggon. I rode on for half a mile, and then 
came another strange thing. As I crossed an open glade I saw coming towards me 
the figure of a man. I knew in a moment who it was. The slouching walk, the big, 
burly form, the vast red beard, the rifle carried—as Dirk always carried his—by 
the muzzle end, with the stock poised behind his shoulder—it was none but Dirk 
Starreberg himself. But there was something amiss with him. He looked worn and 
troubled, almost distraught, it seemed to me, at that distance; and he gazed neither 
to right nor left of him, but passed hurriedly and very swiftly in front of me at a 
distance of about eighty paces. 

“¢Hallo! Dirk!’ I shouted. ‘ Allemagtig! war loup jij? Wacht een bitje, Dirk!’ 
(Almighty ! where are you off to? Wait a little, Dirk!) To my utter astonishment, 
the man took not the slightest notice, but passed on. I became indignant, and 
yelled, ‘ Dirk, Dirk, have you no manners? It’s me, George Kenstone. I want you. 
Stop!’ Still the man passed on. In another moment he had reached the bush again. 
He turned now, beckoned to me with his right hand, and, in another instant, had 
disappeared into the low forest. 

“T was extremely annoyed, and after staring like a fool for a second or two, struck 
in spurs rather sharply and galloped after him. I was not three seconds in reaching 
the bush where he had entered, but, to my surprise, Dirk had vanished. I searched 
hither and thither, shouted—aye, swore—but still no Dirk. I came back, at length, 
to the point where I had last seen the Boer. Surprise No. 3. There was my own 
spoor as plain as a pikestaff in the red sand, but of Dirk Starreberg nof one trace of 
spoor was to be seen! 

‘Now, spoor, as you all know, is a thing that never lies. I had seen Dirk cross 
the clearing and enter the bush at this point. Where were his tracks? I got off my 
horse and hunted carefully every bit of the way across the glade where I had seen 
Dirk pass. I am a reasonable good veldt-man, but—so help me God !—I never could 
find one trace of the man’s spoor, this way or that. I rubbed my eyes. It was 
incomprehensible. I searched again and again, carefully and methodically, with the 
same result. There was always my own and my horse’s spoor, but no one else’s. 

“ By this time I was not a little bothered. ‘There must be some infernal mystery 
which I could not fathom. My eyesight had never yet failed me. It was broad day- 
light, and I was neither asleep, nor dreaming, nor drunk. An old childish super- 
stition crept for an instant upon my mind, to be instantly cast aside. And yet the 
flesh, even of grown manhood, is weak. I remember distinctly that I shivered, 
blazing hot as was the afternoon. The bush seemed very still and lonely, and I am 
bound to say it suddenly struck me it was time to move for the waggon. I got on 
to my good nag, walked him away, and presently set him into a brisk canter, which I 
only once slackened till I made the camp, just at sundown, a couple of hours later. 

“T told Angus what I had seen. He laughed, and told me I had evidently 
missed the spoor, although he admitted that it was strange that Dirk had made no 
sign when I hailed him; and next morning we moved on rapidly, picked up the 
meat of the dead giraffe, and then a little later struck the waggon-spoor I had 
found yesterday. This we followed briskly until four o’clock p.m., when we came 
upon an old outspan, and discovery No. 4. 

“ Here was a good-sized water-pit in limestone formation. There were the remains 
of the camp-fire; and it was evident, from several indications, that the waggon, 
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“*Hallo! Dirk! Allemagtig! war loup jij?'” 


whosever it was, had stood at least two days at this spot. The kameel-doorn trees * 
grew pretty thickly all around, and there was a good deal of bush, and altogether it 
was a sequestered, silent spot. Lying by the largest of the dead fires was an object 
that instantly quickened our interest in the mystery we sere unravelling—the skeleton 
of a man, clean-picked by the foul vultures, but apparently untouched by hyzenas or 
jackals. There were still the tattered remains of clothing upon it, and one veldt- 
schoen—a Boer veldtschoen—upon the right foot. I turned over the poor bleached 
framework to try and discover some inkling of its end. As I did so, out pattered 
from the skull on to the sand a solid Martini-Henry bullet, slightly flattened on 
one side of its apex, manifestly from impact with some bone it had encountered— 
* Giraffe acacias. 
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probably a cheek-bone. 
just behind the right ear. 

“By George!’ exclaimed Angus, who was bending over me, ‘there’s been foul 
play here. That shot was fired at pretty close quarters.’ 

“T nodded, and at that instant my Masarwa, who had been searching about near 
us, picked up and brought me a bunch of long red hair. 

«So help me God !’ I could not help exclaiming, ‘that’s from Dirk Starreberg’s 
beard, for any money. He has been murdered here—that’s certain. If it was an 
accident, they would have buried him. The question is, who is the murderer ?’ 

“We hunted about, but found no more traces, except the other veldtschoen and 
the remains of a Dutchman’s broad-brimmed hat. We outspanned for the night, 
and sat down to think it over and have a pipe while supper was being got ready. 

“¢ Angus,’ I said, ‘I don’t half like things. There’s some dark riddle here. The 
figure I saw yesterday afternoon was Dirk Starreberg’s. I knew him well and never 
could mistake him. And, strangely enough, he was heading, when I last saw him, 
for this very spot. If I believed in ghosts, which I don’t, I should say I had seen 
Dirk’s spook. What do you make of it all? I’m beginning to think I’m dreaming, 
or going dotty. It beats me altogether.’ 

“¢Well,’ returned Angus, in his quaint way, ‘it’s the most extreeordinary rum go 
I ever heard of. We’d better trek on in the morning, first thing, and see what else 
we can discover. ‘Those are Dirk’s bones undoubtedly ; we must try and do some- 
thing for the poor chap, though he is dead.’ 

“T don’t know what was wrong that night, but several times the oxen were startled, 
and sprang to their feet; and the nags—fastened up to the waggon-wheels—were 
desperately scared once or twice, and pulled at their *#ems as though they must 
break them ; the dogs, too, barked, and howled, and behaved very strangely. And 
yet no lions were near us. Once or twice we looked out, but saw nothing. All 
of us, masters and boys, were uncomfortable, we could hardly explain why; and 
the men undoubtedly knew nothing of what I had seen the day before. 

“ At dawn, next morning, we were not sorry to inspan and trek, and, following the 
old waggon-spoor, we pushed on, determined, if possible, to get to the bottom of the 
affair. All that day and all the next we toiled on, only outspanning once or twice 
during the daytime—and, at night, by water, to rest and refresh the oxen for a few 
hours. At last, an hour before sunset of the second day, Angus and I, who were 
riding ahead of the waggon, spied suddenly among some kameel-doorn trees the 
tent of a waggon, to which we cantered. Suddenly, as we reined up, the fore-clap 
was cast aside, and a wild figure of a woman appeared and scrambled down from the 
waggon-box. It was Vrouw Starreberg, but terribly, sadly altered from the stout, 
if somewhat grim, goodwife I had last seen a couple of years before. Her dark 
stuff dress was torn and cut about by the thorn-bushes ; her erst fat, smooth face—- 
broad though it still was—was lined and haggard, and terribly fallen away ; but, above 
all, there was a rolling vacancy, a wildness, in her eye, that made me fear at once 

for her reason. Under one arm she clasped tightly a big Bible, and never, in the 
subsequent days that we were together, did she once relinquish it. It seemed that 
some terrible calamity had overturned her reason. 

‘““*Whence come ye, George Kenstone ?’ (she had known me well for years), she 
cried, in a harsh, high pitched scream, very painful to listen to. ‘Take me out of this 
desert and back to my home. I have been cast away these six weeks, able to move 

neither hand nor foot for freedom. The man I called husband is dead, and my 
servants have fled, and the oxen are gone the Lord knows where.’ 


A closer scrutiny revealed a big hole in rear of the skull, 
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** A wild figure of a woman appeared. 
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“T scarce knew how to begin with her. 

“¢’m sorry, Tant’ Starreberg,’ I said, ‘to find you in this plight. I’m afraid there 
has been sad mischief, and your husband has been shot. Is it not so? We will help 
you gladly, of course, and early in the morning, when the oxen will be rested, we will 
take you out of this place. I fear you have suffered much. But how came poor 
Dirk by his end? Was it the boys ?’ 

“At the mention of Dirk her whole expression changed ; her eyes filled with a 
terrible light. In her best days Vrouw Starreberg was a hard-featured, ugly woman. 
Now she looked almost fiendish. 

“ Poor Dirk 2?’ she shrieked, with a horrible scorn. ‘ Poor Dirk? No, I am not 
afraid to own it! The man you call Dirk Starreberg—he was no more husband 
of mine—died by my hand. I shot him; yes, dead I shot him, as he sat by his fire. 
And why? Because he lied and was unfaithful. Because he forsook me for that 
mop-headed, blue-eyed, pink-faced doll—Jacoba Veeland. And when at last I had 
discovered all—he talked overmuch in his sleep, the traitor !—and taxed him with it, 
here in this very veldt, he laughed me to scorn, and told me he was tired of my black 
face and my sour ways, and gloried in his evil love. Ja! he taunted me that I was old 
and barren—lI that had made a man of him, and brought him gold, and flocks, and 
herds, and set him up. And so I shot him—as I say. I could endure it no longer ; 
and the servants, having trekked to this place with me, fled, and the oxen wandered, 
and I am alone, the Lord help me!” At the next instant the poor, overwrought 
creature fell in a swoon upon the sand. 

“Well, it was all very horrible ; although even now we hardly knew what to believe. 

ut we brought her to, gave her some brandy, and put her into her waggon to rest. 
And later on I took her some soup and bread, and made her eat it. She was 
exhausted now, and told me in a low voice that she had lived on meal and water for 
weeks past. Presently we turned in, and all was quiet. 

“It was, I suppose, some little time after midnight that Angus and I were roused by 

a loud voice beyond the camp-fire, which lay between the other waggon and our own. 
We listened ; it was the Vrouw herself. Hastily we got down from the kartel and went 
towards her. She was beyond the fire, and her figure was well-nigh lost in the gloom 
of night. We could just see her white Aafye, and an arm waving frantically. It was 
a terrible and uncanny scene. There stood the woman, screaming in wild and excited 
tones at something beyond—what we could not see, and shivered even to imagine. 
‘Yes,’ she cried, ‘you come here to frighten me, Dirk Starreberg. I feared you not 
in life ; I fear you not in death. I slew you, and I would slay you again. But I know 
why you walk thus through the veldt, and come seeking to drive me mad, night after 
night. ‘To-morrow—now that I can trek—I will come and bury your bones, and you 
may rest quiet if you can. ‘Trouble me no more, I say—-begone !’ 

“ Angus and I could stand it no longer, sick with horror though we were. 

“*Come back to your waggon, Vrouw Starreberg,’ I called out. ‘You are dreaming. 
Go to rest again.’ 

Still glaring in front of her, the woman stepped back till she had met our advance. 
I am bound to say that I looked, and Angus looked, with terrified eyes, but saw nothing 
of what she saw or thought she saw. We took the poor mad creature’s arms. She 
was trembling and wet—literally bathed in perspiration. What the tension must 
have been if this sort of thing had been going on night after night I shuddered 
even to think of. We took her to her waggon and gave her a strong dose of brandy- 
and-water, and presently she fell into heavy sleep. Then Angus and I got down 
our karosses, rekindled a roaring fire, and sat smoking by the blaze for the rest 
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“There stood the woman, screaming in wild and excited tones.” 
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“‘We buried the body and skeleton together.” 


of that night. Scared as I was, I believe I dozed once or twice, and Angus always 
swears, to this day, that he once saw the figure of Dirk Starreberg pass within the 
firelight fifty yards away. He woke me, but it had gone. The cattle were uneasy 
and disturbed again, and our Kaffirs, who had heard the Vrouw talking, as they 
said, at a spook, lay huddled together under our waggon. It was uncanny, devilish 
uncanny, I can tell you, that intangible horror about the camp. 

“Well, the rest of my story is short. Vrouw Starreberg was moving before dawn, 
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and insisted that we must trek back to the old camp and bury the skeleton. We—- 
fearing more horrors—said it could not be done, and that we should at once quit the 
bush and strike directly for the road. She then utterly refused to leave her waggon 
unless we did as she asked. We seriously thought of taking her by force, but she 
was a strong, powerful woman, her mind was already unhinged, and we feared the 
consequences of a struggle. And so, very reluctantly, we agreed to humour her and 
give her her wish. It was a ghastly business ; we only prayed to get it quickly over. + 

“ At earliest streak of daylight we were inspanned, and all day travelled steadily 
back towards the scene of Dirk’s tragical ending. That night, strange to say, nothing 
happened to disturb us; everything passed quietly. We trekked again all next day, 
and halted for the night some three miles short of ‘the skeleton outspan,’ as we 
called it. Our reason for this was that we hoped the burial might be quietly accom- 
plished in the bright sunshine of next morning, and the woman got well away, before 
nightfall, on the homeward journey. Vrouw Starreberg, I noticed, was restless and 
excited, but she made no objection. Again, I noticed that she still carried her Bible 
tightly clasped under the left arm. The Vrouw lay in our waggon; Angus and I 
sleeping by the fire again. We were dog-tired, and slept soundly until roused, just as 
daylight broke, by our waggon-driver, a Griqua named Albrecht. The man was 
looking very strangely. ‘ Baas,’ he said, ‘the Vrouw is not there’ (pointing to the 
waggon); ‘she went in the night. I heard her whispering, and I looked from where 
I was lying, and there she was, beyond the firelight, following a man—a Dutchman 
I think—or a spook, I don’t know which, towards the murderer’s outspan (de 
mordenaar’s outspan to). I was frightened, Baas, and I dared not move. ‘There is 
her spoor ; but the man’s spoor I cannot see.’ 

“We sprang to our feet and went straight to the waggon ; the fore-clap was pulled 
aside; the kartel was empty. Yes, she had gone; and our hearts were sick with 
a nameless fear. Taking Albrecht with us, we saddled up at once, and spoored the 
Vrouw along the track towards the old outspan. And there, surely enough, we found 
her, stone dead by the side of the skeleton. 

“There was no mark upon her, but in her face was the most awful look of horror 
and of fright that I ever saw upon the countenance of the dead. I believe she had 
died of sheer terror, and of nothing else. What had happened in those silent, 
terrible night hours—by what ghastly agency she had been dragged to the scene of 
the tragedy—how the end had actually come, God only knows. 

“We were but too anxious to get away from this dreadful place after such events. 
We buried the body and skeleton together, and trekked out as fast as the oxen could 
travel, never stopping till we had struck the road and reached Scio Pans. 

“That, gentlemen, is my solitary experience of spooks. I never want to have 
another. I was a scoffer before; I am a believer now. And if you told me that in 
the bush I speak of there were now standing ready for me, as a free gift, two buck- 
waggons loaded up with ivory—why, I should decline the offer. 

“* Never would I be induced to enter that veldt again !” 


H. A. Brypen. 
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Gre was the stupidest, loveliest 
lass— 
Vain was all rivalry in her vicinity ; 
She, though the very last girl in her class, 


Dawned in my sky like a greater divinity. 





I was professor—but oh! it appeared 
Scandalous, wicked, to talk of Geology, 
Meiocene, Eocene, Pleiocene, weird 


Words, in her presence to need an apology ! 
45 
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I was professor at Thalia House— 

Called it Thalia till she called it Thalia— 
She, the rare maiden deficient in zozs, 

Fair as a lily, a tulip, a dahlia ; 


She in French knew but to conjugate 7’azme, 


Knew but one star in what she styled Astrology : 


Venus videlicet,—how could I name 


Others, to vex her beyond all apology ? 
















THALIA HOUSE. 
Virgin Miss Tabitha Tozer in vain 
Viewed with her gloomiest glance of obliquity 
All my proceedings anent Miss Tremayne. 
Little cared I for her useless ubiquity ; 
Little I recked : for I said to my fair, 
Said—'twas our Saturday class of Theology— 


‘ 


“ Angel,” and ‘‘cherub,” and ‘ seraph,” which were 


Words for which women demand no apology ! 
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Green grew Miss Tabitha, tinged with distrust, 
I became yellow and hypochondriacal ; 

Lectures forsaking on formings of crust, 
Sonnets I scribbled and verse elegiacal : 

So till I whispered my maiden one day, 


In a lecture on Neuro-sympathic-biology, 


And the very few words which I ventured to say 


Needed, she told me, no sort of apology. 


James Mew. 
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CHAPTER I 


< 3 THE BEGINNINGS. 


E who considers the history of Westminster presently observes with surprise that 
he is reading about a city which has no citizens. In this respect Westminster 
is alone among cities and towns of the English-speaking race: she has had 

no citizens. Residents she has had,—tenants, lodgers, subjects, sojourners within 
her boundaries,—but no citizens. The sister city, within sight, and almost within 
hearing, can show an unequalled roll of civic worthies, animated from the beginning 
by an unparalleled tenacity of purpose, clearly seeing and understanding what they 
wanted and why, and how they could obtain their desire. This knowledge had been 
handed down from father to son. Freedom, self-government, corporations, guilds, 
brotherhoods, privileges, safety, and order,—all have been achieved and assured by 
means of this tenacity and this clear understanding of what was wanted. Westminster 
has never possessed any of these things. For the City of London these achievements 
were rendered possible by the existence of one single institution: the Folk’s Mote 
the Parliament of the People. Westminster never possessed that institution. The 
history of London is a long and dramatic panorama, full of Zaé/eaux, animated scenes, 
dramatic episodes, tragedies, and victories. In every generation there stands out one 
great citizen, strong and clear-eyed, whom the people follow : he is a picturesque figure, 
lifted high above the roaring, turbulent, surging crowd, whom he alone can govern. 
In Westminster there is no such citizen, and there is no such crowd. Only once 
in its history, until the eighteenth century, do we light upon the Westminster folk. 
Perhaps there have been, here and there, among them some mute inglorious Whittington 
—some unknown Gresham. Alas ! there was no Folk’s Mote—without a Folk’s Mote 
nothing could be done—and so their possible leaders sank into the grave in silence 
and oblivion. Why was there no Folk’s Mote? Because the land on which 
Westminster stood, the land all around, north, west, south—how broad a domain 
we shall presently discover—belonged to the Church, and was ruled by the Abbot. 
Where the Abbot was king there was no room for the rule of the people. 

Nor could there be any demand in Westminster for free institutions, because 
there were no trades and no industries. A wool staple there was, certainly, which 
fluctuated in importance, but was never to be compared with any of the great City 
trades. And Westminster was not a port, she had no quays or warehouses: neither 
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exports nor imports—save only the wool—passed through her hands. There 
was no necessity at any time for the people who might at that time be her 
tenants to demand corporate action. Westminster has never attracted or 
invited immigrants or settlers. 

Again, a considerable portion of those who lived in Westminster were 
criminals or debtors taking advantage of sanctuary. The privilege of sanc- 
tuary plays an important part in the history of Westminster. It is not, 
however, from sanctuary birds that one would expect a desire for order 
and free institutions. Better the rule of the Abbot with safety than 
freedom of government and the certainty of gallows and whipping-post 
therewith. 

We may consider that for five hundred years the Court and the Church, 
the Palace and the Abbey, divided between them the whole of Thorney 


@ Island. Until, therefore, the swamps were drained, there was no place 


or a very narrow place—for houses and inhabitants on the south and west. 
Towards the north, between New Palace Yard and Charing Cross, houses 
began and grew, but quite slowly. Even so recently as the year 1755 the 


. parish of St. Margaret’s had extended westward no farther than to include 


the streets called Pye Street, Orchard Street, Tothill Street, and Petty 
France, now York Street. King Street was the main street connecting 
Westminster with London by way of Charing Cross; and east and west 
of King Street, at the Westminster or southern end, was a network of 
narrow streets, courts, and slums, a few of which still exist to show what 
Westminster of the Tudors and the Stuarts used to be. 

After the Dissolution—though the Dean succeeded the Abbot—there 
was some concession in the direction of popular government. The Dean 
still continued to be the over-lord. He appointed a High Sheriff, who in 
his turn appointed a Deputy; the city was divided into wards, in imitation 
of London, with a burgess to represent each ward. The court thus formed 
possessed considerable powers of police; but neither in authority, nor in 
power, nor in dignity, could such a chamber be compared with the Court 
of Aldermen of London. Edward VI. granted two members of Parliament 
to the City of Westminster. 

Another reason which hindered the advance of the city in the last 
century was that the Dean and Chapter would neither sell their lands nor 
grant long leases. Therefore no one would build good houses, and the 
vicinity of the Abbey remained covered with mean tenements and populated 
by the scum and refuse. 

For these reasons Westminster has had residents of all conditions—from 
king and noble to criminal and debtor. But it has had no citizens, no 
corporate life, no united action, no purpose. The City of London is a living 
whole : one would call its history the life of a man—the progress of a soul; 
the multitudinous crowd of separate lives rolls together and forms but one 
as the corporation grows greater, stronger, more free, with every century. 
But Westminster is an inert, lifeless form. Round the stately Abbey, below 
the noble halls, the people lie like sheep—but sheep without a leader. They 


» | have no voice: if they suffer, they have no cry; they have no aims ; they 


have no ambition ; without crafts, trades, mysteries, enterprise, distinctions, 
posts of honour, times of danger, liberties to defend, privileges to maintain, 


/ there may be thousands of men living in a collection of houses, but the 
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WESTMINSTER. 


are not citizens. In the pages that follow, therefore, we shall have little 
to do with the people of Westminster. 


The beginning of city and abbey is an oft-told tale, but, as I shall try 
to show, a tale never truly and properly told. Antiquaries, or rather 
historians who have to depend on antiquaries, are apt to follow each other 
blindly. Thus, we are informed by every one who has treated of this 
beginning, that the place on which Westminster Abbey stands was chosen 
deliberately as a fitting place for a monastic foundation, because of its 
seclusion, silence, and remoteness. ‘This spot,” writes the most illustrious I Li 
among all the historians of the Abbey, when he has described the position of | \ | 
Thorney, “thus entrenched, marsh within marsh, forest within forest, was . 
indeed Jocus terribilis—the terrible place, as it was called, in the first notices 
of its existence ; yet, even thus early, it presented several points of attrac- 
tion to the founder of whatever was the original building which was to oe 
redeem it from the wilderness. It had the advantages of a Thebaid as *“"*** 
contrasted with the stir and tumult of the neighbouring forest of London.” * 
And the same theory is adopted by Freeman, when he speaks of the site as 
“so near to the great city, and yet removed from its immediate throng and 
turmoil.” There is no doubt as to the meaning of both writers. The 
idea in their minds was of a place deliberately chosen by the founders of 
the first abbey, and adopted by Edward the Confessor as a wild, deserted, 
secluded place, difficult of access, remote from the ways of men, where 
in silence and peace the holy men might work and meditate. Let us 
examine into this assumption. The result, I venture to think, will upset 
many cherished opinions. 
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ascertain before any conclusion is attempted—that is to say, before we 
attempt to restore the place as it was, or to identify it. The method 
which I began to learn twenty years ago, while following day by day Major 
Conder’s Survey of Palestine, and studying day by day his plans and 
drawings, his arguments and identifications, of a land which is one great 
field of ruins, I propose to apply to Thorney Island and the site of 
Westminster Abbey. These five points are: (1) the evidence of situation ; 
(2) the evidence of excavation ; (3) the evidence of ancient monuments, 
ruins, foundations, fragments; (4) the evidence of tradition; and (5) the 
evidence of history. 
Let us take these several points in order. 
1. Evidence of Situation. 
The river Thames, which narrows at London Bridge, began to widen | 
out west of the mouth of the stream called the Fleet. There was a cliff § 
or rising bank along the Strand, which confined the stream on its north 
bank as far as Charing. At this village the course of the river turned 
south, and, after half a mile, south-west. Here it formerly broadened into: _ 
a vast marsh or lagoon, quite shallow to east and west, in parts only f 
covered with water at high tide, and in parts rising above even the 
highest tides. This great marsh covered all the land known later as 
St. James’s Park, Tothill Fields, the Five Fields, Victoria, Earl’s Court, 
and part of Chelsea ; on the other bank the marsh extended from Rotherhithe | 








* Stanley, ‘‘ Westminster Abbey,” p. 7. 
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over Bermondsey, Southwark, Lambeth, Vauxhall, and part of Battersea. ‘The places 
which here and there rose above the reach of flood were called islands : Bermond’s-ea 
—the Isle of Bermond ; Chels-ea—the Isle of Shingle (Chesil) ; Thorn-ea—the Isle of 
Bramble ; Batters-ea—the Isle of Peter. You may find little islands (eyots—aits) just 
like these higher up the river, such as Monkey Island, Eelpie Island, and so many 
others. No doubt, in very remote times, these little river islets were secluded places 
indeed ; if any people lived upon them, they lived like the lake dwellers of Glastonbury, 
each family in its cottage planted down in the sedge and mud of the foreshore, resting 
on piles, with its floor of hard clay pressed down on timber, its walls of clay and 
wattle, its roof of rushes, its boat floating before the door. ‘They trapped elk and 
deer and boar, they shot the wild fowl with their slings, they caught the salmon 
that swarmed in the river. ‘Thorney, then, the site of the future abbey, the Isle of 
Bramble, was an islet entirely surrounded by the waters of a broad and shallow river, 
It was so broad that the backwater extended as far as the present site of Buckingham 
Palace. It was so shallow that at low tide 1 man would wade across from the rising 
ground of the west to the island and from the island to the opposite shore, where 
is now St. Thomas’s Hospital. 

This is the evidence of the natural situation, and so far all would be agreed. 

2. Evidence of Excavation. 

The kindly earth covers up and preserves many precious secrets—“ underground,” 
says Rabelais, “are all great treasures and wonderful things ”—to be revealed at 


some fitting time, when men’s minds shall be prepared to receive them. ‘The earth 
preserves, for instance, the history of the ancient world—witness the revelations in 
our own time of the cuneiform tablets and the vast extension of the historic age: 


the arts of the ancient world, and their houses, and their manner of life—witness 
the revelations of Pompeii. Applied to Thorney, excavation has shown—what we 
certainly never could have known otherwise—that here, of all places in the world, 
in this little secluded islet in the midst of marshes (this most unlikely spot, one 
would think, in the whole of Britannia), there was a Roman station, and one of 
considerable importance. The first hint of this fact was suggested when there was 
dug up in the North Green of the Abbey, in the year 1869, a fine Roman sarcophagus 
inscribed with the name of Valerius Amandinus. The lid has a cross upon it, from 
which it has been conjectured that the sarcophagus was used twice, its second 
occupant having been a Christian. What reason, however, is there for supposing 
that Valerius Amandinus himself was not a Christian?—for at least a century 
before the withdrawing of the Legions Roman Britain was wholly Christian. For 
more than two centuries Christians had been numerous. During the fourth century 
the country was covered with monastic foundations for monks and nuns. Christian 
or not, there stands the sarcophagus of Valerius Amandinus, for all the world to 
see, at the entrance of the Chapter-house ; and why a Roman cemetery should be 
established in Thorney no one could guess. But some ten years ago there was a 
second discovery. In digging a grave under the pavement of the nave, there was 
found a mosaic floor in very fair condition. This must have belonged to a Roman 
villa. But, if one villa, why not more? ‘The question has been settled by the 
discovery, of late years, wherever the ground on Thorney has been opened, of Roman 
bricks and fragments of Roman buildings. It is now impossible to doubt the existence 
here of a Roman station. 

That is, so far, the (unfinished) evidence of excavation. 

But why did the Romans place a station, an important station, on this bit of 
a bramble-covered eyot, with a shallow river in front and a marshy backwater 
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behind? What strategic importance could be attached to such a spot? The next 
branch of evidence will serve to answer the question. 

3. Evidence of Ancient Monuments. 

There are here none of those shapeless mounds of ancient ruins which are found 
elsewhere—as in Egypt. Nor are there any foundations above ground, as at 
Silchester. Yet there is one fact of capital importance, which not only serves to 
explain why the Romans established a station on Thorney, but also illustrates, as 
we shall see, many other facts in the history of the island. It is this. 

The river from Thorney to the opposite shore, as we have seen, was fordable at 
low tide. The marsh from Thorney to the rising ground on the west was fordable 
probably at all tides—certainly at low tide. 

This ford, the only one across the river for many miles up stream, belcnged 
from time immemorial to the highway, a road or beaten track leading from the 
north of England to the south, and “tapping” the midland country on the way. 
The road which the Saxons called Watling Street, when it reached this neighbourhood, 
ran straight down Park Lane, or Tyburn Lane as it was formerly called, to the edge 
of the marsh. There it ended abruptly. If you will draw this line on any map, 
you will find that it ended at the western extremity of St. James’s Park, just about 








Sarcophagus of Valerius Amandinus. 


Buckingham Palace, where the marsh began. At this point the traveller plunged 
into the shallow waters, and, guided by stakes, waded—at low tide there were, haply, 
stepping-stones—across the swamp to Thorney. Here, if the tide served, he again 
trusted himself to the guidance of stakes; and so, breast high, it may be, waded 
through the river till he reached the opposite shore, where another high road, “ Dover 
Street,” which also broke off abruptly at this point, awaited him. Later on, when 
London Bridge was built, Watling Street was diverted at the spot where now stands 
the Marble Arch, was carried along the present Oxford Street and Holborn, and 
passed through the City to the Bridge. This alternative route probably took away 
a great deal of the traffic; but for those who had business in the south or the 
south-west, or for those who were bound for the port of Dover, the ford was still 
preferred as the shorter way. A bridge was convenient, but the traveller of the fourth 
century was accustomed to a ford. ‘Those who had no business in London were not 
likely to be turned out of their way by another ford, after they had crossed so many. 

The high road between the north and the south, the great highway into which 
were poured streams from all the other ways, passed through this double ford, and 
over the Isle of Bramble. This was not a highway passing through a wild and 
savage country; on the contrary, Britain was a country, in the two latter centuries of 
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the Roman occupation, thickly populated, covered with great cities and busy towns. 
No one who has stood within the walls of Silchester, and has marked the foundations 
of its great hall, larger than Westminster Abbey, the remains of its corridors and 
courts and shops, the indications of wealth and luxury furnished by its villas, the 
extent of its walls, can fail to understand that the vanished civilisation of Roman 
Britain was very far superior to anything that followed for a good deal more 
than a thousand years. It was more artistic, more luxurious, than the Saxon or 
the Norman life. But it was essentially Roman.  Civilised Rome could not be 
understood by Western Europe until the fifteenth century. Roman Britain is only 
beginning to be understood by ourselves. We have not as yet realised how much 
was swept away and lost when, after two centuries of fighting, the Britons were driven 
to their mountains, with the loss of the old arts and learning. All over the country 
were the great houses, the stately villas, of a rich, cultured and artistic class; all 
over the country were rich cities, filled with people who desired, and had, all the 
things that made life tolerable in Rome herself. The condition of Bordeaux in the 
fourth century, her schools, her professors, her poets, her orators, her lawyers, may 
suggest the condition of London, and in a less degree that of many smaller cities. 

If we bear these things in mind, I think we shall understand that the roads must 
have been everywhere crowded and thronged by the long processions of packhorses 
and mules engaged in supplying the various wants of this people, bringing food supplies 
to the cities, wines and foreign luxuries to the unwarlike people who were doomed 
before long to fall before the ruder and stronger folk of the Frisian speech. For our 
purpose it is sufficient to note that it was a country where the wants of the better 
sort created, by themselves, a vast trade, where, in addition, the exports were large 
and valuable, and where the traffic of the highways was very great and never-ending. 

In other words, this wild and desolate spot, chosen, we are told, as a fitting 
site for a monastery because of its remoteness and its seclusion, was, long before a 
monastery was built here, the scene of a continual procession of those who journeyed 
south and those who journeyed north. It was a halting- and resting-place for a 
stream of travellers who never stopped all the year round. By way of Thorney passed 
the merchants, with their hides bestowed upon their 'packhorses, going to embark 
them at Dover: London had not yet gathered in all the trade of the country. By 
way of Thorney they drove the long strings of slaves to be sold in Gaul. By way 
of Thorney passed the legions on their way north; craftsmen, traders, mimes, actors, 
musicians, dancers, jugglers, on their way to the towns of Glevum, Corinium, 
Eboracum, and the rest. Always, day after day, even night after night, there was 
the clamour of those who came and those who went: such a clamour as used to 
belong, for instance, to the courtyard of an old-fashioned inn, in and out of which 
there lumbered the loaded waggon, grinding heavily over the stones ; the stage-coach, 
the post-chaise, the merchant’s rider on his nag,—all with noise. The Isle of 
Bramble was like that courtyard: outside the Abbey it was a great inn, a halting- 
place, a bustling, noisy, frequented place ; the centre, before London, the mart of 
Britannia ; no “ Thebaid” at all; no quiet, secluded, desolate place, but the centre 
of the traffic of the whole island. And it remained a busy place long after London 
Bridge was built, long after the Port of London had swallowed up all the other 
ports in the country. When the river, by means of embankments, was forced into 
narrower and deeper channels, the ford disappeared. 

By this time the backwater and the marsh had been dried, and the traveller 
could walk dry-shod from the end of Watling Street to the Isle of Bramble. 
Perhaps, it may be objected, solitude descended upon the island, and the silence 
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of desertion, with the deepening of the channel. 
Not so; for now another highway had been 
created—the highway up the river. The 
growth of London created the necessity for 
‘this highway. From the western country 
all the exports came down the river to the 
Port of London: from the Port of London 
H all the import trade went up the river to the 
west of England. At the flow of the tide the 
deeply laden barges, like our own, but narrower, 
went up the river; at the ebb they went 
down. Going up, the barges carried spices, 
wine, silks, glass, candles, lamps, hangings, 
pictures, statuary, books, church furniture, 
and all the foreign luxuries that were now 
necessary in the British city; going down, 
they were laden with pelts and wool. The 
slaves, which formed so large a part of British 
export, not only at this period, but later, 
under the Saxons, were marched along the 
highway. There were also the barges laden 
with fruit, vegetables, grain, poultry, wild birds, 
carcases, for that wide London mouth which 
continually devoured and daily called for more. 
And there were the fishermen casting their 
nets for the salmon in the season, and for 
the other fish with which the river, its waters 
clean and wholesome, teemed all the year 
round. Full and various was the life upon 
the river. Always there was traffic, always 
movement, always activity, and always noise— 
much noise. A great noise: where boatmen are there is always noise ; they exchange 
the joke Fescennine, they laugh, they quarrel, they fight, they sing. To the Benedictine 
monks the river presented the spectacle of a procession as noisy and as animated as 
that which in the old days had made a stepping-stone of the island from one ford 
to the other. In short, there was never any time, from the beginning of the Roman 
occupation to the present day, when the Isle of Bramble was a quiet, secluded, desolate 
spot. Always crowded, bustling, and noisy. Why should not a Benedictine monastery 
be planted in the midst of the people? The Rule of Benedict was not the Rule 
of Robert of Citeaux. Two hundred years later, when the Priory of the Holy 
Trinity was founded, did they place the monastery in the wilds of Sheppey, or in 
the marshes of the Isie of Dogs, or on lonely Canvey? Not at all: they placed it 
within London Wall—at Aldgate, the busiest place in the City. And the Franciscans, 
were they exiled to some remote quarter? Not at all: they were established within 
the walls. So were the Austin Friars and the Crutched Friars; while White Friars 
and Black Friars were close to the City wall. And even the austere Cistercians 
were within hearing of the horse fairs, the races, the tournaments, and the sports 
of the .citizens upon the field called Smooth. Nor does it ever appear that the 
monks. were dissatisfied with their position, and craved for solitude : they preferred 
the din and roar of the noisiest city in the habitable world. 
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So that, by the evidence of natural situation, by the evidence of excavation, and 
by the evidence of ancient monuments, we understand that the Isle of Bramble 
was a Roman station, the point where the highway of the north met the highway 
of the south—the very heart of Britannia, the centre of all internal communication, 
the place by which, until London gathered all into her lap, the whole traffic of 
the island must pass. Before London existed, Thorney had become a place of the 
greatest importance ; long after London had become a rich and busy port, Thorney, 
the stepping-stone in the middle of the ford, continued its old importance and its 
activity. Never a place of trade, but always a place of passing traffic, its population 
was great, but as ephemeral as the May-fly: its people came, rested a night, a day, 
an hour, and were gone again. 

4. We have next the Luidence of Tradition. 

According to this authority we learn that the first Christian king was one Lucius, 
who in the year 178 addressed a letter to the then Pope, Eleutherius, begging for 
missionaries to instruct his people and himself in the Christian faith. ‘The Pope 
sent two priests named Ffagan and Dyfan, who converted the whole island. Bede 
tells this story; the old Welsh chroniclers also tell it, giving the British name of 
the king, Lleurwg ap Coel ap Cyllin. He it was who erected a church on the Isle 
of Bramble, in place of a temple of Apollo formerly standing there. We remember 
also that St. Paul’s was said to have been built on the site of a temple of Diana. 

This church continued in prosperity until the arrival, two hundred and fifty years 
later, of the murderous Saxons. First, news came up the river that the invader 
was on the Isle of Rum, which we call Thanet ; next, that he held the river—that 
he had overrun Essex---that he had overrun Kent. And then the procession of 
merchandise stopped suddenly. The ports of Kent were in the hands of the enemy. 
There was no more traffic on Watling Street. The travellers grew fewer daily ; till 
one day a troop of wild Saxons came across the ford, surprised the priests and the 
fisher-folk who remained, and left the island as desolate and silent as could be 
desired for the meditation of holy men. This done, the Saxons went on their way. 
They overran the midland country ; they drove the Britons back—still farther back— 
till they reached the mountains. No more news came to Thorney, for, though 
the ford continued, the island, like so many of the Roman stations, remained a 
waste Chester. 

In fulness of time the Saxon king himself settled down, became a man of peace, 
obeyed the order of the convert king to be baptised and to enter the Christian faith ; 
and when King Sebert had been persuaded to build a church to St. Paul on the 
highest ground of London, @,., _ 
he was further convinced & 
that it was his duty to 
restore the ruined church 
of St. Peter on the Isle of 
Thorney beside the ford. 

Scandal indeed would it be, 

were the throng that daily 

passed through the ford and 4, A 

over the island to see, in a. Ui, «) 2 “Ny Ni 

Christian country, the neg- enh el ii 

lected ruins of this Christian onlin ———— 

church. Accordingly the wr!’ 
builders soon set to work, British Helmet, found in the Thames 1868. 
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and before long the church rose tall and stately. The Miracle of the Hallowing, 
often told, may be repeated here. On the eve of the day fixed by the Bishop 
of London for the hallowing and dedication of the new St. Peter’s, one Edric, a 
fisherman, who lived in Thorney, was awakened by a loud voice calling him by 
name. It was midnight. He arose and went forth. The voice called him again 
from the opposite side of the river, which is now Lambeth, bidding him put out 
his boat to ferry a man across the river. He obeyed. He found on the shore a 
venerable person whose face and habiliments he knew not. The stranger bore in his 
hands certain vessels which Edric knew could only be intended for church purposes. 
However, he said nothing, but received this mysterious visitor into his boat and 
rowed him across the river. Arrived in Thorney, the stranger directed his steps to the 
church, and entered the portal. Straightway—lo! a marvel !—the church was lit up as 
by a thousand wax tapers, and voices arose chanting psalms-—sweet voices such as 
no man, save this rude fisherman, had ever heard before. He stood and listened. 
The voices, he perceived, could be none other than those of angels come down from 
heaven itself to sing the first service in the new church. Then the voices fell, and he 
heard one voice loud and solemn; and then the heavenly choir uplifted their voices 
again. Presently all was still: the service was over, the lights went out as suddenly 
as they had appeared, and the stranger came forth. 

“ Know, O Edric,” he said, while the fisherman’s heart glowed within him, ‘know 
that Iam Peter. I have hallowed the church myself. ‘To-morrow I charge thee that 
thou tell these things to the Bishop, who will find a sign and token in the church of 
my hallowing. And for another token, put forth again upon the river, cast thy nets, 
and thou shalt receive so great a draught of fishes that there will be no doubt left in 
thy mind. But give one-tenth to this my holy church.” 

So he vanished ; and the fisherman was left alone upon the river bank. But he put 
forth as directed, and cast his net, and presently brought ashore a draught miraculous. 

In the morning the Bishop with his clergy, and the King with his following, came up 
from London in their ships to hallow the church. They were received by Edric, who 
told them this strange story. And within the church the Bishop found the lingering 
fragrance of incense far more precious than any that he could offer; on the altar were 
the drippings of wax candles (long preserved as holy relics, being none other than the 
wax candles of heaven), and written in the dust certain words in Greek character. He 
doubted no longer. He proclaimed the joyous news, he held a service of thanksgiving 
instead of a hallowing. Who would not hold a service of praise and humble gratitude 
for such a mark of heavenly favour? And after service they returned to London 
and held a banquet, with Edric’s finest salmon lying on a lordly dish in the midst. 

How it was that Peter, who came from heaven direct, could not cross the river 
except in a boat, was never explained or asked. Perhaps we have here a little confusion 
between Rome and Heaven. Dover Street, we know, broke off at the edge of the 
marsh, and Dover Street led to Dover, and Dover to Rome. 

5. We are now prepared for the Luidence of History, which is not perhaps so 
interesting as that of tradition. Clio, it must be confessed, is sometimes dull. One 
misses the imagination and the daring flights of her sister, the tenth Muse—the Muse 
of Fiction. The earliest document which refers to the Abbey is a conveyance by 
Offa, King of Mercia, of a manor called Aldenham, to “St. Peter and the people 
of the Lord dwelling in Thorney, that ‘terrible ’—7.e., sacred—place which is called 
at Westminster.” The date of this ancient document is a.p. 785; but Bede, who 
died in 736, does not mention the foundation. Either, therefore, Bede passed it 
over purposely, or it was not thought of importance enough to be mentioned. He 
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does relate the building of St. Paul’s; but, on the other hand, he does not mention 
the hundreds of churches which sprang up all over the country. So that we need 
not attach any importance to the omission. My own opinion is that the church 
—a rude country church, perhaps—a building like that of Greenstead, Essex, the 
walls of split trees and the roof of rushes, was restored early in the seventh century, 
and that it did succeed an earlier church still. The traditional connection of King 
Sebert with the church is as ancient as anything we know about it, and the legend 
of Lucius and his church is at least supported by the recent discoveries of Roman 
remains and the certainty that the place was always of the greatest importance. 

There is another argument—or an illustration—in favour of the antiquity of 
some church, rude or not, upon this place. I advance it as an illustration, though 
to myself it appears to be an argument: I mean the long list of relics possessed 
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Tomb of King Sebert, Westminster Abbey. 


by the Abbey at the Dedication of the year 1065. We are not concerned with the 
question whether the relics were genuine or not, but merely with the fact that they 
were preserved by the monks as having been the gifts of various benefactors— 
Sebert, Offa, Athelstan, Edgar, Ethelred, Cnut, Queen Emma, and Edward himself. 
A church of small importance and of recent building would not dare to parade such 
pretensions. It takes time even for forgeries to gain credence and for legends to 

The relics ascribed to Sebert and Offa could easily have been carried away 
on occasion of attack. , 


grow. 


As for the nature of these sacred fragments, it is pleasant 
to read of sand and earth brought from Mount Sinai and Olivet, of the beam which 
supported the holy manger, of a piece of the holy manger, of frankincense presented 
by the Magi, of the seat on which our Lord was presented at the Temple, of portions 
of the holy cross presented by four kings at different times, of bones and vestments 
belonging to apostles and martyrs and the Virgin Mary and saints without number, 


whose very names are now forgotten. In the cathedral of Aix you may see just 
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such a collection as that which the monks of St. Peter displayed before the reverent 
eyes of the Confessor. We may remember that in the ninth and tenth centuries 
the rage for pilgrimising extended over the whole of Western Europe: pilgrims 
crowded every road, they marched in armies, and they returned laden with treasures, 
—-water from the Jordan, sand from Sinai, clods of earth from Gethsemane, and 
bones and bits of sacred wood without number. When Peter the Hermit arose to 
preach it was but putting a match to a pile ready to be fired. But, for such a list 
as that preserved by history, there was need of time as well as credulity. 

Then the same thing happened to the Saxon church which had been done by 
Saxon arms to the British church. It was destroyed, or at least plundered, by the 
Danes. The priests, who perhaps took refuge in London, saved their relics. After a 
hundred years of fighting, the Dane, too, came into the Christian fold. As soon as 
circumstances permitted, King Edgar, stimulated by Dunstan, rebuilt or restored 
the church, and brought twelve monks from Glastonbury. He also erected the 
monastic buildings after the Benedictine Rule ; and, as Stanley has pointed out, since 
in the monastery the church or chapel is built for the monks, the monastic buildings 
would be finished before the church. 

Next, Edgar gave the monks a charter in which these lands are described and 
the boundaries laid down. You shall see what a goodly foundation—on paper—was 
this Abbey of St. Peter when it left the King’s hands. ‘Take the map of London: 
run a line from Marble Arch along Oxford Street and Holborn—the line of the 
new Watling Street—till you reach the church of St. Andrew’s, Holborn ; then follow 
the Fleet river to its mouth,—-you have the north and east boundaries. ‘The Thames 
is a third boundary. For the fourth, draw a line from the spot where the Tyburn falls 
into the Thames, to Victoria Station—thence to Buckingham Palace—thence north to 


Marble Arch. The whole of the land included belonged to the Abbey. A little later 
the Abbey acquired the greater part of Chelsea, the manor of Paddington, the manor 
of Kilburn, including Hampstead, and Battersea,—in fact, what is now the wealthier 
half of modern London formerly belonged to the Benedictines of Westminster. At 
the time of Edgar’s charter, however, they had the area marked out above. More 
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than half of it was marsh land. In Doomsday Book there are but twenty-five houses 
on the whole estate. Waste land, lying in shallow ponds, sometimes flooded by high 
tides, only the rising ground between what is now St. James’s Park and Oxford 
Street could then be farmed. The ground was reclaimed and settled very slowly ; 
still more slowly was it built upon. Almost within the memory of man snipe were 
shot over South Kensington: a hundred years ago the whole of that thickly populated 
district west and south-west of Mayfair was a land of open fields. 

So that, notwithstanding the great extent of their possessions, the monks were by 
no means rich, nor were Edgar’s buildings, one imagines, very stately. Yet the later 
buildings replaced the older on the same sites. A plan of the Abbey of Edgar and 
Dunstan would show the Chapter-house and the Church where they are now; the 
common dormitory over the common hall, as it was afterwards; the refectory where 
it was afterwards; the cloisters, without which no Benedictine monastery was complete, 
also where are those of Henry III. But the buildings were insignificant compared 
with what followed. 

Roman Britain, we have said, was Christian for at least a hundred and fifty years; 
the country was also covered with monasteries and nunneries. Therefore it would 
be nothing out of the way or unusual to find monastic buildings on Thorney in the 
fourth century. There was as yet no Benedictine Rule. St. Martin of Tours 
introduced the Egyptian Rule into Gaul—whence it was taken over to England and to 
Ireland. It was a simple Rule, resembling that of the Essenes. No one had any 
property; all things were in common ; the only art allowed to be practised was that of 
writing; the older monks devoted their whole time to prayer; they took their meals 
together—bread and herbs, with salt—and, except for common prayer and common 
meals, they rarely left their cells: these were at first simple huts constructed of clay 
and bunches of reeds ; their churches were of wood; they shaved their heads to the 
line of the ears ; they wore leather jerkins, probably because these lasted longer than 
cloth of any kind; many of them wore hair shirts. The wooden church became a 
stone church ; the huts became cells built about a cloister; the cells themselves were 
abolished, and a common dormitory was substituted. Then came the Saxons, and 
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the monks were dispersed or fled into Wales, where they formed immense monasteries, 
as that of Bangor, with its three thousand monks. All had to be done over again, 
from the beginning. But monasticism, once introduced, flourished exceedingly among 
the Saxons, until the long war with the Danes destroyed the safety of the convent 
and demanded the service of every man able to carry a sword, and there were no 
more monks left in the land. All of which is necessary to explain why Dunstan 
had to people his Abbey with monks brought from Glastonbury. For Glastonbury 
and Abingdon, into which the Benedictine Rule had been introduced, were then the 
only monasteries surviving the long Danish troubles. 

These are the beginnings of the Abbey and the Church, and of life upon the 
Island of Bramble. This is the foundation of the history that follows. A busy 
place before London Bridge was built ; a place of throng and turmoil far back in the 
centuries before the coming of the Roman; a church built in the midst of the throng ; 
monks in leather jerkins living beside the church ; a ruined church, lying in ruins for 
two hundred years while the Saxon infidel daily passed beside it across the double ford ; 
then a rebuilding,—why not by Sebert? Another destruction, and another rebuilding. 

In course of time the river was embanked, and ran in a deeper channel; then 
the ford, as has been stated above, vanished, and the marshes were partly reclaimed, 
only pools remaining on both sides of the river,—the Southwark pools remained till 
the beginning of this century. But Thorney after the drying of the marsh continued 
to be an island. On the north, the west and the south sides it was bounded by 
streams ; on the east by the Thames. If you will take the map, and draw a line 
through Gardiner’s Lane across King Street to the river, you will be tracing the 
exact course of the rivulet which ran into the Thames and formed the northern 
boundary of the island ; another line, down Great College Street, marks the course of 
a second stream ; while a third line, down De la Hay and Princes Streets, joining the 
other two, marks the lie of a connecting canal called Long Ditch. It is interesting 
to walk along the narrow Gardiner’s Lane, one of the few remaining old streets of 
Westminster, and to mark how the road presents a certain unmistakable look of having 
been the bed of a stream: it bends and curves exactly like a stream. The same thing 
may be imagined—by a person of imagination—concerning Great College Street. 

The island thus formed covered an area of four hundred and seventy yards long 
from north to south, and three hundred and seventy yards broad from east to west. 
At some time or other—after the disappearance of the ford—the Abbey precinct 
was surrounded by a wall. In the same way St. Paul’s, in the midst of the City, was 
surrounded by a wall with embattled gates. A portion of this wall is perhaps still 
standing. The wall was pierced by four gates. One of these was in King Street, 
where the rivulet crossed ; one was at the east end of Tothill Street; a third was in 
Great College Street, and its modern successor still stands on the spot with no ancient 
work in it; the last was in New Palace Yard. In front of the riverside wall lived 
the population of Thorney—the town of Westminster, such as it was—decayed indeed 
since the deepening of the river: fisher-folk mostly, who plied their trade on the river. 
But of town or village, in the time of Edward the Confessor, there was little or none. 

When the old Palace of Westminster was founded another wall was erected round 
its buildings. Then the island was completely surrounded by a fortification ; the 
fisher-folk removed northward and settled somewhere lower down the river, where 
afterwards arose the New Palace and Whitehall: not higher up, where the ground 
continued to be a marsh for many centuries to come. We have seen the beginnings 
of the Church and of the Abbey. What were the beginnings of the Palace? When 
did a king begin to live on Thorney Island? And why? 
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Since neither tradition nor history speaks to the contrary, we may suppose that 
Cnut was the first to build some kind of palace or residence in this place. His 
buildings are said to have been burned in the time of Edward; therefore he must 
have built something. His residence on Thorney was neither continuous nor at any 
time of long duration. The court of the kings for many generations to come was a 
Court Itinerant. King Cnut travelled perpetually from place to place, followed by 
his regiment of house carles, though one knows not how many accompanied him. 
He stayed at Thorney because he loved the conversation of the Abbot Wolfstan. 
It was at Thorney that, according to the familiar story, he rebuked the courtiers 
in the matter of the rising tide ; and it was in the concluding years of his reign, when 
that marvellous change, graphically described by Freeman, fell upon him, and he 
became exactly the opposite of what he had before shown himself: when he foun ied 
and endowed and augmented churches and monasteries. His heart was changed : the 
stately services of the minster, the rolling of the organ, the chanting of the monks, 
the splendour of the altar, the story of the Gospel, the legends and the acts of the 
Saints, the pilgrimage to Rome,—these things pleased him more than the clash of 
steel on shield, the war cry, and the glorious madness of the fight. The beginner 
of the old Palace was the great King Cnut the Dane. 

We write under the shadow of the Abbey: the bells peal out over our heads; the 
organ swells and dies ; within the walls are the coffins and the bones of dead kings 
and princes and nobles. The air is ecclesiastic: we may talk of changed hearts and 
repentant age. The age of civil wars, imtestine wars—the worst wars of all, the wars 
of those who speak the same language—lasted for five hundred years after the death 
of King Cnut. We who belong to a generation which has learned some self-control 
cannot realise the intensity, the strength of the passions which devoured and maddened 
the kings of old. The things which make history dreadful: the murders ; the cry to 
arms at the least provocation; the cruel disregard of innocent suffering ; the wasting, 
pillaging, destroying of lands and fields, and villages and towns, in blind revenge ; 
the blinding and torturing and maiming of which every page is full,—these things 
mean the rage of kings, the revenge of kings upon their enemies. Cnut in his 
last years had no enemies: he had killed them all. Then there were no more 
rages ; he suffered his head to dwell upon nobler things: in modern language, he 
“got religion.” And so, at the end of this Prologue to the Westminster Play, we 
see the King taking off his blood-stained ermine, laying down the sword which has 
set free so many unwilling souls, and walking, in meditation and godly discourse, 
under the quiet cloisters of the Abbey. Outside, the noisy court and camp; within, 
the calm and peace of the religious life. The picture strikes a note of what is to 
follow when we pass into the period of history written from day to day, and draw 
up the curtain for the Pageant, Mystery, or Play of Westminster. 


WALTER BESANT. 
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HE woman herself was quite out of harmony with her en- 
vironment. 

The L£vening Mail was an old-established Radical paper 
whose assured prosperity obviated the necessity for any osten- 
and though its offices might have been considered comfortable, 

even well-furnished, some ten or fifteen years ago, the threadbare carpets, 
the leathern chairs worn springless by hard treatment, and the ordinary office 
paraphernalia (extra-ordinarily shabby) had little now in common with the fashionably 
dressed woman who seemed so thoroughly at home among them. 

From the crown of her small head, with its glossy masses of waved chestnut hair, 
adorned but not concealed by a tiny turquoise velvet bonnet—which had been 
assessed at a week’s journalistic pay—to the tips of the small feet shod in what 
she herself would have described as the Hookest and Knowlesiest of patent-leather 
shoes, Lady le Strange was exquisitely turned out by various and incomparable 
artists. The trinkets that jingled at her wrist from innumerable bangles, and the 
orchids which she had a reckless habit of wearing at all unseasonable times, 
proclaimed her perfect type of that luxurious, idle society woman whose short- 
comings and follies were so often shown up in the columns of the Zzening Mail. 
She had, too, that nameless, not-to-be-overestimated charm peculiar to a woman who 
has known herself lovely for nearly twenty years. 

The sole link that bound Lady le Strange to these dingy offices was the fact 
that she had brains. This fact the Editor had discovered upon first acquaintance, 
and he had at once determined they should be turned to some literary account. 
It was more than twelve months ago since she had accepted his invitation to see 
him in his editorial den; but she remembered still the undisguised amusement with 
which, having arrived before the hour appointed, she had watched the stream of 
contributors and employés who one after another came in to claim his attention 
and time. 

“ Well, what do you think of us?” he asked her when at last they left him free. 

Her large, intelligent gaze wandered from the work-a-day reporter who had 
lingered to jot down his last instructions, and from the ink-stained desk bestrewn 
with untidy papers and rough proofs, to the Editor himself, who also seemed 
different from the man—conventionally clad in evening dress, and with the air 
of idleness which is also a matter of convention—she had met the previous week 
at dinner. His hair was ruffled out of its society sleekness, his face was still flushed 
from a recent warm discussion. 

“T think you are all a little—dirty,” she admitted, with deprecating frankness. 

“ Judging from rather a superficial point of view,” he retorted. 
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“Of course. Dirt is, after all, only a superficial failing ;” and her merry laugh as 
she spoke disarmed his displeasure. 

That first visit had been followed by so many others that her first impressions 
had faded. She had more easily become accustomed to the brilliant young 
journalists, most of them unknown to fame and fashion, to the good-natured, grimy 
printers, to the cheeky newsboys, than they to the unaccustomed vision of loveliness 
she now almost daily presented to their view. First she had been beguiled into 
publishing her fresh opinions upon current topics ; then she was led on to writing 
stories ; then the passion of composition grew upon her, and by degrees she had 
become an almost indispensable member of the staff. The Editor had not confessed 
even to himself how much he depended upon her shrewd comments, which were 
the more valuable that often, if unconsciously, they were an assimilation of what she 
had heard in the high circles he had less opportunity and less time to frequent. 

On the present occasion she had looked in to correct some proofs ; and having 
accomplished her object she was leaving, when the Editor came out of his room and 
detained her. 

“T want you to write me a short story for to-morrow’s issue on a special subject 
—Platonic Friendship. Something in contradiction to this in the Meekly Review,” 
he explained, and handed her the journal. 

“To-morrow ? And to-night we are dining out and doing some play,—and really 
I know nothing at all about platonics. They are all nonsense, aren’t they? Excuses 
for flirtation—nothing more.” 





«4 feel sure / can depend upon it, and yuu.'” 
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“So the Weekly Review says. I want you to prove the contrary if you can.” 

“But I cannot. I have no time, no faith, no—no inspiration,” she insisted. 
(The Editor wisely waited and said nothing to persuade her.) “I can’t remember 
any story. I can’t imagine any story.” 

“ Yet you must know many—by heart,” he suggested, with a touch of malice. 

“ By heart? I don’t see what the heart has to do with it. It is the head one 
has to depend upon, and mine is a blank.” 

“T feel sure that I can depend upon it, and you.” 

By dint of subtle flattery and slow persistence the Editor succeeded in his object. 
Before Lady le Strange left she had promised without fail and at a given time to 
hand in the copy of a story on Platonic Friendship—which happened to be the 
sensational topic of the moment uppermost in conversation and in print; but not 
until her materials were ranged before her did she realise the difficulty of the task 
that she had undertaken. She was a woman of the world, and could have supplied 





“That very night they had dined at the Savoy.” 


instances sufficient as to the folly, the danger of close friendship between a woman 
with any beauty and a man with any youth. To take the opposite view of the 
subject and write something worth reading about it seemed the more impossible 
the more she pondered. All her experience, all her second-hand knowledge pointed 
to such an opposite conclusion. 

That very night they had dined at the Savoy. The guests at their table had 
included three smart married women, who had concerned themselves only with 
three unattached young men, their cavaliere servente; while she and an odd 
emancipated damsel who held strong views as to the “immorality of marriage ” 
and other time-honoured “degradations of the sex,” had been left to entertain her 
own husband and some one else’s—<zehose she had quite failed to grasp. Certainly 
Plato had nothing to do with that little dinner; nor had he prompted the play, 
the last act of which they had seen when dinner was over. 

There could be nothing realistic, nothing dramatic to be said about a friendship 
that was purely platonic. Even she, who had rather high ideas, even she, whose 
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many resources had been 
safeguards, whose mind 
had always triumphed over 
matter, — even she had 
never dreamed of anything 
so ideal as friendship with 
aman. No man had ever 
insulted her intelligence by 
suggesting such a course 
of conduct. She had had 
admirers, some of whom 
might have developed into 
lovers had she permitted 
their advances; but no 
one, or at least only one 
—and he was a_ mere 
boy—had deceived himself 
with the idea that he might 
dare to be her friend. 

She was thinking of 
the boy now. An opposite 
mirror flashed back her 
reflection. She no longer 
wore any flowers, any 
jewels ; her unbound hair 
fell over a formless white 
garment in which she looked very little more than sweet-and-twenty. Her head 
sank idly into her upturned palms as her elbows rested on the table; her eyes 
grew very big and far-away in their expression, as though they would penetrate the 
glass before her and the space that divided London from Calcutta. What a lazy, 
lotus-eating life it had been! No wonder she had been—well, not so wise as she was 
now ; and no wonder Stephen Trevor, her husband’s A.D.C., had been actually foolish, 
delighting in her smiles and too patently disturbed when for fun she made pretence 
to frown! It was all too Arcadian, too un-English, too—too climatic. 

Stephen Trevor had boldly called himself her friend. He had declared with 
more than necessary warmth of passion that the friendship of a good woman had 
altered all his life. When she left India he was less eloquent. His words of 
farewell were disjointed, but spoken in most deadly earnest—reverently too, beyond 
all doubt, for he had given her a ring that was his mother’s and begged her to 
keep it for him. Until he married? she had asked. Yes, until he married, he 
had answered, with apparent boyish bitterness of sorrow. 

All this was absurdly exalted and romantic, but the memory of it had sometimes 
come between her and her wifely duty ; and even now (after five years) a sense of 
comfort lay in the sure knowledge that on the other side of the ocean some one 
believed in her and—loved her, though the love masqueraded as friendship, A/atonic 
friendship. 





‘She was thinking of the boy now.” 


She roused herself with a start. Here was a story that she knew “by heart ”— 
no new story, but a true one. If she wrote it as it occurred—why should she zof 
write it? The circulation of the Zvening Mail, though large, had its limits. He 
would never know. 
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She hesitated; then the journalistic instinct awoke within her; she was lost. 
When she dipped her pen into the ink the matter was settled, for evil or good. ‘The 
words, the phrases, ran glibly on the paper. She had them all “ by heart.” 

* * * * * 

Lady le Strange did not realise what desecration she had done until the next 
day’s Evening Mail was in her hand and she saw her own story—it was in fact her 
own story—in print. Her first sensation was horror lest any one should read and 
discover what had been hitherto a sinless secret, but now, shaped and clothed in 
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“+1 must not keep you longer from your journalistic duties.'” 


definite and shameful language, seemed actual crime. She had laid her heart bare, 
and now was aghast at her own indelicacy. She shrank from herself, and from her 
own work, until the artist in her suggested that after all the work was well done. 
In other circumstances it might have been a source of pride and self-gratulation. 
As it was, she was struck with the charm of the writing. A certain grace, a purity 
of style, made the story idyllic, a prose-poem. 

A restless spirit possessed her, and bore her, she scarcely knew how, to Fleet 
Street, to the office of the Avening Mail; and so eager was she to hear what an 
outsider—one who could not know the discreditable facts—thought of her sketch, 
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that she felt inclined to resent it as an injury when informed that the Editor was 
there, but engaged. 

She stood near the door, trembling a little from unusual excitement, her nerves 
so highly strung that the voices in the adjoining room were clearly audible; and 
she began to wonder, with something like dismay, where she had heard one of 
them before. 

“You refuse ?” 

“T have no alternative : it is against our rules to give the name of any contributor 
or correspondent.” 

The door flew open, and the man who crossed the threshold stopped suddenly— 
stopped spellbound as he saw who it was that faced him. 

“Then it was you—you wrote it?” he articulated hoarsely. 

Lady le Strange had no words wherewith to answer. Some social impulse 
prompted her to hold out one daintily gloved hand in greeting, but it dropped to her 
side with a forlorn jingle of lucky bells and lockets as it remained ungrasped. 

How altered he was! Much handsomer, more manly. It was five years since 
she had seen him last, his blue eyes dark with emotion, his lips quivering as he said 
good-bye. Good-bye? No, that was au rvoir: this was the real, inexorable parting 
at the very moment of reunion. It was, she knew, only a hopeless fighting against 
fate that prompted her to put the commonplace inquiries, “when he had returned to 
England,” “ how long he meant to remain”; and, the ice once broken, she might 
have gone on talking at random had he not broken in upon her platitudes with 
almost terrible disdain. 

**T came two days ago. I shall go back—as soon as I can. I must say good-bye, 
Lady le Strange : I must not keep you longer from your journalistic duties.” 

And so he passed out of the room—out of her life ; while with dispassionate, 
impersonal deliberation she reviewed the past and wondered who it was had come off 
the worse in the encounter—she who had lost her own self-respect and a devotion 
that might always have been ideal rather than real, or he who had lost an illusion 
and with it faith in womankind. 

But this was a question for later full consideration. At present the convention- 
alities required that Lady le Strange should address herself to the Editor, who, with 
an amused, half-cynical smile, was waiting—and is still waiting—for an explanation 
she has never deigned to give. 


“ Benne.” 
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¥S our first parents, when the World was 


young, 


* \ Under the branches of the Tree of Life, 
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Wearied of toying in the noonday sun, 


Sought the deep shadows of that tree that gave 
A fuller knowledge; so in these later days 
Youth ever seeks amid Life's tangled paths 

To clutch the rose, unmindful of the thorn, 
And eat that fruit our Mother gave the World. 
So it must ever be that sharp -Experience 
Brings us to know that perfect peace 

Comes not until Life’s journey’s end, 


When all is hushed in painless, dreamless sleep. 


T. Dove KEIGHLEY. 





‘The foremost quality in a general is that he shall have 
a cool head, which receives just impressions of things ; which 
is never confused, nor allows itself to be dazzled or thrown 
off its balance by good or bad news.”—-NAPOLEON. 


PART 11. 


HE military career of Wellington naturally 

divides itself into three periods—the 

Indian period, the Peninsular period, and 

the period during which he commanded the allied 

forces in the Netherlands, terminating in the battle 

of Waterloo. I propose, therefore, in three articles, 

relating in turn to each of these periods, briefly to describe the 

principal incidents of this great soldier’s life, and to show how 

the experience he gained first in the East, and afterwards in 

South-Western Europe, so developed his natural talents and 

administrative capacity that he was finally able to meet and 

overthrow the French Emperor, whose genius for war had up to that date 
been regarded as absolutely unrivalled. 

Arthur Wellesley, the fourth son of the first Karl of Mornington, was born 
in 1769, and was educated first at a private school in Chelsea, and subsequently for 
a short time at Eton, whence he was removed to a military college at Angers, in 
France, presided over by an engineer officer, the Marquis of Pignerol. Being looked 
upon as the dunce of the family, and described by his mother as being “ food for 
powder and nothing more,” it was determined, according to the custom of those 
days, to provide him with a livelihood in the army, and at the age of seventeen he 
obtained an ensigncy in the 41st Foot. His family interest being powerful, he was 
rapidly promoted, becoming a lieutenant after nine months’ service as ensign, a 
captain after three-and-a-half years’ service as lieutenant, a major after less than two 
years’ service as captain, a lieutenant-colonel after five months’ service as major, 
and a colonel at the age of twenty-seven, after less than three years’ service as 
lieutenant-colonel. He was attached to the cavalry as well as the infantry, being 
transferred from the 41st Foot to the 12th Light Dragoons, thence to the 76th 
Foot, the 18th Light Dragoons, and finally to the 33rd Foot, of which he obtained 
the command in 1793. 

While stationed at home he sat in the Irish House of Commons as member for 
Trim, and was also for some time aide-de-camp to the Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland. 

In 1794 he accompanied his regiment to Antwerp, where it joined the force under 
the command of the Duke of York, and took part in the movement on Breda, and the 
engagement at Boxtel, a village on the river Dommel. On this occasion Lieutenant- 
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RISE OF WELLINGTON. 


Arthur, Duke of Wellington. After a Portrait by J. Hayter. 
Colonel Wellesley behaved with conspicuous judgment and gallantry—so much so, 
in fact, that he attracted the favourable notice of General Dundas, who afterwards 
entrusted him with the duty of covering the retreat of the British army. This retreat 
was indifferently conducted by Count Walmoden, a Hanoverian general, to whom 
the Duke of York had handed over his command; and after suffering the most 
grievous hardships and privations during the winter of 1794-95, the troops reached 
3remen and re-embarked for England early in 1795. ‘This first experience of field 
service was, no doubt, extremely valuable to Wellington in after years. It must have 
taught him that soldiers even of the best quality, well drilled, disciplined and 
equipped, cannot hope to be successful unless proper arrangements are made for 
their supply and transport ; and unless those who direct the operations have formed 
some definite plan of action, and have sufficient zeal and professional knowledge to 
carry it out. If the French generals had taken full advantage of the opportunities 
which the incapacity of the English and German commanders threw in their way, 
the British force must have been annihilated. As it was, Wellington considered it 
“4 marvel that any one belonging to the force escaped.” 

On its return to England Lieutenant-Colonel Wellesley’s regiment was quartered 
at Warley, and he himself proceeded on leave to Ireland. Apparently disgusted at the 
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mismanagement of the troops employed in 
the Low Countries, he made up his mind 
to leave the army, and in June 1795 he 
applied to Lord Camden, then Lord- 
Lieutenant of Ireland, for a civil post 
under the Irish Government. He wrote : 
“You will probably be surprised at my 
desiring a civil instead of a military 
office. It is certainly a departure from 
the line which I prefer; but I see the 
manner in which the military offices are 
filled, and I don’t wish to ask you for 
that which I know you cannot give me.” 
This application was unsuccessful ; and in 
the autumn of the same year Wellesley’s 
regiment was ordered to join in an 
expedition directed against the French 
settlements in the West Indies. The ships in which the troops embarked were 
driven back by stress of weather to Spithead, and the proposed operations 
being abandoned, the 33rd Foot was landed and quartered at Poole. A few 
months later the regiment was ordered to India, and arrived in Calcutta in 
February 1797. Shortly after Colonel Wellesley had reached India, the Governor- 
General, Sir John Shore, offered him the command of an expedition which was 
intended for the capture of Manilla; and, all the necessary arrangements being 
complete, the troops embarked and proceeded as far as Penang. Owing, however, 
to apprehensions of danger within India itself, the force was recalled ; and Colonel 
Wellesley returned to Calcutta, whence he proceeded early in 1798 on a visit to 
Lord Hobart, the Governor of Madras. Two months later Lord Mornington, 
Wellesley’s eldest brother, replaced Sir John Shore as Governor-General ; and at 
once took into consideration the critical state of affairs in Mysore, where Tippoo 
Sultan, the son of Hyder Ali, continued his late father’s fanatical animosity towards 
the English, and had allied himself with the French Republic, hoping for its aid 
in attacking the East India Company’s possessions in Southern India. 

The first step to be taken by the Governor-General was to secure the friend- 
ship, or at any rate the neutrality, of the Nizam; and for this purpose it was 
essential to re-establish British influence at that ruler’s court, and induce him 
to consent to the disbandment of a portion of his troops which had become 
formidable owing to its being officered by Frenchmen. This precautionary measure 
was successfully accomplished, and a fresh treaty of alliance was entered into 
between the Nizam and the Government of India in 1798; the French officers 
in the Nizam’s service were dismissed and sent home; the force to which they 
belonged was broken up; and a subsidiary force, 6000 strong, under British 
officers, took its place. While all this was going on Wellesley had been sent 
with his regiment from Calcutta to Madras; and on his arrival at the capital of 
the Southern Presidency he undertook, in communication with Lord Clive, the 
Governor, and General Harris, the Commander-in-Chief, to organise the commis- 
sariat, transport, and ordnance train needed for an advance upon Seringapatam. 
Feeling that the presence of the Governor-General would stimulate the local 
authorities to the exertions required to bring the campaign against Tippoo Sultan 
to a successful issue, he induced his brother to transfer temporarily the headquarters 
of the Government of India from Fort William to Fort St. George. 


The Marquis Wellesley, Governor-General of India. 
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The army of the Carnatic was assembled at Vellore early in 1799, and on 
February 11th it began its march towards Seringapatam, being joined a week later 
by the Hyderabad subsidiary force under British officers, as well as a contingent of 
the Nizam’s cavalry. The 33rd Foot was attached to this force, which numbered 
altogether about 16,000 men, and Colonel Wellesley was appointed to its command. 

Simultaneously with the advance of the Madras army, a Bombay corps commanded 
by General Stuart was landed at Cannanore, and moved up the Western Ghauts to a 
point named Sedasir, where it was attacked by Tippoo. ‘Tippoo was repulsed with 
some loss, and retired to the vicinity of Seringapatam, whence, after a short halt, 
he marched eastward for about twenty miles, and came into contact with General 
Harris’s troops at Mellavelly. Being there defeated for the second time, he 
withdrew into Seringapatam, in front of which place he threw up a line of field 
intrenchments. General Harris resolved to make a night attack on these defences, 
and the operation was entrusted to Colonel Wellesley and Colonel Shaw. The 
latter’s attack was successful; but owing to inadequate reconnaissance, as well 
as the darkness of the night and the thickness of the jungle, Wellesley entirely 
failed in his object, and lost twelve grenadiers of the 33rd, whom ‘Tippoo made 
prisoners and tortured to death by causing nails to be hammered into their skulls. 
The next morning, however, Tippoo’s intrenchments were carried without difficulty, 
and shortly afterwards Seringapatam was invested by General Harris, who meanwhile 
had been reinforced by General Stuart’s column. On May 7th, 1799, the city 
was taken by assault, the command on this occasion being given to Major-General 
Baird, and the reserve in the trenches being placed in charge of Colonel Wellesley. 
The garrison fought with remarkable obstinacy, and in the course of the struggle 
Tippoo Sultan was killed in front of one of the city gates. The treasure captured 
in Seringapatam was valued at about £1,200,000 sterling, and Colonel Wellesley’s 
share of it amounted to £7000 in money and £1200 in jewels. Two days after 
the assault Colonel Wellesley was ordered to relieve General Baird as Governor of 
Seringapatam—a favour which, whether he owed it to his own merits, or to his 
being the brother of the Governor-General, was not unnaturally resented by the 
officer whom he superseded. After 
serving on a mixed commission ap- 
pointed to report on the future govern- 
ment of Tippoo’s dominions, Colonel 
Wellesley was invested with supreme 
civil and military control over the 
province and capital of Mysore, and in 
this capacity exhibited administrative 
abilities of a very high order. In May 
1800 the Governor-General nominated 
Colonel Wellesley to the command of 
an expedition which it was proposed to 
send to Batavia with a view to inducing 
the Dutch to cede the island of Java 
to the English; this offer he declined 
after consulting the Governor of Madras. 
His reason for doing so -was that he 
considered it a more important work 
to put a stop to the depredations of oy, 
the noted freebooter, Dhoondiah Waugh, J | \ 
who had been seized and imprisoned Tippoo Sultan. is 
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by Tippoo, but regaining his liberty on the fall of Seringapatam, had established 
himself with a large foliowing of about 40,000 men in the Mahratta territory, between 
Goa and the western frontier of Mysore. A British force was accordingly assembled 
on the Tumbudra river, and the troops being divided into three columns, a 
vigorous effort was made to surround the band of marauders and capture its chief. 
After a series of long and rapid marches through an arid and difficult country, 
Wellesley came in contact with the main body of the enemy at Manauli, a small 
fort about fifty miles east of Belgaum, and after a cavalry skirmish pursued it for 
a hundred and fifty miles to Konagull on the Tumbudra, where, on September roth, 
he again attacked with his cavalry. ‘This engagement was decisive, Dhoondiah being 
killed and his followers completely broken up and dispersed. 

Colonel Wellesley had declined the command of the proposed expedition to 
Batavia when it was first offered him, but on his return to Mysore after Dhoondiah 
Waugh had been disposed of he received orders to proceed to Trincomalee, where 
the force originally intended for the annexation of Java was still being collected. At 
this period the attention of the Government, both at home and in India, was fixed 
on Egypt, which had been occupied by the French with the object of converting it 
into a base of operations against the British possessions in the East. The idea of 
annexing Java had not been entirely abandoned, but the Government of India was 
inclined to think that it might be more advantageous either to capture Mauritius, 
then a French colony, or to despatch an Indian contingent to the Red Sea, where 
it might co-operate with the force which was being prepared by the home authorities 
for the purpose of driving the French out of Egypt. The question was decided 
by the receipt of a despatch from His Majesty’s Ministers, ordering the Government 
of India to send 3000 men to Egypt; and Wellesley, who on his arrival at 
Trincomalee was apprised of this order, at once arranged on his own responsibility 
for the troops assembled at that port to sail for Bombay, notwithstanding strong 
remonstrance from the Governor of Ceylon. When called to account for acting 
in this matter without the sanction of the Governor-General, Wellesley justified 
himself on the ground that the movement from Trincomalee to Bombay would 
greatly expedite the arrival of the force at its ultimate destination, Bombay being 
the only port at which the requisite provisions and stores were obtainable, and where 
the transports could procure an adequate supply of.fresh water before starting on the 
voyage to Kosseir in the Red Sea. 

On reaching Bombay Colonel Wellesley received the unwelcome news that the 
Government of India had appointed Major-General Baird to command the expedition, 
and that his own position would be that of second-in-command ; the Governor-General 
explaining to him in a very kind letter that the number of troops employed had 
rendered it necessary to appoint a general officer to the chief command, and giving 
him the option of returning to Mysore if he objected to serve under General Baird. 
Wellesley was bitterly disappointed at being, as he conceived, unfairly superseded, 
though the officer appointed to the command was a long way senior to himself, and 
he expressed his indignation in very forcible terms to his brother Henry. Still, he 
was disinclined to avail himself of the Governor-General’s permission to return to 
Mysore, and he only did so because a severe attack of illness prevented him from 
accompanying the expedition. 

On his recovery, in May 1801, Wellesley resumed the government of Mysore, 
and for nearly two years occupied himself with the civil and military administration 
of that province. 

In April 1802, at the age of thirty-three, and after fifteen years’ service, he 
became a Major-General, his promotion having. been strongly urged upon His Royal 
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Highness the Duke of York by his brother the Governor-General, who himself two 
years before had been raised to an Irish marquisate, with the title of the 
Marquis Wellesley. 

About this time the evacuation of Egypt by the French had relieved the Government 
of India from the fear of external attack, and it seemed a fitting opportunity to extend 
the influence of the East India Company over the Mahratta confederacy, which at 
the beginning of the century was extremely powerful, and, if its members had acted 
in unison, might have seriously endangered our ascendency in the East. The nominal 
head of the confederacy was the Peshwa, Bajee Rao, whose capital was Poona ; its 
principal members were Sindhia, Holkar, the Raja of Berar, and the Gaekwar of 
Baroda. Of these Sindhia was the most formidable, possessing.a numerous army with 
strong artillery and well-equipped cavalry. In a semi-independent position, but still 
owing allegiance to Sindhia, there was a force commanded by the French adventurer 
Perron, numbering 30,000 infantry and 8000 cavalry, with 250 guns. This force, which 
was to a great extent officered by Frenchmen, occupied the important strongholds of 
Agra, Delhi, and Aligarh, and dominated the rich country between the Jumna and 
Ganges. The Raja of Berar was master of a large extent of territory to the north 
of the Nizam’s dominions, stretching from Cuttack on the east to Ellichpore on 
the west. Nagpore was the Raja’s capital, and his army consisted of about 
20,000 disciplined cavalry and 10,000 infantry. Holkar’s possessions lay between 
those of Sindhia on the east and the Bombay Presidency on the west. His army, 
composed chiefly of cavalry and, like Sindhia’s, commanded by French officers, 
numbered about 80,oco men. Holkar and Sindhia, however, were extremely jealous 
of each other; and the former,’ thinking that the latter exercised undue influence 
at the Peshwa’s court, crossed the Nerbudda in 1802, marched upon Poona, and 
defeated the combined forces of the Peshwa and Sindhia. Bajee Rao fled from his 
capital and sought refuge in British territory at Bassein, where he threw himself upon 
the protection of the East India Company. ‘Taking advantage of this occurrence, 
the Governor-General at the close of 1802 entered into a treaty with the Peshwa, 
known as the treaty of Bassein, which stipulated that the British Government 
should reinstate Bajee Rao at Poona and guard him against the aggression of the 
rival Mahratta states, while he on his part should be entirely guided in his foreign 
policy by the Government of India, ‘should employ no Europeans hostile to the 
British, and should assign territory sufficient to meet the cost of a subsidiary force 
similar to that maintained by the Nizam, and exclusively commanded by British 
officers. The Governor-General hoped to be able to carry this treaty into effect 
without provoking the open hostility of the Native States more or less directly 
concerned. ‘The provisions of the treaty, however, were so opposed to the interests 
of the principal Mahratta chiefs, especially to those of Sindhia and the Raja of 
Berar, that Lord Wellesley could not but recognise the strong probability of their 
endeavouring by force or intrigue to recover their ascendency at Poona, or to 
obtain compensation in some other direction. To guard against such a contingency 
the Governor-General determined to mobilise a portion of the army of each 
Presidency, and so to distribute the troops at his disposal as to bring effective 
pressure to bear on the states likely to oppose his policy. In November 1802 a 
force of 19,000 men, drawn from the Madras army, was concentrated at Hurryhur, 
on the north-west frontier of Mysore, and shortly afterwards orders were given for 
a division from Bombay, about 7000 strong, to be in readiness to operate in the 
direction of Surat and Broach. A force was collected at Calcutta for the occupation 
of the province of Cuttack; and General Lake, the Commander-in-Chief in India, 
was to be prepared to advance from Cawnpore with 14,000 men against Perron’s army 
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holding Delhi, Agra, and the North-West Provinces. Three reserve corps were 
also to be formed, for the purpose of covering the possessions of the British and 
their allies. The first of these corps was to hold Poona and support the Peshwa’s 
authority, the second was to take up a position on the river Kistna for the 
protection of the Nizam’s territory, and the third was to be established at Mirzapore 
and Benares for the defence of the Ganges valley. Such a dissemination of force 
might under other circumstances have led to disaster, but, owing to the mutual 
jealousy of the Mahratta chiefs, combined action on their part was hardly to be 
apprehended, and the results of Lord Wellesley’s bold and comprehensive scheme 
fully answered his expectations. 

In February 1803 Major-General Wellesley, who was then at Seringapatam, 
received instructions to occupy Poona and reinstate Bajee Rao. Proceeding at once 
to Hurryhur, he assumed command of about 10,600 of the Madras troops assembled 
at that place; and the Nizam’s contingent numbering 8400 men, under Colonel 
Stevenson, was also placed under his orders, and directed to join him on the march. 
Leaving Hurryhur on March gth, he effected a junction with Stevenson’s troops on 
April 15th; and three days later he re- 
ceived news that Amrat Rao, whom Holkar 
had entrusted with the Peshwa’s authority 
on the latter escaping to Bassein, intended 
to burn Poona before retiring from that 
city on the approach of the British force. 
Wellesley determined, if possible, to save 
the city from destruction ; and, escorted by 
a cavalry detachment only 400 strong, he 
reached Poona by a forced march, in which 
he covered not less than sixty miles in 
thirty hours. Amrat Rao was taken by 
surprise and precipitately withdrew, after 
sending a submissive message to the British “ 
commander; and Poona was occupied, 
without opposition, on April 2oth. Bajee 
Rao was replaced on the musnud on May 
13th, and the British force remained at 
his capital for some months, during which 
General Wellesley organised a pontoon train, repaired his ordnance carriages, pro- 
vided depéts and magazines for the supply of his troops, and brought his transport 
and commissariat services into a thoroughly efficient state. In the meantime Holkar 
had retired to Indore, but Sindhia and the Raja of Berar had assumed a threaten- 
ing attitude, and collected a large army at Burhanpur, on the river Taptee, near 
the Nizam’s northern frontier. It became evident from the movement of their 
troops that, as soon as the rains were over and the rivers fordable, these Mahratta 
chiefs intended either to invade the Nizam’s territory or to operate against the 
British in the direction of Poona. ‘Towards the end of June the Governor-General 
conferred full military and political powers on General Lake in Northern India and 
on Major-General Wellesley in the Deccan, and authorised them to take such action 
with regard to Holkar, Sindhia, and the Berar Raja as might be necessary to maintain 
the treaty of Bassein and to protect the rights and interests of the Government of 
India and its allies. Wellesley at once called upon Sindhia and the Raja of Berar 
to prove their friendly intentions by withdrawing their troops from Burhanpur to the 
stations where they were usually quartered. He warned them that should they decline 
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to do so he would attack them ; and, as a preliminary to decisive action, he moved 
his force from Poona towards Ahmednagar, a fort and city at that time held by 
Sindhia. ‘The Mahratta chiefs refused to withdraw unless the British force and the 
Nizam’s contingent also retired to their ordinary cantonments. Wellesley accordingly 
declared war, and proceeded to attack Ahmednagar, which after a siege was captured, 
with slight loss, on the 11th August. ‘The possession of this place greatly facilitated 
the offensive operations which Wellesley had in view, as it furnished an advanced 
base covering his main line of communication with Poona and Bombay, guarded the 
western portion of Hyderabad, and prevented the Mahratta chiefs from receiving any 
assistance from Southern India. Advancing from Ahmednagar on the 17th August 
Wellesley crossed the Godavery, and reached Aurungabad on the 24th of the same 
month ; and early in September Stevenson seized Jalna, an important fort on the 
Mahratta frontier. 

On the 21st September Stevenson’s force joined the main body, and arrangements 
were made to attack the united forces of Sindhia and the Raja of Berar on the 
24th. Owing, however, to defective information as to the disposition of the enemy’s 
troops, Wellesley ordered Stevenson to move by a different road from that taken by the 
force under his own immediate command, so that on the 23rd he alone encountered 
the Mahratta army strongly posted behind the river Kaitna, with its left supported 
by the village of Assaye and its front defended by 128 guns. The Mahrattas 
numbered 50,000, while Wellesley’s force consisted of 1500 British and about 6500 
Native soldiers, with only 17 guns. ‘The troops, cavalry horses, and gun bullocks were 
greatly fatigued by a march of twenty-four miles ; but, after a rapid reconnaissance, 
Wellesley resolved on what he himself called “the desperate expedient” of at once 
attacking the enemy. The Mahrattas were drawn up in a long line with their infantry 
and artillery on the left and their cavalry on the right, a detachment of the latter 
being posted in front of the Kaitna in order to observe the movements of the British 
force. Wellesley decided to engage the left, and to do so he had to march along the 
enemy’s front and to cross the Kaitna by a ford within easy range of the extreme 
left of the Mahratta position. On perceiving the object of this movement the 
French officers in command of the Mahratta infantry and artillery changed front 
with admirable precision, so as to bring their line parallel to that of the British 
infantry. ‘The latter, after crossing the ford, was drawn up in two lines, supported 
in rear by the 19th Light Dragoons and the regular Native cavalry, and covered on 
its left flank by the Mysore and Peshwa’s irregular cavalry. ‘The General’s intention 
was to push forward his left and thus penetrate the centre of the enemy’s line. 
By some mistake, however, the officer commanding the piquets, which were upon 
the right, led immediately up to the village of Assaye, and this advance was followed 
by the 74th Foot in the second line, which had been ordered to support the piquets. 
The result was a serious break in both the infantry lines, and severe loss to the 
piquets and the 74th Regiment. Matters became so critical that the British and 
Native cavalry had to charge into the Mahratta batteries in order to extricate what 
was left of their infantry in this part of the field. On the left the 78th Foot and 
the Sepoy battalions advanced with the utmost gallantry, and, after firing only two 
rounds, engaged the enemy with the bayonet. The Mahratta infantry at last gave 
way, abandoning their guns, and our Sepoys pursued the fugitives up to the nuda 
or ravine which ran along the rear of the position. A number of Mahratta gunners 
sheltered themselves beneath their guns, and, as soon as the tide of battle had 
passed them, they rose up, and, turning their pieces round, began to fire on the 
rear of the British force. Wellesley averted this danger by placing himself at the 
head of the 78th Regiment and the 7th Native Cavalry, and, by a vigorous charge, 
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again made himself master of the enemy’s artillery. This final charge decided the 
fortune of the day: the Mahrattas broke, and fled in all directions; 1200 of the 
enemy were killed on the field of battle, and 800 more during the pursuit; and 
98 guns, with a large amount of ammunition and stores, were captured. Unfortunately 
the pursuit was not carried out so promptly and effectually as Wellesley desired, for 
our regular cavalry had lost its cohesion, owing to the necessity for employing it to 
extricate the piquets and the 74th Foot in their premature attack on the village of 
Assaye. On the British side the loss was extremely heavy, amounting in killed and 
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wounded to 43 British officers, 540 non-commissioned officers and soldiers, 36 Native 
officers, and 1238 non-commissioned officers and soldiers.* Wellesley ¢ himself had 
one horse shot and a second piked under him. It was an infantry battle won 
almost entirely by the use of the bayonet. ‘The regular cavalry played a secondary, 
but useful, part in the action, while the irregular cavalry did little more than protect 
the left flank from Sindhia’s horsemen. The troops seriously engaged were out- 
numbered by ten to one, and lost more than a third of their total. The next day 
Stevenson’s force arrived in time to join in the pursuit of the scattered Mahratta 
army, after which it was ordered by Wellesley to march north of the Taptee and lay 
siege to Burhanpur and Asirgarh ; Wellesley himself undertaking to cover Stevenson 
while thus employed, to protect the lines of communication, and to defend the 
frontiers of the Nizam and the Peshwa. As a striking instance of Native duplicity, 
it may be mentioned that both these chiefs, who owed everything they possessed to 
the Government of India, did their utmost to thwart the operations of the British 
commander. The Nizam’s officials refused to accommodate our wounded in the 
fort of Dowlatabad; and the conduct of the Peshwa was even more unfriendly, as 
he not only neglected to furnish the supplies which he had promised, but intrigued 
with Sindhia and the Raja of Berar against us. 

While these events were taking place in the Deccan, equal activity had been 
displayed in our north-west frontier and in the neighbourhood of Cuttack. On the 
7th August General Lake started from Cawnpore with 14,000 men, and after 
defeating Perron’s troops before Aligarh, besieged and captured that stronghold. 
Perron thereupon signed an agreement not to fight again against the British, and 
was allowed to withdraw to Chandernagore, where he embarked for France, taking 
with him the enormous wealth which he had amassed in Sindhia’s service. He 
was succeeded in command of Sindhia’s troops by another Frenchman, named 
Bourquien, who retreated to a strong position covering Delhi, from which he was 
driven by General Lake with a loss of 68 guns and 3000 men, the British casualties 
being only 400 killed and wounded. Delhi fell into the conqueror’s hands, and the 
Mogul emperor, Shah Alum, was replaced on the throne, and became a pensioner 
of the East India Company. Bourquien and the French officers serving under him 
made terms with General Lake, and were permitted to leave the country ; and the 
Mahratta troops, thus deprived of their leaders, fell back on Agra, where, on the 
1oth October, they were again defeated and dispersed. The Agra garrison shortly 
afterwards surrendered, and the British force occupied the fort, which contained a 
large depot of stores, 164 guns, and 28 lakhs of treasure. Sindhia, with surprising 
obstinacy, determined to continue the struggle, and formed a fresh corps about 
16,000 strong, with 70 guns, out of the remains of Perron’s regiments, supplemented 
by fourteen of the best battalions of his own army. ‘This corps was attacked by 
Lake at Laswarrie, near Agra, on the 1st November; 5000 of the Mahratta troops 
were killed or wounded ;and the whole of Sindhia’s guns, baggage, and stores fell 
into the hands of the British. 

On the eastern side of the Peninsula the district of Cuttack, forming part of the 


* Every officer of the 74th Highlanders present with the regiment was either killed or wounded, except 
Quartermaster James Grant, who, when he saw so many of his friends fall in the battle, resolved to share 
their fate, and, though a non-combatant, joined the ranks and fought to the termination of the action. 

+ Colin Campbell, brigade-major to General Wellesley, writing about Assaye, said: ‘*‘ The General 
was in the thick of the action the whole time, and had a horse killed under him. No man could have 
shown a better example to the troops than he did. I never saw a man so cool and collected as he 
was, though, I can assure you, till our troops got orders to advance, the fate of the day seemed doubtful ; 
and, if the numerous cavalry of the enemy had done their duty, I hardly think it possible that we could 
have succeeded.” 
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Raja of Berar’s territory, was occupied without much opposition by a column under 
Colonel Harcourt ; and on the western side Colonel Woodington, acting under General 
Wellesley’s orders, besieged the fort of Broach, which belonged to Sindhia, and took it 
by assault on the 29th August. ‘Thus assailed on the north, south, and west, Sindhia 
endeavoured to gain time by proposing an armistice, in which the Raja of Berar 
was not included ; and this was agreed to early in November by General Wellesley, 
who considered it would be advantageous to break up the alliance existing between 
the tvo Mahratta chiefs and to continue the war against the Raja of Berar. While 
negotiations were going on between Wellesley and Sindhia, Colonel Stevenson was 
directed to march from Asirgarh, which had recently been captured, towards the 
Raja of Berar’s territory, and to lay siege to the fort of Gawilgarh. Wellesley intended 
to cover and support Stevenson’s operations with his own force ; but on approaching 
Gawilgarh he received information that Sindhia, contrary to his agreement, had 
united his troops with those of the Raja, and taken up a position threatening the 
line of advance. Effecting a junction with Stevenson’s column, Wellesley moved 
in the direction of the enemy, and on the 29th November, after a march of twenty-six 
miles, found the Mahratta army drawn up in front of the village of Argaum. Although 
it was late in the day, Wellesley decided to attack, and drew up his troops in two 
lines, the infantry in front, the regular cavalry in the second line supporting the right, 
and the irregular cavalry on the left. ‘The British force numbered about 14,000, 
exclusive of 4ooo irregular horse; and the Mahratta force, consisting chiefly of 
cavalry, numbered 40,000. When the first line came under the enemy’s guns, three 
of the Sepoy battalions which had behaved with great gallantry at the battle of 
Assaye were seized with a sudden panic and fled. “ Luckily,” the General remarked 
in a letter to his brother’s military secretary, “I happened to be at no great distance 
from them, and I was able to rally them and re-establish the battle. If I had not 
been there, I am convinced we should have lost the day.” ‘This incident necessitated 
the front line being re-formed, which caused some delay; but eventually the infantry 
advanced with great steadiness, the right being pushed forward with the object of 
turning the enemy’s left. On the failure of two attempts on the part of the enemy’s 
cavalry to throw the line into confusion, which were repulsed with great slaughter, 
the Mahrattas abandoned their position, leaving 38 guns with all their ammunition 
and stores on the field. The cavalry of the British force pursued the enemy by 
moonlight for several miles, destroying large numbers and capturing many elephants 
and camels. The total loss on the British side was not very serious, amounting 
to 46 Europeans and Natives killed and 293 wounded. 

This victory having opened the road to Gawilgarh, Wellesley ordered the troops 
under his immediate command, together with Stevenson’s column, to resume their 
march on November 3oth, and after a short investment the fort was taken by assault 
on the 15th December, with a loss on the British side of only 126 killed and wounded. 
The governor of the fort, his principal officers and the greater part of the garrison 
lost their lives; and 52 guns, 2000 English muskets, and a large quantity of ammu- 
nition fell into the hands of the besiegers. These operations, combined with the 
successes achieved in other parts of India, resulted in the Raja of Berar and Sindhia 
suing for peace ; and in December 1803 Wellesley concluded treaties with them, under 
which they ceded in perpetuity to the East India Company the important cities 
of Delhi, Agra, Broach, and Ahmednagar, transferred territory yielding an annual 
revenue of three millions sterling, and engaged not to take any Europeans into their 
service except with the sanction of the Government of India. 

ROBERTS. 
(Zo be continued.) 





* N Jan. 3rd, 1660, Mr. Samuel Pepys enters 
in his Diary, “'To the Theatre, where was 
acted the Beggars’ Bush, it being very well 

done, and here the first time that ever I saw women come upon 

the stage.” Up.to this time women’s parts had been played by 

boys; though women «certainly figured in the early religious 

Moralities and Mysteries. Cleopatra, in Antony and Cleopatra, 

picturing the indignities in store for her at Rome on Cesar’s 
, triumph, exclaims :— 


**The quick comedians 
Extemporally will stage us, and present 
Our Alexandrian revels. Antony 
Shall be brought drunken forth, and I shall see 
Some squeaking Cleopatra boy my greatness.”—Act V., Scene 2. 


Yet boys often played women’s parts excellently. Kinaston was celebrated in 
this 7é/e. Pepys says of his acting as the Duke’s sister in Zhe Loyal Subject, “He 
did make the loveliest lady that ever I did see.” .Once the prejudice against women 
appearing as actresses wore off, the gain in grace, refinement and gaiety by such 
impersonations became apparent. A few weeks after Pepys had noted their first 
appearance there is an entry in the Diary—‘“ By coach to the theatre, and there saw 
The Scornful Lady now done by women, which makes the play appear much better 
than ever it did to me.” The lady called Knipp, of whom we hear so often in the 
Diary, and with whom Mr. Pepys carried on a correspondence under the names, she 
of Barbary Allen and he of Dapper Dicky, was a favourite actress. It was this 
“merry jade” who first introduced the amorous Mr. Pepys to Nell Gwyn, shortly 
after the latter’s début on the stage. “She took us all in—#.e., to her box,” says 
Mr. Pepys (Jan. 23rd, 1666), “and brought to us Nelly—a most pretty woman, who 
acted the great part, Celia, to-day, and did it pretty well. I kissed her” (a great 
deal of kissing goes on in the Diary), “and so did my wife, and a mighty pretty soul 
she is.” In ending the record of the day’s pleasures there comes again “ specially 
kissing of Nell.” “It is just as well,” remarks Sir Walter Scott, “that Mrs. Pepys 
was present on this occasion.” 

According to the best accounts, Nell Gwyn was born in a cottage in Pipewell 
Lane, Hereford. But while she was still a child her parents removed to London, 
to Coal Yard, Drury Lane, and kept a fruit stall in the neighbouring Covent Garden, 
and here little Nell began life by helping her mother to sell oranges. Board-schools 
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were not in vogue then, and Nell could 
never do more than sign her initials, and 
that in a clumsy fashion. Basil Montague 
says he somewhere met with the following 
pretty anecdote of her childhood: ‘“ My 
first love, you must know, was a link boy.” 
“A what?” “Tis true,” says she, “ for 
all the frightfulness of your what; and a 
very good soul he was too, poor Dick, 
and had the heart of a gentleman. God 
knows what has become of him! He used 
to say I must have been a lord’s daughter 
for my beauty, and that I ought to ride 
in a carriage, and behaved to me as if I 
did. He, poor boy, would light me and 
my mother home, when we had sold our 
oranges, to our lodgings in Lewkinor Lane, 
as if we had been ladies of the land. He 
said he never felt easy for the evening 
Nell Gwyn. After Lely. till he had asked me how I did. ‘Then 
he went gaily about his work, and if he 
saw us housed at night, he slept like a prince. I shall never forget when he came 
blushing and stammering, and drew out of his pocket a pair of worsted stockings 
which he bought for my naked feet. It was bitter cold weather, and I had chilblains 
which made me hobble about till I cried; and what does poor Richard do but 
work hard like a horse and buy me these worsted stockings? My mother bade him 
put them on, and so he did; and his warm tears fell on my chilblains, and he said 
he should be the happiest lord on earth if the stockings did me any good.” 

In 1663 the new Drury Lane playhouse, called the King’s House, or the Theatre 
Royal, was opened under the management of the famous Killigrew ; and Dryden— 
then a struggling young man of letters—was engaged to supply it with three pieces 
a year at the modest salary of £300. The theatre was built on the site of the 
present one, and was 112 feet in length from east to west, and 59 feet in breadth 
from north to south. Proper scenery had taken the place of the coarse hangings or 

















arras of the Elizabethan theatres, and the stage was lighted with wax candles on brass 
censers or cressets. ‘The pit lay open to the weather for the sake of light (performances 
began then after dinner, at three in the afternoon), but was subsequently covered with 
a glazed cupola. ‘The prices were rathcr high: 4s. to tne boxes, 2s. 6d. to the pit, 
1s. 6d. to the middle gallery, and 1s, to the upper. 
What more natural than that 

“ pretty witty Nelly” should take 

her orange basket to the new 

theatre? Her person, though 

below the middle size, was well 

turned. She had a good natural 

air and a sprightliness of manner, 

and so merry was her laugh that 

it pervaded her face, making her 

eyes almost invisible. Her foot 


is sai ave been the smalles 
” said to have been . r - om Sandford Manor House, Fulham. At one time the Residence of 
in England. These qualifications Nell Gwyn. 
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promised well for comedy ; and Hart, the great tragedian of the King’s House, the 
“heart” of Killigrew’s company, as a quaint writer calls him, discerned her talents, 
and took in hand her dramatic training, as Mr. Bowes, in “ Pendennis,” coached 
the adorable Miss Emily Costigan. Hart was another Elliston in theatrical dignity, 
and worthy the pen of Charles Lamb. A presumptuous wag, it is said, attempted 
once to play a trick upon him on the stage. With this view, while Hart was delivering 
himself in true tragic tones, the conspirator, in a scaramouch dress, with whiskers 
from ear to ear, and a , 
Merry Andrew’s cap, sets 
himself down behind, and 
begins to smoke his pipe 
and laugh and point at 
athim. “ But Hart,” says 
the chronicler, “ was a man 
of that exactness and gran- 
deur that, let what would 
happen, he would never 
discompose himself. The 
house was in an uproar 
with laughing, clapping and 
hallooing. At last Hart 
turned and discovered Joe 
in the aforesaid posture, 
whereupon he immediately 
goes off the stage, swearing 
that he would never set 
foot on it again unless Joe 
was immediately turned out 
of doors, which was no 
sooner spoke than put in 
practice.” Under this able 
instructor Nelly’s genius 
rapidly matured. Her first 
appearance was in 1665, in 
Dryden’s Zndian Emperor ; 
or, The Conquest of Mexico, 
in the character of Cydaria, 
Montezuma’s daughter. Mr. 
Pepys is constantly making 
allusions to the excellence 
of her acting. Zhe English 
Monsieur he mentions as [eg " 
a mighty pretty play, very No. 79, Pall Mall; the Town House of Nell Gwyn. From a Print in the 

. British Museum. 
witty and pleasant. “ And 
the women do very well, but above all little Nelly (as Lady Wealthy), and so 
done her merry part as cannot be better done in nature.” And again, of 
her acting of Florimel, in Dryden’s Mayden Queen, he says, “So great a per- 
formance of a comical part was never, I believe, in the world before as Nell do 
this, both as a mad girl, then most and best of all when she comes on like a 
young gallant, and hath the motions and carriage of a spark the most that 
ever I saw any man have. It makes me, I confess, admire her.” “Pretty witty 
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Exterior of the Duke's Theatre, Lincoln's Inn Fields. 





Nelly” would undoubtedly have made the fortune of a Gaiety burlesque. He 
(Pepys) did not admire her in serious parts. Thus, in December 1667, he saw 
The Surprizall (a comedy by Sir R. Howard), and was not pleased with the actors, 
“and especially Nell’s acting of a serious part, which she spoils,” or the Indian 
imperor’s daughter, “which she does most basely.” Her good acting, indeed, of 
“mad parts” made it a miracle to Pepys “how ill she do any serious part—just 
like a fool or changeling.” But few actors are, like Garrick, excellent in both tragedy 
and comedy. Von omnia possumus omnes. If Nell could not play “great and 
serious parts” well, she could at least speak an epilogue admirably. We need not, 
therefore, conclude with one writer that Nell Gwyn was not so much a fine actress as 
a fine woman. Mr. Pepys was a regular playgoer, and no mean dramatic critic, 
though he did call the Midsummer Nights Dream “the most insipid, ridiculous play 
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Interior of the Duke's Theatre, showing the Stage. 


that I ever saw in my life.” One of the most graphic pictures of Nelly in the Diary 
is on Oct. 5th, 1667, when Mr. Pepys went behind the scenes. “To the King’s 
House, and there going in met with Knipp, and she took me up into the tireing rooms ; 
and to the woman’s shift, where Nell was dressing herself, and was all unready, and 
is pretty, prettier than I thought. And into the scene room, and there sat down, 
and she gave us fruit; and here I read the questions to Knipp while she answered 
me through all her part of Flora’s Figarys which was acted to-day. But, Lord! to 
see how they were both painted would make a man mad, and did make me loathe 
them, and what base company of men comes among them, and how lewdly they 
talk! And how poor the men are in clothes, yet what a show they make on the stage 
by candlelight, is very observable. But to see how Nell cursed for having so few 
people in the pit was strange; the other house carrying away all the people at the 
new play, and is said nowadays to have generally the most company, as being better 
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players. By-and-by into the pit, and there saw the play, which is pretty good.” The 
other house was the Duke’s Theatre, in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, at the back of what is 
now the College of Surgeons towards Portugal Street. It was under the management 
of Sir W. Davenant, and had Betterton and Kinaston among its company. Some 
actresses are candlelight beauties only ; not so Nell Gwyn. ‘To Westminster,” says 
Mr. Pepys on May-day 1667, “in the way meeting many milkmaids with their 
garlands upon their pails, dancing with a fiddler before them; and saw pretty Nelly 
standing at her lodgings door in Drury Lane in her smock sleeves and bodice, 
looking upon one. She seemed a mighty pretty creature.” Shortly after this we find 
Nelly at high jinks or hygienics at Epsom Spa, then a fashionable place to take; the 
waters. “To Epsom,” says the same gossip purveyor, “ by eight o’clock to the well, 
where much company. And to the town to the King’s Head, and hear that my 
Lord Buckhurst and Nelly are lodged at the next house, and Sir Charles Sedley 
with them, and keep a merry house. Poor girl! I pity her, but more the loss at the 
King’s House.” Ah, Mr. Pepys! you were not of the party. inc ille lacryme. 
Nor was Nelly lost to the King’s House, for it was while performing there some 
time after, in a hat of the “circumference of a large coach-wheel,” that she convulsed 
the house with her droll appearance and half suffocated the King with laughter. ‘This 
big hat was an invention of Dryden, to ridicule the rival company at the Duke’s 
Theatre. In Zyrannic Love ; or, The Royal Martyr, one of Dryden’s ‘plays, “ Mrs, 
Eleanor Gwyn” acted Valeria. At the end of the play she lies dead on the stage. 
When the bearers come to carry her off she exclaims to one of them, 


**Hold, are you mad, you d——d confounded dog ? 
I am to rise and speak the Epilogue.” 


Then to the audience : 


**T come, kind gentlemen, strange news to tell ye: 
I am the ghost of poor departed Nelly. 
Sweet ladies, be not frighted, I'll be civil. 
I'm what I was—a little harmless devil. 
“ * * * 
To tell you true, I walk because I die 
Out of my calling in a tragedy. 
Oh ! poet, d——d dull poet who could prove 
So senseless to make Nelly die for love : 
Nay, what’s yet worse, to kill me in the prime 
Of Easter term, in tart and cheesecake time. 
As for my epitaph when I am gone, 
I'll trust no poet, but will write my own: 
Here Nelly lies, who though she lived a slattern 
Yet died a princess acting in St. Cathar'ne.” * 


Curll says that it was by the humorous manner in which Nelly spoke this Epilogue 
that she first captivated the King. Certain it is that shortly after this she became the 
King’s mistress. The Gentleman’s Magazine (1784) says the Duke of Buckingham 
introduced her to her sovereign with a view of supplanting the Duchess of Cleveland. 
Be this as it may, of all Charles’s mistresses there was none who retained a stronger 
hold of that fickle monarch’s affections than the “bold merry jade who lay laughing 
upon the people ” in the next box to Mr. Pepys on Jan. 7th, 1668. 

Probably her wit and frankness had a piquancy when mere beauty palled. Nota 


* St. Catharine was the royal martyr. 
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few racy remarks of hers to the King are recorded. “Oh, Nell!” said the monarch, 
“what shall I do to please the people of England?” “ Dismiss your ladies, may 
it please your Majesty,” replied Nell, “and mind your business.” The Duchess of 
Portsmouth seems to have been Nell’s chief rival. ‘There is a rather coarse ballad 
consisting of mutual recriminations between the two, in which Nelly has certainly not 
the worse of it. Once, when at Oxford, Nelly’s coach was mobbed in mistake for 
that of the Duchess of Portsmouth, unpopular as a Papist. “ Be civil, good people,” 
said Nelly, putting her head out of the window, “I am the Protestant mistress.” ‘The 
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Duchess of Portsmouth ‘retaliated by adding, when Nell was praised, “ Yes, madam; 
but any one may know she has been an orange wench by her swearing.” Perhaps the 
Duchess meant that Nelly discovered herself by the nature of her oaths, because 
swearing was far from being then a mark of ill-breeding in a lady: rather the reverse. 
Sarah, Duchess of Marlborough, once came to consult the future Lord Mansfield, then 
a rising young barrister, at his chambers, and found him supping out. “I don’t know 
who the lady was,” said the clerk, relating the affair to his master on his return, “ but 
I am sure she must have been a lady of quality because she swore so dreadfully.” 
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“East View of Chelsey Colledge and the Rotunda in Ranelagh Gardens." From an Old Print. 


Queen Elizabeth swore, as we know from Mr. Froude, “not like a comfit-maker’s 
wife, but good, round, mouth-filling oaths that would have satisfied Hotspur.” 

Nelly was living at this time at a house in St. James’s Park. It was here that 
the austere John Evelyn, walking through the Park, tells us how he “saw and heard 
a very familiar discourse between the King and Mrs. Nelly, as they called an impudent 
comedian, she looking out of her garden on a terrace at the top and the King standing 
on the green walke under it. I was heartily sorry at this scene.” Nell’s summer 
residence was Bagnigge Wells. Here she entertained Charles and the Duke of York 
with concerts, breakfasts, etc., in the banqueting-room of the old residence—a long, 
low room with panelled walls and the bust of Nell Gwyn in alto relievo over an 
ornamental fireplace. Apropos of Nelly’s residences, there is an interesting episode 
in connection with Bishop Ken, of Evening Hymn fame. In 1683, when Charles 
was building himself a new palace at Winchester, designed to rival the glories of 
Versailles, lodgings had to be found for Nell Gwyn, and the “harbinger” to whom 
this duty fell fixed unluckily on Ken’s prebendal house for the purpose. Ken, then 
only a royal chaplain, firmly refused to have such an inmate. “ Not for his kingdom ” 
would he comply with the King’scommands. He is.even said to have taken a practical 
way of settling the matter by putting his house into the builders’ hands for repairs and 
having it unroofed ; so Nell had to be lodged with the more compliant Dean at the 
Deanery. In his heart Charles respected Ken’s firmness in the matter; for when 
the see of Bath and Wells was vacant, and he was beset with solicitations for it, he 
exclaimed, “ Odd’s fish! who shall have Bath and Wells but the little black fellow who 
would not give poor Nelly a lodgings!” If Nelly was not a favourite with the clergy, 
she was with the people; for she had a heart to feel for the poor—like Dido, not 
unacquainted herself with misfortune. It was she, as is well known, who recommended 
to Charles the founding of Chelsea Hospital, a noble act of benevolence inseparably 
associated with her name; and by her will she left many legacies to charities, among 
them one for releasing poor debtors out of prison. During his life Charles lavished his 
favours on Nell Gwyn. She had a pension of £5000 a year; her son was created 
Earl of Burford, and in 1683 Duke of St. Albans ; and had the King lived a few months 
longer Nelly would have been Countess of Greenwich—no bad preferment from the 
orange basket. Almost the last words which Charles uttered were, “ Let not poor 
Nelly starve.” They remind one irresistibly of Nelson’s dying plea for “ poor Lady 
Hamilton.” Cold-hearted as James was, he amply fulfilled his brother’s wish, while 
England basely betrayed her hero’s trust. 

Gratitude to James may have had something to do with the change of faith which 
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Evelyn records on Jan. 19th, 1685. “This day Dryden the poet and Mistress Nelly 
were said to go to mass.” “Such converts are small loss,” he adds, “to the Church.” 
Less than two years afterwards “ pretty witty Nelly” died of apoplexy, at the early 
age of thirty-eight. She is said to have died “ piously and penitently.” It had been 
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a short life, but a merry one. Most of us are better than our creed, and cannot help 
feeling a secret liking for “poor Nelly.” ‘Before ye gie poor frailty names,” Burns 
bids us remember their temptations. Brought up by a drunken mother, among the 
more than questionable surroundings of Lewkinor Street, Drury Lane, to fill strong 
waters for gentlemen, early introduced to the demoralising influences of the Restoration 











South Frant of the same. 


stage, and removed from there to the still more demoralising influences of Whitehall, 
we can only wonder that she should have retained through it all a warm and tender 
heart, and virtue enough at least to keep faithful, as she was, to her royal lover. Let us 
hope that the recording angel, remembering these things as he writes down her frailties, 
may drop a tear which will blot them out for ever. 


EDWARD MANSON. 











IV. 


HEN, about an hour afterwards, Umberley returned to the 
Dormouse Inn, he found Bates awaiting him in front of 
the hostelry. 

The ex-dragoon breathed a sigh of relief when he saw 
the detective. 

“T have been up these two hours,” he said, “ looking 
for you, sir; and there wasn’t a soul as knew anything 
about you.” 

“ T am glad of that,” answered Umberley. “ That shows 
that people mind their own business in these parts. I have been up these four 
hours. Now put the mare into the trap, and when I have had some breakfast we 
will take a look round the country.” 

The morning meal proved to be ample and varied. There was a lovely grilled 
trout, flanked by a dish of kidneys, which, with some very fair tea, a plate of fresh- 
plucked strawberries and some luscious Devonshire cream, made a repast fit for a 
king. Umberley, the bread and milk at the Towers notwithstanding, demolished 
the lot. 

Markham came into the little parlour to welcome his guest. The name of 
Humphrey Ilpertson had a magic power with him; and mine host, anxious to make 
himself agreeable, rattled away with all the information which he thought might be 
useful or attractive to a gentleman sent to him by Mr. Ilpertson. He informed 
Umberley, among other things, of the fact that Sir Andrew Wearhouse, one of the 
magistrates for the district, together with the deputy county coroner and one of 
the police officials from Kingsbridge, were coming to the Green that morning to hold 
a consultation and an inquiry into the coffin-stealing business. 

Umberley asked about what time the inquiry was likely to take place, and where ; 
and was informed that the Dormouse Inn was the chosen place, that the big room 
upstairs was even then being got ready, and that twelve o’clock was the hour 
appointed. 

The good Markham vowed that he had never known a less talkative man than 
Umberley. 

“Who can her be ?” he said afterwards, in a tone of disgust to a couple of friends 
engaged in the seemingly agreeable task of emptying great mugs of cider. ‘‘ There 
be I: I be a-doing all the talking, and he bain’t saying nowt no time.” 

One of his friends surmised that Umberley had been sent over about the coffin 
affair; whilst the other confirmed Bates’s opinion that Umberley probably was a 
lawyer’s clerk come to inspect the premises on behalf of Mr. Ilpertson. 

Markham resented the suggestion. 

“Qh, let un inspect! My house be as right as a trivet, and worth five times 
the money he lent I.” 
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Umberley in the mean- 
time had met Bates, who 
was waiting with the trap 
at the door. 

“We will drive down 
to the Hele,” he said, 
“by that lane which leads 
past the parsonage and 
around the ‘Towers. The 
first turning you reach is a 
very steep one ; but if you 
go on until you come to the 
big farm with the red roof, 
the way down is easy.” 

Bates opened his eyes 
wide. Umberley’s know- 
ledge of the country 
dumfoundered him. He 
was not aware that the 
detective had passed a 
quarter of an hour on the 
highest open point of 
the Towers, where all the 
country for miles round 
lay spread out like a map 
before his eyes. 

The mare seemed to 
be as fresh as ever, the 
previous evening’s drive notwithstanding ; and in less than twenty minutes Umberley 
stopped Bates in front of a small row of fishermen’s cottages at the bottom of the 
cliff. A quarter of a mile farther on the reddish-brown rocks, partly covered and 
edged with their patches of greenery, turned to the right and left, and a placid, 
nearly motionless sea stretched east and west and south as far as the eye could 
reach, until a line of low-lying mist wiped out the horizon. ‘The water churned 




















***1 be a-doing all the talking, and he bain't saying nowt.'” 


drowsily against the shingly beach. 

In front of the fishermen’s cottages the beach ran down for the distance of 
fifty yards to the Hele, which there was perhaps a quarter of a mile wide. A landing- 
place had been built of stout oaken timbers, now grey and sun-scalded, and two 
sailing-boats were moored to it. One of these was a big yawl-rigged boat, which lay 
swinging with the wind and tide; the other, a smaller one, perhaps fourteen feet 
long, bearing only one mast and a very small bowsprit, was made fast by the painter 
to a post of the landing-stage. 

The detective looked at the two boats, and scrutinised their sailing powers with 
the eye of a connoisseur. 

“That little boat,” he said to himself, “ would carry anybody all round this coast, 
and one man could handle her very well in fairish weather.” 

He jumped from the trap, and walked down to the end of the landing-stage. A 
sturdy old Devonshire fisherman, big-booted, bronzed and red-bearded, was swinging 
his legs on one of the stumps, engaged in mending a net, and a brown-faced lad was 
helping him. The fisherman looked up unconcernedly, and merely nodded his head 
with a “ Good day, sir,” as Umberley approached. 
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“Ts that your boat?” asked Umberley, pointing to the smaller one of the two. 

“ Ay, ay, sir,” was the reply. “They be mine, tha pair.” 

“ Do you ever lend them on hire ?” asked Umberley. 

“ Ay, ay, sir,” again was the answer. 

Umberley paused for a moment, then asked : 

* How long is it since anybody has used this one ?” 

The fisherman pulled up one booted leg, and placed it across his knee. Then, 
looking Umberley straight in the face, and examining him warily, he said, after a 
slight pause : 

“ About a fortnight agone, sir.” 

Umberley put his hand in his pocket and took out a shilling. 

“ Answering questions like this is dry work,” he said; “and there is some decent 
cider to be had at the Dormouse. Here, take this.” 

The fisherman’s face brightened. 

“Thank you, sir,” he exclaimed, and put the money in his pocket. 

“ And now, perhaps, you can tell me who it was that last used that boat ?” 

The fisherman again looked at Umberley half suspiciously, though the smile had 
not yet faded from his lips. 

“That young doctor from the Towers did,” he said slowly. ‘“ He had hired un 
from I for a month, and he paid I half a soverin, and he paid I no more, and he 
be gone.” 

“Oh! he hasn’t paid you in full, then?” rejoined the detective. 

“No,” snorted the fisherman. ‘ He coomed down in tha middle o’ tha night, 
about a foartnight agone, and he sailed her to Dartmouth ; and there he paid Abe 
Erskine ten shillen to bring her back along here, and he ought to ha’ paid a pound. 
I wur out that night myself, but it wur foggy on shore, and I didn’t see un; but Abe 
Erskine, he do say as he landed on tha Kingswear side first of all, and then coomed 
across to Dartmouth; and what him wanted to do that for, I doan’t know. Look 
here,” continued the fisherman, putting his hand in his trousers’ pocket, and producing 
a tiny paper packet, which he unfolded with the utmost care, “thee look at that. 
That be what I found in tha boat when her coom back with Abe Erskine.” 

He handed the object the packet contained to Umberley. It was a small 
earring, a simple, plain hoop with only a golden forget-me-not to ornament it. 

“Tl buy that from you,” said Umberley. “It is not worth above five shillings, 
but I will give you six shillings for it.” 

The fisherman again looked up with those.shrewd brown eyes of his. 

“What does thee want with un?” he asked. 

“Nothing particular. Keep it if you don’t want to part with it, and I'll keep 
my money.” 

The fisherman looked at Umberley, and then at the little earring. He pursed 
his lips, and muttered to himself, “Six shillen? Humph!” 

At last he handed it to Umberley. 

“Tt bain’t much use to nobody. Here, I'll take thy six shillen.” 

Umberley put the little earring in his pocket, and then continued : 

“Was the young doctor alone in the boat?” 

“T doan’t know,” said the fisherman. “I never see’d un; but Abe Erskine, he 
never said nowt about nobody else.” 

“Po you know whether he had a big case or any big luggage with him—a 
big parcel or anything?” 

“How be I to know?” rejoined the fisherman, rather impatiently. “I never 
see’d un, or I should ha’ asked un for my money.” 
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The detective saw 
that prolonged ques- 
tioning was undesir- ( 
able, and asking 
permission to look at 
the boat, he climbed 
into her. As the tide 
was out, she was lying 
high and dry. He 
could find nothing 
extraordinary, nor any 
trace of what he 
sought. 

That being over, he 
sent Bates back 
with the trap by 
the way he Z 
had come, 
and walking 
along the , S , - 3 | | \ 
beachstruck < 4) “9 = \ \ " i}// 
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‘What's the matter now, my dear?’” 
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' /'\ side of the Hele underneath the walls of the castle. Another 


by timber fittings, ran from the river by easy zigzags to 
the cliff above, and the detective followed it, examining it 
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carefully as he went along. 


The greater portion of the path was hidden from view of anybody above and 


below by a luxuriant growth of young trees ; and Umberley said to himself: 


“A man might carry nearly anything down here without being seen by anybody. 
A corpse could easily be brought down by that way, and then, weighted by a 
couple of stones at head and feet, it might find a never-discoverable resting-place 


in the sea.” 


Umberley took the little earring which he had bought out of his pocket, and 
turned it between his fingers. He was so absorbed in his thoughts when he reached 
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the end of his ascent, and was walking along through the plantation of oaks under- 
neath the Towers, that he did not notice the girl who had furnished him with the milk 
and bread that morning. She was sitting on a tree stump, crying as if her heart 
were breaking, and it was only her sobbing which attracted his attention. He 
stepped back a few paces and looked at her. 

“ What’s the matter now, my dear?” he said. ‘“ What are you crying about?” 

“Crying!” she retorted, with red eyes and swollen face. ‘So wouldst thee 
cry, if thee didst live in tha Towers.” 

“Has anything happened ?” he asked. 

“Happened!” she retorted, bursting out afresh with her tears. “ Virst Miss 
Isabel, and now Mester Frank. If that bain’t enough to cry vor, tell I what is.” 

Umberley paused for a second, and then said gently : 

“Something sad has happened, I can see that. But you haven’t told me what 
it is. What has happened to the Doctor ?” 

“ He be dead, he be,” she replied,—-“ dead. There bain’t no luck about tha 
Towers. Oh dear! oh dear!” And the tears flowed afresh. 

The detective stroked her face, and she did not resent it. 

“Come now,” he said, “it’s no use crying over what has happened. Go back 
to your mother. She’ll want you, most likely. All your tears won’t bring him back 
if he’s dead.” 

“T never liked un,” sobbed the girl,—‘“I never liked un: him wur always silly- 
like wi’ gin, and drabbited, but now he be goane, I be sorry for un; and poor 
Mester, what ull him do?” 

Umberley remembered the scene between Frank Stedholme and Dotty Ben, which 
he had witnessed a few hours before, and, patting the girl’s cheek softly, he said, “ You 
had better go in to your mother, my dear,” and walked away quickly. 

At the Dormouse he found everybody in a state of great excitement. Old Ben 
Yeoman, Mr. Geoffrey Stedholme’s only man-servant, and the father of the girl whom 
Umberley had just left sitting amid her tears, had come to the inn, and brought 
information that Dr. Frank Stedholme was dead, having poisoned himself. Sir 
Andrew Wearhouse was upstairs, and the deputy coroner and the police official 
with him. The old family servitor, white-headed and white-faced, was standing on 
the greensward, bare-headed and with bowed frame. The shame and disgrace which 
were threatening the family seemed to brood on his wrinkled forehead; and the 
few countrymen and villagers who had congregated stood apart as in grief over the 
downfall of a great house and the horrible tarnish on an honourable name. 

Bates and Markham were close by, talking to one another in whispered converse. 
Such a disaster, or rather series of disasters, had never disturbed that peaceful 
countryside while living man remembered. 

Old Ben brought a message from Mr. Geoffrey Stedholme, expressing the wish 
that Sir Andrew Wearhouse, if he were there, might call on him. They were old 
friends, and at one time it had been mooted that Isabel Stedholme might one day 
become the bride of young Harry Wearhouse, the Baronet’s son. 

Umberley was surveying the little groups standing on the green, when Sir 
Andrew emerged from the building. He was a portly gentleman, with a dignified 
face surrounded by a close-cut, reddish-white beard ; in the latter fifties, but of that 
ruddy vigour which stamps a man accustomed to a healthy and wholesome life in 
the open air. He was dressed in a black Melton coat and waistcoat, with riding 
breeches and gaiters. 

He walked up to Ben and touched the old man on the shoulder. 

“This is all very sad, my poor Ben,” he said, “and I am so sorry to hear it all. 
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Go back and tell your master I 
shall be with him very shortly.” 

With that he turned, and his 
glance alighted upon Umberley. 
He looked at the detective for a 
moment, then, stepping up to 
him, said: 

“TI suppose you are Mr. 
Umberley ? I had a letter about 
you this morning from Mr. Ilpert- 
son. So you are ”—and he toned 
his voice nearly to a whisper at 
Umberley’s sign of caution—“ the 
famous detective. I knew your 
father years ago. We were at 
Oxford together, though he was — 
older than I. Will you come with 
us to the Towers ?” - 

Umberley was only too glad 
to consent, and the whole party 
entered a waggonette which was 
standing ready to take them. 

At the great gate of the Towers 
they alighted, and they all seemed 
to be weighted with something like 
awe as they looked at those mas- 
sive and venerable portals. Brave 
knights had ridden through those 
gates decked with the laurels of 
victory, and noble dames had “*80 you are the famous detective.’” 
entered there followed by rejoicing throngs. Now those had come who would bring 
shame and sorrow and the terrors of an outraged law. 

It had been arranged that Sir Andrew should see Mr. Geoffrey Stedholme alone 
first of all, and obtain the old squire’s wishes in regard to the proceedings. ‘The 
deputy coroner was a glum and silent man, who had taken to himself an undue 
importance from being concerned in the unravelment of such an unusual mystery. 
The police inspector from Kingsbridge, having arrayed himself in unmistakable 
police-civilian clothing, thought himself a prince of detectives, equal to any which 
the Criminal Investigation Department might boast, from similar reasons. Both eyed 
Umberley with suspicion from the fact of his being a stranger among them, and 
one another with distrust, as likely to interfere with each other’s possible glorifica- 
tion. The conversation, therefore, while they were waiting for Sir Andrew’s return, 
was of the briefest, and Umberley’s attempts to draw them by the suavest of courtesy 
proved unavailing. 

After a space of over a quarter of an hour Sir Andrew returned. 

“ Mr. Stedholme wishes you to step within,” he said, “to hear me read to you 
a document which the dead man has left.” 

So saying, he led the way through the great gateway, then up a short flight of 
steps into a colonnaded hall, where Ben was waiting at an open door. The old 
servant at once ushered them into a large room, the vaulted ceiling and the big 
Gothic windows cf which were eloquent of the glories of former days. The rcom 
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was well and solidly furnished in old oak. ‘The hangings, dimmed by the touch of 
old age, still showed traces of their former tapestried beauties ; and the rugs of skins 
which were strewn about the floor gave to the chamber an aspect of comfort. 

As Umberley looked, he saw on the huge oaken four-poster which stood in a 
corner of the room an old man leaning against the white pillows. His face was 
nearly as white as the linen, and his hair of the hue of old silver. It was a 
handsome face, a good face, full of manly dignity, though the brow was furrowed and 
the cheeks were wan and haggard. The thin snow-white beard and moustache and the 
small imperial were trimmed with perfect neatness, and there was about the old man 
that mark of personal care which is the last stamp of the old-days gentleman. 

“Mr. Stedholme has asked me to bring you here, gentlemen,” said Sir Andrew, 
as they stood bareheaded in the room, “to hear me read to you his brother’s dying 
confession, before we proceed to his rooms to see the body.” 

The old man on the bed bowed a weak, dignified assent, and waved a thin 
white hand to ask them to be seated; and Sir Andrew began at once :— 


“T cannot bear this any longer. It’s killing me, and I may just as well make 
an end of it, and take the disgrace and the worry from those who don’t deserve it. 
I did it. I alone, and nobody else. It is my fault, and nobody else’s. I did it. 
But it was an accident. I didn’t mean to do it. I was drunk when I made up 
her medicine, and I didn’t know what I was doing, and I didn’t know that I had 
done it until Lestrow came to me in the morning and said that she was dead; 
and then I saw that the strychnine bottle was empty, and that I had put the 
strychnine into her draught. When he took me to her, and when I saw her cold, 
dead face, I thought I’d die there and then, and it has been killing me ever since. 
Lestrow said that he would save me from this horror, and I was so glad to let him 
see to it all, and I thought it was all over, until they came about that coffin, and I 
had not done anything with it. I swear I know nothing about it; I don’t know 
what’s become of it or who took it any more than a babe. 


‘“FRANK STEDHOLME.” 


There was a pause of awed silence in the room when Sir Andrew had finished 
his reading.. A minute or two elapsed before he said: 

“Gentlemen, I think we will now proceed to the room where the body 
lies.” 

Once without, Sir Andrew called Umberley to his side. 

“You are a detective,” he said. “What do you think of that confession?” 

“J don’t believe it,” was Umberley’s reply. 

“What!” exclaimed Sir Andrew. ‘“ You don’t believe it? What do you mean ?” 

“JT don’t believe it.” 


V. 


Str ANDREW was a naturally calm and judicially-minded man, and long habit of the 
bench had given him great power of control over his features, He looked at 
Umberley for a few heart-beats’ space with a puzzled surprise. 

“Please explain yourself, sir,” he said. ‘I do not understand you.” 

“T mean what I said,” replied Umberley: “I do not believe that this confession 
is a true statement of the case.” 

“Do you suspect,” questioned Sir Andrew, “that the dead man was desirous of 
screening guilty accomplices ?” 

“Pray forgive me, Sir Andrew,” rejoined Umberley. ‘‘ My statement was simply 
made for the purpose of warning you against forming an opinion based upon that 
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confession. I believe it to be utterly worthless, and I have in my mind sufficient 
proof as my authority for saying so; but I am sent here to discover the author 
or authors of the crime that has been committed, and I can say no more at 
present.” 

“Pardon me,” interposed Sir Andrew: “you said ‘author or authors.’ Allow 
me one question, and then I have done. Do you entertain a hope of still capturing 
the author or authors of the crime?” 

“T do, Sir Andrew,” was the brief answer. 

“Very well,” exclaimed the Baronet; “in that case I will press you no further. 
I do not understand you, but I feel sure that you have good reasons for your 
astonishing statements.” 

The conversation took place in the courtyard of the Towers, where old Ben was 
still in waiting to conduct the party to the dead man’s rooms. 

The Doctor’s apartments were situated next to those of Mr. Geoffrey Stedholme 
on the ground floor. Those formerly inhabited by Miss Isabel Stedholme occupied 
a portion of the first floor. Entrance to all three sets of rooms could be obtained 
through the colonnaded hall under the great gateway. From this point a corridor 
ran along the whole length of the castle buildings on that side, and communicated 
by various staircases with the rooms above. Thus, on the ground floor, came first 
of all Mr. Geoffrey Stedholme’s rooms and the dining-room and library, and then 
the suite set apart for Dr. Frank Stedholme, which was generally entered by the 
separate door from the courtyard. Next to this came several smaller ones, used 
by Martin Lestrow during his stay at the castle. There were other rooms in 
succession to these on the lower floor, and the corridor continued until it entered 
the partly ruined portion of the building, and reached a small doorway, from which 
a few steps led down to a postern. Thence a path ran underneath the castle walls, 
and joined the one by which Umberley had ascended from the Hele. 

Miss Isabel’s rooms on the first floor could be reached by any of the staircases 
which led from the lower corridor to the upper floor. The principal chamber was a 
huge apartment, formerly the State bedchamber of the Towers. Queen Bess had slept 
in it, and the first of the Georges had passed a night there. ‘The hangings of silk, the 
rich tapestries, the gilt chairs, the old spinet and the Venetian mirrors were still there, 
dingy and timeworn, with their former dainty colours faded into dull greys and 
brownish greens. But the touch of the departed gentle hand still anointed the 
dimmed last-century glories as with a fleeting perfume. A woman’s tasteful presence 
seemed to whisper from every nook, “I was here.” A hundred-and-one nicknacks 
were all eloquent with it. 

Next to this chamber came several smaller rooms ; then, approached by three steps, 
another, with gloomy oak-panelled walls, which bore the unenviable reputation of 
being haunted. Cecil Stedholme had killed his wife in that room, wrongly suspecting 
her to be untrue. Gentle-born and menial who lived in the Towers asserted that from 
time to time they could hear shrieks and groanings from that room as of a woman 
being stabbed to death, whilst dim figures flashed by the windows and disappeared 
again from the gaze of the terrified onlookers. 

Beyond that room there was chaos as far as the first floor of that portion of the 
Towers was concerned. The walls had crumbled, the windows were paneless, the 
doors broken in, and nearly every one of the chambers was filled with the rubbish of 
ages. What lay beyond that spot on that corridor of the first floor no man knew, 
nor seemingly had ever cared to discover. 

Old Ben conducted the party to the room where the dead man lay on his bed. A 
sheet covered the corpse, and Ben gently removed it, showing the grey face, the lips 
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still distorted by a gasp, and the clenched hands, one of which gripped the lapel of the 
soiled coat. The whole room had an air of uncleanliness, dissipation and despair. A 
disagreeable smell like that of rotten fruit asserted itself pungently above the vapours 
of stale tobacco and alcohol which infested curtains, bed-clothing and table-covers, 
and unmistakably indicated the presence of prussic acid, even if a small, empty, 
stopperless blue bottle, marked “ Acid: Hydrocyan.,” still lying beside the fender, 
towards which it had rolled after dropping from the suicide’s hands, had not been 
sufficient proof. 

The room was fitted all round with shelves, on which books, cigar-boxes, empty 
spirit bottles, phials and pots of drugs, articles of clothing, boots, crockery, piles of 
newspapers, and innumerable odds and ends were ranged in seemingly inextricable 
confusion. The place was littered with torn papers, letters, documents, etc. ; and an 
attempt, only partly successful, had been made to burn some of them in the grate. On 
the table, among a number of other bottles filled with harmless chemicals, and by 
the side of an empty bottle which ad contained Plymouth gin and an overturned 
tumbler, stood a phial marked “Tinct. Opii,” and another labelled “ Liquor 
Arsenicalis,” showing that the deceased had been searching among his drugs for 
the surest and quickest means of death, and also affording evidence that he kept a 
considerable stock of poisons in his rooms. 

Sir Andrew stood in the centre of the room, looking at the gaunt face of the man 
whom he had numbered among his friends. The sturdy gentleman’s own features had 
paled, and his lips were twitching with a slight gasp. On a sudden he turned to Ben, 
and in a broken voice asked : 

“Do you know if there is anybody who will help your master with the arrangements 
of this dreadful business ? ” 

The old servitor looked at the Baronet, anda tear stole down his wrinkled, pale face. 

** Mester,” he said, ‘sent word round to tha rector; but tha passon, you see, he 
be nigh on eighty, and he only left his bed to bury poor Miss Isabel, and he be in 
bed again.” 

The senile pipe had become more husky. 

“Mrs. Manley, she do say,” the old man continued, “ as there bain’t no chance of 
his getting up these next few days.” 

“ Very well,” said Sir Andrew slowly, “I will see to it.” 

Both Mr. Police Inspector and Mr. Deputy County Coroner were extremely 
anxious to show their technical skill before so important a personage as Sir Andrew, 
and both immediately started to take down in writing all the particulars they had 
before them. While they were so engaged, Umberley took an opportunity, when he 
was unobserved, to steal out of the room and along the corridor past Martin Lestrow’s 
rooms to the doorway at the farther end. He carefully examined the means of exit 
and the communications of the different rooms, and then walked warily upstairs to the 
apartments formerly occupied by Miss Stedholme. He scrutinised every article, every 
object, everything that could help him in his inquiry. He noticed with very little 
surprise how easy and short were the communications between Lestrow’s rooms and 
Frank Stedholme’s and the girl’s, and with what facility a man could pass unobserved 
from Lestrow’s surgery to the room in which Dr. Frank Stedholme was in the habit 
of sleeping, and thence to that of Miss Stedholme. He further noticed that the key 
of the so-called haunted chamber, an old-fashioned and partly rusty one, had been 
newly oiled, as if to deaden the sound of its being turned. In the middle of the 
night no person would walk along any of the corridors or staircases communicating 
between the three sets of rooms, and a man might carry nearly anything unobserved 
from one room to another. Umberley further noticed that whilst the windows of 
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Miss Isabel’s own room were only darkened by curtains, those of the so-called haunted 
chamber could be closed in by solid oaken shutters which obstructed all light and 
all sight. 

Having noted all to be seen there, Umberley proceeded downstairs. The two 
officials had speedily become engaged in squabbles about what ought and what ought 
not to be taken down, and Sir Andrew, having got tired of their differences of 
opinion, had gone to see Mr. Geoffrey Stedholme for the purpose of giving his old 
friend such consolation and offers of help as were in his power. On leaving Mr, 
Stedholme’s room and returning to Dr. Frank’s apartments, he found that the coroner 
and police inspector had gone back to the Dormouse. Umberley was engaged in a 
discussion with old Ben. ; 

“TI ’oan’t,” old Ben was saying. “There be trouble enough in tha Towers 
already. I’oan’t say a word unless Mester tells I so.” 

Umberley turned to Sir Andrew. 

“T want this man to answer a few simple questions, which cannot possibly harm 
those in whom he is interested, and he is dumb.” 

“You get Mester’s permission,” rejoined Ben. “I ’oan’t say a word without it.” 

“ Very well,” said Sir Andrew. “I will go and see Mr. Stedholme about this. I 
suppose you think it necessary, Mr. Umberley ?” 

“* Most necessary,” was the detective’s 
answer. 

“Then wait here, please,” said Sir 
Andrew, and went away. 

A few minutes afterwards he re- 
turned. 

“You had better come with me,” he 
said ; and led the way to Mr. Geoffrey 
Stedholme’s rooms. 

The old gentleman was leaning 
against his pillows, and there sat upon 
his white face such a glow of dignity 
that Umberley, callous as he was, felt 
struck to the heart. 

A Bayard accused of theft might 
have thus looked at his wanton 
accusers. A mother of the Gracchi 
might have listened to calumniators 
of her children with such a look in 
her eyes. 

*“ Ben,” he said, in a_ soft voice 
which still vibrated with the mellow- 
ness of manly dignity, weak as he 
was, “tell this gentleman all you 
know. I order you.” ny 4 

“Sir,” he added, turning A, 4h — “lame Aaa pete 
towards Umberley, “I have ao” £ . ‘ c 
nothing to conceal. You can 
roam over this place to its farthest Z 
ends, search it through, question Zi Gp 
every man or woman you find 
here. Question me, if you like.” «Ben, tell this gentleman all you know.’’ 
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Umberley had always taken a pride in his work, but his heart sank as he looked 
at the old gentleman and listened to him, and he had to turn away his face before he 
could question Ben. ' 

“Where was Miss Isabel’s body when you saw it?” he asked. 

“Tn her room,” was the answer, “on her bed.” 

“You saw her lying on her bed?” 

“Yes.” 

“ How often did you see her?” 

“Twice. After that she wur put into tha haunted room, and then into her coffin, 
and Mester Lestrow, he locked tha room.” 

Umberley turned to Geoffrey Stedholme. 

“Pray pardon one question,” he said. “It is a simple one. Where was your 
daughter’s body when you saw it ?” 

The old gentleman gasped slightly, then he said : 

“Tn her room, on her bed.” 

“ You saw her?” Umberley continued,—“ you saw her body ?” 

Geoffrey Stedholme shot a pitiful glance towards the detective. 

“I saw her,” he whispered. ‘“ Shall I ever forget it?” 

Umberley turned to Ben again. 

“ Who performed the usual services?” he demanded. “ Your wife?” 

“No,” was the response, “not Susan. Dr. Frank, he sent I to Plymouth that 
day with a letter to tha lawyers, and he cent Susan to Kingsbridge Road Station 
for a parcel. But there wur no parcel there at all. And Mester Frank, he said as 
Mester Lestrow would see to it, and would arrange with Mrs. Jayfer* and, as I take 
it, Mrs. Jayfer did it.” 

* And when your wife returned, did she see that all was done ?” 

“No, not as I know of. Mester Frank said it wur all done, and we wur all 
so upset and frightened-like ; and Mester Lestrow, he had put tha body into tha 
haunted room, and he had locked it, and Mester Frank said it wur all right.” 

“Let me see,” continued Umberley: “ Miss Isabel died on the night from the 
Sunday to the Monday. You saw her on the Monday, and you saw her, sir,” he said, 
turning towards Mr. Geoffrey Stedholme, “lying dead on her bed.” 

He paused slightly, and then added : 

“On the Tuesday, you, Ben, were sent away by Dr. Frank, and your wife was also 
sent away ; and from that time forward, as I understand you, you did not set eyes on 
the body again. Am I right?” 

Ben nodded slightly. 

“ Miss Isabel was buried, I understand,” Umberley continued, “ on the Wednesday, 
and on the Wednesday night Lestrow left this place. Had he told you that he was 
going to leave ?” 

“We know’d as he wur a-going away, ’cause Mester Frank, he told I that Mester 
Lestrow wur a-going ; and Mark, tha carrier, he took a portmanteau and a bag for un to 
Kingsbr dye Road Station on tha Monday.” 

“That will do for the present,” said Umberley. “I have learned what I want 
to know.” 

Sir Andrew and Umberley drove back to the Dormouse, where luncheon was ready 
to be served to them previous to the opening of the preliminary inquiry. 

Umberley’s Lucullian breakfast proved his excuse, and the detective took 
advantage of the time thus afforded him to walk down the village street to a quaint 
brick building, or rather a series of little buildings, where Eliah Jayfer carried on the 
various trades of grocer, draper, ironmonger, builder, decorator, plumber, glazier, 
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AE ***You can answer a few questions which | am going to ask you.’” 


cabinet maker, harness manufacturer, locksmith, pianoforte dealer, oilman, bookseller, 
tailor, mantle maker, and numerous others, and last, but not least, that of furnishing 
undertaker. 

Some five or six curiously old-fashioned shops, all choke-full to the door with 
various classes of goods, were approached by as many narrow little glazed doors, 
each guarded by a shrill and unmusical bell. The intending purchaser, who was 
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not acquainted with the idiosyncrasies of the place, stood in grave danger of breaking 
his neck, or at least barking his shins, over the shovels, pots, pans, brooms, kettles, 
chairs and tables, flower-pots, and other hard and sharp objects which were piled 
pell-mell across the path of the unwary. Umberley, after arousing the energy of a 
bell resembling that of the clashing of half a dozen pokers against a frying-pan, was 
met by a diminutive, shock-haired, freckled boy, clothed in a pair of trousers, a huge 
pair of boots and a shirt only, who grinned, and said: 

“Eh?” 

Umberley asked if he could see Mr. Jayfer, and the diminutive boy dived into the 
dark recesses somewhere at the back of the shop, and there disappeared. Presently 
a thin, cadaverous-looking, short man, of undecided age, dressed in uncompromising 
black, seemed to start up from the gloom of the back of the shop, and stood before 
Umberley, rubbing his hands and smiling benignly. 

“In which way may I be able to serve you, sir, please?” he asked, with a 
lisp which might have been grotesque had not the manner of speech been so 
gloomily serious. 

Umberley, sitting down on a stool, replied : 

“You can answer a few questions which I am going to ask you.” 

Whereupon the cadaverous-looking man on a sudden remembered that he was 
very busy, and asked his interlocutor to come back the next day. 

The little man’s attempted flight was peremptorily interrupted, and Umberley 
brought him by his coat into the more evenly lighted portion of the shop. 

“ My dear sir,” he said, “ it will be far better if you will answer my questions now. 
I have come about this affair of Miss Isabel’s burial. It will be more pleasant for 
you in the end to lead me to believe that your hands are clean, and if you won't 
answer me now you will very soon be made to do it.” 

The cadaverous-looking man’s face assumed a nearly greenish hue. He sat down 
on an overturned coal-scuttle, and shook in every limb. 

“T am sure, sir,” he said, “I have nothing to blame myself for.” 

“Let us hope so,” was Umberley’s retort,—“ let us hope so. You can soon prove 
that. ‘To start with, who gave you the order for the coffin?” 

“Dr. Stedholme.” 

“ Was it in writing or by word of mouth? ” 

“ By word of mouth.” 

Mr. Eliah Jayfer’s expression had become pitiable. His mouth twitched. His lisp 
became more laboured, and in the struggle to evade it he lost whole syllables. 

“Tt was an oaken coffin that you furnished so speedily. Did you have it in stock ? 
or did you get it from anywhere else ? ” 

The little man’s eyes travelled diffidently towards the big detective, then sank down 
to his own boots. 

“T had it in stock,” he whispered. 

“T am told that your wife, Mrs. Jayfer, did the usual services to the body,” 
continued Umberley. 

“No, sir,” was the response ; “ Susan Yeoman did that.” 

“ How was that ?” asked Umberley sharply. 

“Thad business in Plymouth that day, and Dr. Frank he asked me to deliver a 
letter, which took me ever so long, because the address was wrong, and I could not 
find it ; and my wife was laid up here, ill with that leg of hers that she broke last year, 
and could not move. And you see I had nobody to send except the lad that carried 
the coffin down to the Towers. So Dr. Frank said that he or Dr. Lestrow would get 
Susan Yeoman or some other of the women to see to it all. That’s how it come.” 
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“Did you screw the coffin down, and see the body placed in the coffin?” was 
the next peremptory question. 

“No,” was the answer again. The lisp had become more laboured, and proved 
a dreadful pitfall. ‘‘ When I came to the Towers on Wednesday morning it was all 
done, and both Dr. Stedholme and Dr. Lestrow assured me it was all right.” 

“ Did you help to lift the coffin with the corpse in it ?” 

“Fes” 

“The weight seemed to be all right ?” 

“im.” 

The answer was firmer. 

“It was carried to the churchyard by four tenants, was it not ?” 

“Feu.” 

“ And they thought it was all right ?” 

* Quite so.” 

“And did you not think it your duty, in the case of so sudden a death and so 
speedy a burial, to satisfy yourself that all the arrangements were quite correct ?” 
Umberley asked sternly. 

“ No,” answered the little man diffidently. The lisp had become stronger again. 
“T was not going to doubt Dr. Frank’s word—a Stedholme’s word.” 

“Thank you,” said Umberley : “ that’s sufficient for the present” ; and walked out. 

“T think I have got the case complete now,” he said to himself. “ Before a week 
is over our heads the mystery will be solved to all the world.” 


VI. 

On the afternoon of the third day after the events just narrated, Umberley, with his 
clothing soiled and travel-stained, his face and hands covered with dust, his hair 
unkempt, and looking altogether as if he had passed nights and days without sleep, 
arrived at the Somersetshire railway station of Kentford. He took up his bag and 
walked straight across to the Station Hotel, engaged a room, and called for a tankard 
of ale and some bread and cheese. He ate ravenously, and the tankard was twice 
filled before he relinquished it. 

While he was occupied with his short and simple meal, he plied the waiter with 
questions, which the latter readily answered. 

The detective’s inquiries principally concerned Dr. Oscar Lestrow, who, with his 
sister, Miss Adelina Lestrow, kept a small private lunatic asylum at Oakbridge, some 
four or five miles farther on. Umberley elicited that Dr. Oscar Lestrow did not bear 
the very best of reputations, especially for punctuality of payment. It was known that 
Dr. Oscar Lestrow owed money to nearly every tradesman in Kentford and to all in 
Oakbridge, and that he seldom paid unless he were compelled. About his establish- 
ment and its inmates very little was known. ‘The waiter believed that the doctor’s 
patients were few and far between ; but lately there had been some going and coming, 
and the number of persons confided to Dr. Lestrow had therefore probably increased. 
Shown the photograph of Dr. Martin Lestrow, the waiter said that a gentleman like 
that had lately been seen in Kentford. 

The short repast being over, Umberley, after brushing his clothes and washing 
his hands and face, strolled out of the hotel. He asked the first countryman whom 
he met for the road to Oakbridge, and was directed to the principal street of Kentford, 
at the end of which, he was told, he would find the road to the little Somersetshire 
village. It was a blazing afternoon, and for the first two miles there was barely a tree 
to shade the seemingly interminable greyish streak. Cornfields stretched on either 
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side, dotted with poppies. After that the country became more umbrageous, and 
beeches and poplars here and there clothed the sides of the road. ‘Two miles more 
of that, and then the pike divided into a narrow fork. Umberley stood puzzled for 
a moment, and then decided to take the left. He proved to have taken the right 
course, for he had barely proceeded a hundred and fifty yards along the shady lane 
when he came across a high wall and, fifteen or twenty yards farther on, a gate in the 
wall, Against the gate a small plate with the words, “The Beeches. Dr. Lestrow,” 
indicated that he had found the place he wanted. 

Umberley walked leisurely along the road, scrutinising the front of the establish- 
ment, but nothing except the wall presented itself there. Besides the gate there was 
not the smallest opening, and even the heavily spiked gate was protected against priers 
by iron sheeting some seven feet high. 

Umberley walked on unconcernedly. From the wall of the Beeches a coppice of 
beeches and oaks stretched in a westerly direction, and here and there a cedar tree 
stood dark green among the paler foliage. Umberley entered the plantation, and 
striking out at right angles from the road, walked along until he thought he had reached 
a point at the back of Dr. Lestrow’s house. Then he retraced his footsteps in the 
direction of Kentford. He soon saw the whitewashed outer wall of the Beeches 
gleam through the foliage, and, climbing into a sturdy and thickly leaved oak, some 
six yards away from the wall, he found a point of vantage where the grounds and the 
house of the Beeches stood exposed to his view. ‘The big, massive wall surrounded 
the establishment on all sides, and the house stood in the centre of the grounds, 
totally detached. Every window was stoutly barred with iron, and he could see at 
least three doorways in the wall, each bolted and locked on the inside, from which 
escape at the back was possible. He soon came to the conclusion that an attempted 
search of Dr. Lestrow’s place, instituted from the front only, would be absurdly 
useless. 

He passed an hour in the examination of all the details, and then, climbing down 
again, went round to the front and boldly rang the bell. In answer to the summons, 
a big, bony, square-jawed, middle-aged woman came with clattering slippers across 
the gravel path. Umberley could see her, having climbed on a stone by the wall. 
She opened a small eyehole, and curtly asked the detective what he wanted. 

“T want to see Dr. Oscar Lestrow.” 

“ He bain’t at hoam,” was the rough reply. 

“Is Miss Lestrow at home ?” 

“No, zur,” came like a snap as answer. 

“ When are they likely to be at home ?” 

* Dunno, zur.” 

“Can’t you give me something of an idea?” he continued, with the utmost suavity. 

“ None whatzumdever.” 

* Will they be at home this evening ?” he continued. 

“ Caan’t zay.” 

“T come on business,” he went on, “and I have walked four miles on purpose. 
Surely you can give me some indication?” 

The woman’s eye was fastened against the little eyehole, and there was a pause. 
Then the question came from within : 

** What be your name ?” 

“Your master does not know my name, but he will know my business when I 
speak to him about it.” 

* Well, then,” snorted the woman, “ you’d better write to maaster, and he ull send 
you a letter that you can show, and then you ull be let in.” 
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“The detective sent his aggressor sprawling.” 


With that the little iron cover of the eyehole was slammed, and the woman was 
heard to shuffle back across the gravel path. 

“As I thought,” said Umberley to himself. “It will have to be an assault 
in force.” 

* * * * « * * 

Two more days elapsed, and on the forenoon of the third day Sir Andrew 
Wearhouse, Mr. Humphrey Ilpertson, a police inspector in plain clothes from Kings- 
bridge, and Umberley, jumped into a waggonette which was standing in front of the 
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Station Hotel at Kentford, and had themselves driven towards Oakbridge. When 
they arrived within about two hundred and fifty yards of the little village, they were 
met by a Somerset County Constabulary inspector, and the whole party alighted. 

“One of my men,” said the constabulary inspector, “is at the back now.” And 
then, turning to Umberley, he added: “ You will find him there, sir. I have had him 
there all the morning, and a man has been in the same place all night. There isa 
short ladder there, if you should require it.” 

Umberley walked along with the others until he came to a break in the live hedge, 
and then, climbing through that, took his course on the inside, and reached the small 
plantation of beeches and oaks which surrounded the house. 

The county constable on guard at the back was on the alert, for he met Umberley 
and told him to be very quiet, as somebody was moving about in the grounds and a 
dog was loose. 

“We cannot help that,” replied the detective callously. “One cannot make 
omelettes without breaking eggs.” 

The short ladder was planted against a wall at a spot where the luxuriant under- 
growth and the thick foliage of the overhanging trees sheltered the movement. 

Umberley was the first to reach the top, which he found but sparsely protected by 
broken glass. He knocked some of this away, and gained a foothold, some treacherous 
wire netting notwithstanding. He jumped down on the inside—a distance of twelve 
feet. He had barely time to look up and to see that the constable, who was following 
him, had become entangled in the wire netting above, and was struggling his hardest 
to get out of it, when he saw a huge, shaggy mongrel, half hound and half butcher’s 
dog, make a bee-line for him, with furious barkings. 

He looked about him for a weapon of defence, and, snatching up a loose brick, 
hurled it at the brute just as he had come within a couple of paces. He hit him fairly, 
and the dog, setting up a howl of rage and pain, put his tail between his legs and 
limped back to the outhouse from which he had come. 

Umberley had scarcely taken his eyes from the dog, when he saw on his left a 
tall, broad-shouldered man, armed with an iron fence rail, who had crept towards him. 
The bar was lifted high, and Umberley escaped a terrific blow over the head by a 
clever and desperate jump aside. Before the weapon could be raised again, the 
detective sent his aggressor sprawling to the ground by a “ straight-from-the-shoulder ” 
on the lower jaw. 

The constable on the top of the wall was making fierce efforts to free himself 
from the dastardly wire in which he had become entangled, and Umberley could hear 
savage rings at the bells and smashings at the front gate, when another dog, a bulldog 
this time, was loosened by some one in the house, and came rushing at him. At the 
same time the man who had first attacked him had struggled to his feet and flew at him. 
‘Thus doubly attacked, Umberley made an unguarded movement. ‘The tall man was upon 
him, and, gripping Umberley’s throat with an iron clutch, endeavoured to strangle him, 

The constable, in the meantime, having at last escaped from those wretched coils 
of wire, jumped down, and arrived on the spot in the very nick of time. A blow on 
the head with the truncheon sent the bulldog sprawling. On a second one the animal 
retreated, howling and whining as the other had done. ‘The struggle after that was 
brief. With one Herculean swing, aided by a ferocious backward kick, Umberley 
shook off the grip of the man who tried to choke him, and, turning round, pinned 
him to the ground, where he was immediately handcuffed by the constable. 

He turned out to be no less a person than Dr. Oscar Lestrow himself, who, 
scowlingly and with blanched face, allowed himself to be escorted to his own house, 
when he found that he had been fighting the constituted authorities. 
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When Umberley reached the 
front of the building he found 
that Dr. Martin Lestrow, like 
his brother, had been  over- {J 
powered and handcuffed, after a |i 
brief struggle. Miss Lestrow was 
sitting weeping, and hiding her 
face behind a handkerchief, in a 
corner of the front parlour where 
Mr. Ilpertson, with a face like 
that of a cast-iron statue of 
vengeance, and Sir Andrew 
Wearhouse, were also sitting in 
frowning silence. 

Umberley announced the cap- 
ture he had made; and directly 
afterwards the Somersetshire in- 
spector descended the staircase, 
leading by the hand a pretty girl, 
with a peculiarly delicate, pale 
face, and eyes that shone like 
a bird’s. 

Mr. Ilpertson and Sir Andrew 
Wearhouse rose to their feet with 
startled cries when they saw her, 
and Umberley thought the world 
had come to an end, when he 
saw Humphrey Ilpertson’s stony 
features flush, his lips quiver and 
his eyes expand, whilst he held 
out his arms, and hoarsely cried : 

“My poor niece !—my poor Isabel !” 

The girl walked towards the old man, and, with a perfectly childish smile on her 
face, she said, in a voice that bore no trace of the slightest concern : 

** How do you do?” 

It was the voice of a thoughtless baby, and the poor girl evidently knew no more 
about what she was saying than a sparrow on a tree might have done. 

Sir Andrew stepped forward, and took the dainty white hand. 

“Don’t you know us?” he said, with a quivering voice. “We are your 
friends. ‘This is your uncle. You are Isabel Stedholme. This is Mr. Humphrey 
Ilpertson.” 

The smile played all over the girl’s face again, and she said, in the same bland, 
unthinking tones : 

“Oh yes, I know you. ‘That is Uncle Ilpertson. And I know you. You are 
Sir Andrew. Papa knows you, and Uncle Frank knows you.” 

The tones were simple and yet heartbreaking. Was that mind gone? Had the 
body been saved only to be reft of that which was most precious to it ? 

Umberley stepped forward, and, taking Isabel Stedholme’s hand, examined it, and 
looked into her eyes. 

“Gentlemen,” he said, “be reassured. Miss Stedholme is suffering from hedda 
poison, She has been drugged with hedda, and kept drugged with it for the last 




















“The Somersetshire inspector descended the staircase, 
leading by the hand a pretty girl.” 
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fortnight. We will take her away from these villains, and in a week after they can 
no longer poison her, she will be herself again. Be assured of that.” 

“ Hedda?” asked Sir Andrew,—“‘hedda poisoning? What is that ?” 

“ Hedda,” answered Umberley, “is a plant which grows in all parts of North 
Africa, but most abundantly on the slopes of the Atlas Mountains and on the 
borders of the Great Desert. From its berry an extract is obtained, called the 
hedda poison. This poison is used by the African fakirs and fanatics, especially 
the Aisouahs, for the purpose of producing a combined intoxication and anesthesis, 
which deadens all the senses and enslaves the will. After inhaling the hedda fumes, 
the Aisouah will obey his priest madly and blindly, and cut great gashes into his 
flesh. He will eat live coals and stick daggers into his body without the slightest 
sensation of pain. In large doses the hedda produces an absolute death-like trance, 
which lasts variously from twelve to forty-eight hours. Then its use becomes 
dangerous, and it is called by the Arabs the ‘Golden Scytheman,’ because, through 
the slightest excess of the proper dose, the trance merges into death, and the 
cessation of pain becomes eternal. By these simple means the scoundrels have 
imposed upon you all.” 

# # * a * * # 

“T don’t know what you are going to charge me for this business, Mr. Umberley,” 
said Humphrey IIpertson, as he, together with his niece, Sir Andrew and the detective 
were seated in the railway carriage on the return to Devonshire that same evening ; 
“and I don’t mind telling you that whatever your bill will be it shall be paid 
without examination. It is not often that Iam so incautious, but I feel that this is 
an altogether exceptional case, and that you ought to be treated as an exceptional 
man. And now,” he added, tapping the detective on the knee, “would you mind 
telling us how you arrived so quickly at the solution of this mystery ?” 

“With pleasure,” was Umberley’s reply; “and I will try to be as brief as 
possible over it. I knew before I hid carried on my investigation for a couple of 
hours that the theft of the coffin and the supposed death of Miss Isabel Stedholme 
were the work of two totally different hands. I knew that the coffin was stolen by 
Dotty Ben. The poor lad, in his semi-idiotic way, was in love with Miss Stedholme 
before she was supposed to be dead; and when it was thought that she was laid in 
the grave, the grief over her death drove him altogether mad. Madmen have peculiar 
fancies, and I have no doubt that his crazed idea was to keep the body of her 
whom he loved in life by him in death. Therefore he broke open the vault, stole 
the coffin, and carried it with him to his lair in a top room of one of the ruined 
towers. I found it there. He had unscrewed the lid, and had found the shell 
empty. I also knew that the theft was not committed with Dr. Frank Stedholme’s 
consent, or by his connivance, for I saw the Doctor attempt to throttle the lad in a 
fit of rage. I further knew, the moment I examined it and its contents, that the 
coffin had never at any moment contained Miss Isabel’s body, for the graveclothes 
and the winding-sheet were as new, uncrumpled and unsoiled as if they had at that 
moment come out of the shop. The question was simply, what had become of Miss 
Stedholme, and there I had to continue my investigations before I could decide. 

“There were only two courses of events possible: either Miss Stedholme was 
dead, and the body had been taken away previous to or after her supposed interment 
and thrown into the sea; or—and this seemed to me the more rational explanation 
—she was not dead at all, but had been drugged and kidnapped by Martin Lestrow. 
On continuing my inquiries, I learned that Martin Lestrow went away in a sailing- 
boat by night to Kingswear, and there landed somebody or something, and then, 
crossing over to Dartmouth, gave the boat in charge of a fisherman there, who 
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returned it to Stedholme. The owner of the boat, when it was returned to him, 
found in it a little earring, which proved to be Miss Isabel Stedholme’s property. 
I then continued my inquiries, and found that a man and a woman had gone down 
the bank of the Dart in a trap and had met Martin Lestrow, and that this man 
and woman returned with another woman, dressed in a big cloak and closely veiled, 
to Kingswear Station, and thence took train to Exeter. I further learned that 
Martin Lestrow hired a trap at Dartmouth, and drove all the way to Newton 
Abbott. From there I followed the trio, and traced them step by step to Kentford, 
where we found them.” 

“That sounds simple enough,” said Humphrey Ilpertson. “But now can you 
explain how this rascal accomplished all this, and why he should have done it?” 

“That, too, is simple enough,” said Umberley. “That Martin Lestrow is a 
hot-headed, unlucky, disappointed and desperate man. His father lost an immense 
fortune in a mining speculation. Both Martin and Oscar have tried all sorts of 
dodges and enterprises for gaining money, and in each they have failed. He also 
was strongly in love with Miss Stedholme, and I have no doubt that he thought 
he had a chance of marrying her and thus gaining her fortune of forty thousand 
pounds. Upon that came a quarrel between him and Dr. Frank Stedholme, and 
he received notice to leave. No doubt he brooded over this, and worked on a 
carefully considered and well matured plan. Dr. Frank Stedholme was in the habit 
of preparing nightly a sleeping draught for Miss Stedholme, and you know, gentlemen, 
what the poor Doctor was. On the night when he was supposed to have poisoned 
Miss Stedholme by an overdose of strychnine, he was suffering from incipient 
delirium tremens. As a matter of fact, the draught which he gave to Miss Stedholme 
contained nothing poisonous at all; but, as I take it, Martin Lestrow had left at 
the bottom of her medicine glass a dose of the hedda extract, which is absolutely 
colourless, and thus produced the trance which by everybody was mistaken for 
death. In the morning he simply went into Dr. Frank’s room, rummaged among 
his bottles for the strychnine, threw the contents of the bottle into a corner, and 
then shook the Doctor into waking and told the frightened man that Miss Stedholme 
was dead. It would take very small cunning to make the Doctor believe that he 
was the poisoner. ‘The wretched old man would be frightened out of his wits, and 
only too glad to leave Lestrow in sole charge of all the arrangements that were to 
save his name and liberty. Remember, gentlemen, that there was nobody at the 
Towers or in the village who had any medical knowledge whatever, and that the body, 
although seen by Mr. Geoffrey Stedholme, Dr. Frank Stedholme and several other 
persons, was taken out of sight on the second day. What Lestrow did would be 
to place a makeweight in the coffin, screw down the lid, and continue the use of 
the drug upon Miss Stedholme, who, under its influence, would obey. him implicitly, 
dress herself, and do all that was required. Then he would lock her up, either in 
one of his own rooms or in one of those on top, until he was ready to take her 
away with him, as he did. His idea doubtless was that if her supposed burial 
passed over without attracting attention, as he hoped it would, he would marry her 
in some out-of-the-way parish where the name of Stedholme was unknown, and 
then defy the family and claim the forty thousand pounds. He would thus kill 
two birds with one stone: have his revenge on Dr. Frank, and gain a fortune 
and a wife. What luck it is that your most crafty criminal is not always a good 
reasoner !” 


H. HERMAN. 
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Covering for Tomb of the Chereef worked by women of Fez. 


THE CHEREEFA OF WAZAN. 


?T is a strange coincidence which has brought the descendant of 
an Archbishop of Canterbury into a position of influence and 
authority in a country which is the last stronghold of fanatical 
Mahommedanism. ‘The irony of fate united this English lady 
in wedlock some years ago with the senior saint of Morocco: 
the head of all the chereefs ; the chieftain of the religious nobility, 
who are the only hereditary nobles of Moghreb al Ackza, the 
far-west kingdom of Africa; the thirty-fifth descendant in direct 
line of a senior branch of the family of Fatma (an older and 
more sacred line than that of Mulai Hassan—the late Sultan 
himself). It is a not less strange and possibly fateful develop- 
ment of a historic anachronism which, by the premature death of the Chereef of 
Wazan, has left this able and adventurous Englishwoman the mother and the guardian 
of two young chereefs, destined to play a yet undetermined but no unimportant part 
in the uncertain political future of this Mahommedan empire. Morocco is an empire 
which is crumbling in decay, and where the forces of civilisation and of Christianity 
are closed in battle with recurrent conflict ; a country in which only the circumference 
of outports has been scratched, while the core remains a chaotic but yet compact mass, 
the sword and shield of medizval and ferocious Mahommedanism and misgovernment. 
Only a few weeks ago the Chereefa of Wazan left the shores of Africa, carrying with 
her the young chereefs, strict Mahommedans, lords of a loving clan, who crowded 
to kiss the hems of their garments as they passed through the streets. ‘They sailed in 
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a French ship, to be instructed, under French protection, in the literature of Europe 
and the arts of warfare, at Saumur and Tours. 

Prior to their departure I had many interviews with Moulai Ali and Moulai Ahmed 
and with the Chereefa at their home on the Marchan, outside Tangier. On the night 
before I wrote this I was drawn from the dinner-table by loud shouts of prayer 
at the adjoining house. There were a host of white-robed and hooded pilgrims in 
the street, bearing banners and lanterns, who had descended from the mountains 
to pray outside the adjoining house, which was a former habitation of the Chereef 
and the one in which he died. These picturesque supplicants were praying for rain, 
and invoking the aid and intervention of the sainted deceased. Here, until lately, 
was the Zaouia, the sanctuary and guest-house of the head of the chereefate of Wazan. 
This sanctuary, where criminals find a temporary but inviolable refuge, and where 
hospitality is dispensed lavishly to the poor, is now removed to the little house 
on the hill, in which I sit chatting with the Chereefa and her sons. ‘The room looks 
out over the shining straits which run between the Pillars of Hercules. In the 
distance, glistening in the sheeny glimmer of the morning sun, are the rocky heights 
of Gib el Tarik, our British fortress of Gibraltar. Beyond them stretch the shores 
of Spain, where the Moors long held sway. Below us, on the right, lies the historic 
Tangier, the Tingitana of the Romans, the dower city of Catherine of Braganza 
the Portuguese wife of Charles II., handed over to the British with its twin dower 
city Bombay, but unhappily abandoned and dismantled. It is the key of a country 
once the granary and the garden of Europe, afterwards trampled under the hoof 
of the unspeakable Moslem, and ever since devastated and desolated by perhaps 
the most cruel tyranny the world has ever seen. As the eye wanders over the 
intervening fields of hyacinths and asphodel, it falls now upon little groves of 
orange trees and lanes hedged with rambling roses and with tall scarlet geranium 
bushes, now upon an encampment of brown camel-hair tents, or the little contiguous 
douar—a village of rough, wattled huts, in which naked, bronzed children and 
ragged Arabs dwell, with tethered asses and camels at their door. It settles finally 
on the quaint old town of Tandja el Taib, “the city protected of the Lord,” its 
white cubed housetops straggling down the hill towards the sea, its green-tiled 
minarets standing out against the blue sky, its Moorish arches or gates, and its Biblical 
white-robed crowd. Here and there, on tall flagstaffs, the banners of England, France, 
Belgium or Germany float upon the wind. A typical picture of the contrasting 
influences which make this little outport of 40,000 inhabitants at once the nearest 
African health resort of Europe, the outpost of militant Islam, and the cockpit of 
European diplomatists, who are awaiting the heritage of the sick man of the West! 
The view epitomises the complex situation and its varied history, just as the Chereefa 
embodies many of its most startling and almost incredible contrasts. 

The room in which Madame de Wazan tells me something of her strange 
story suits the surroundings. It has European furniture, but on the hearth are 
fine specimens of the pottery of Fez, enamelled with interlacing blue and yellow 
arabesques ; the walls are tapestried with the fringed and striped hangings woven in 
the tents of the turbulent Zemmour, caught up and fastened at their intersections 
with trophies of damascened swords, silver-scabbarded daggers of Wazan, richly 
inlaid matchlocks of Tetuan, and wild boar tusks—the earliest trophies of the chase 
belonging to her son, the chereef Moulai Ali. Tea is served on low, octagonal, 
inlaid Moorish tables; and in a corner of the room, spreading along the wall below 
the wainscot, is placed temporarily a wall-covering, “ El Kessiwah,” of rich red 
velvet, heavily embroidered in gold wire thread by the women of Fez. Its pattern 
is a repetition of the Saracenic arch worked in high relief, and the panels are filled 
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with verses from the Koran. This is an offering of the faithful destined to decorate 
the tomb of the late Chereef at Wazan. Its cost of production is estimated at $2000. 

‘The Chereefa takes pride in her long line of English descent. She comes of the 
stock of Archbishop Wharram, who held the see of Canterbury in the sixteenth century, 
in the reigns of Henry VII. and VIII. His descendant Sir Christopher Wharram was 
impoverished by heavy loans to King George III. for investment in the South Sea 
bubble, loans never repaid and inadequately requited by a knighthood. Her mother 
was the last of the name. Her father was the governor of Horsemonger Lane 
Gaol, an office held in the family for five generations. It was from these surroundings 
that the young Englishwoman, with strong Protestant and cultivated European pro- 
clivities, coming to Tangier, was sought in marriage by the Chereef of Wazan.  Sidi- 
el-Hadj Abd-el-Salem was, as I have said, the head of the great Mahommedan sect 
of Moulai Taib. He claimed, with accepted proof, as a descendant of the daughter 
of Mahomet and of Ali his nephew, religious precedence over the late Sultan Moulai 
Hassan, whose descent was traced, and even then doubtfully, through Moulai Idris 
toa sister of the prophet. His power was temporal as well as spiritual. He was a 
sort of Pope in Islam, and his name and his holy person were revered beyond the 
bounds of Morocco, throughout Africa, including Algiers, and even in India, whence 
pious pilgrims sometimes came to ask his blessing and to bring their gifts to the great 
saint of the West. 

Sidi-el-Hadj Abd-el-Salem was well acquainted with the power and not untinged 
with the love of the civilisation of Europe: He was at this time in political conflict 
with the Sultan, who was scheming to break his power, and had appointed a Basha 
to assert the claims of the Government in Wazan. ‘The Chereef had sought the 
protection of France. He divorced his former wife, and became a suitor for the 
hand of Emilie Keene, designing to transfer himself and all his following to French 
territory and to his estates in the province of Oran. The suit was successful. The 
marriage contract is a unique and historical document in the history of Islamism, 
and may one day form a factor in European history. It deserves to be placed on 
record; and I have had it photographed, and am allowed to copy it. It runs as 
follows :— 


“Louange au Dieu Unique, que le bénédiction et le salut soient sur notre seigneur 
Mohammed, son prophéte et son serviteur, sur sa famille, sur ses compagnons, ses €pouses, 
sa prospérité et sa confédération. 

“Ensuite ceci est un mariage (qu'il soit béni et que la grace de Dieu—qu’il soit exalté 
—lenveloppé) contracte entre 

“Le saint, le pieux Sidi El Hadj abd-es-slam, fils de Moulana El arbi, fils de Moulana 
Ali, fils de Moulana Ahmed, fils de Moulana Et Taieb, fils de Moulana Mohammed, fils 
de Moulana Moussa, fils de Moulana El Hassan, fils de Moulana Moussa, fils de Moulana 
Brahim, fils de Moulana Ahmed, fils de Moulana Abd-E]-Djellar, fils de Moulana Jamelet, 
fils de Moulana Mechiche, fils de Moulana Abou-Bekkeur, fils de Moulana Alli, fils de 
Moulana Aissa, fils de Moulana Selam, fils de Moulana Mezouar, fils de Moulana Hairara, 
fils de Moulana Mohammed, fils de Moulana Idris, fils de Moulana Idris, fils de Moulana 
Abd-allah, fils de Moulana Hassen, fils de Moulana El] Hassen, fils de Moulana Ali, fils 
de Moulatena Fathma fille de !Envoyé de Dieu, que Dieu lui donne la misericorde et 
le salut,— 

“Et entre le chrétien, Jean Keene, anglais. 

“Le premier a contracté ‘pour lui-méme et le second en nom de sa fille Emilie, sous 
sa tutelle et sa surveillance. 

Moyennant une dot bénie totale—c’est 4 dire, ce qui est payable comptant et ce qui 
est payable 4 terme—de cing cents francs. La moitié de cette dot est payable comptant, 
et Pautre moitié par annuité jusqu’d lexpiration de vingt ans. Le mari ne sera libéré de 
cette somme que par un moyen légal (par un mode de libération admis par la loi). 
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“Le Chérif a contracté ce mariage— 

“1°. En se conformant 4 la parole sublime de Dieu (le Coran) et a la loi traditionelle 
de son prophéte (la Sonna) que Dieu lui donne la miséricorde et le salut !—/o7 sur 
laquelle tout le monde doit Sappuyer. 

“2°. Avec la bonne foi et la loyauté. 

“3°. D’aprés le Coran précis qui prescrit d’agir avec procédés au moment de saisir 
et au moment de rendre & la liberté. 

“Celui qui a contracté au nom de l’épouse, c’est son frére, en vertu des pouvoirs qui 
Dieu lui a donné sur elle, et du devoir qu’il lui a imposé d’agir avec procédés comme 
surveillant. 

“L’epoux sus-nommé a accepté d’une facon complete et d’un plein gré, les clauses de 
ce contrat. II s’oblige 4 les respecter et & y donner suite. 

“Puisse Dieu réussir les deux époux et les mettre d’accord pour l’accomplissement 
de ce qui pourrait Lui plaire et Lui étre agréable. 

“Témoignage a été porté de tout ce qui précéde, relativement a ce qui est consigné 
au présent acte, lidentité des parties contractantes étant dfiment constatée. 

“Le 14 doul-Kaada 1289—12 Janvier 1873. 

“Le mari consent & donner & |’épouse sus-nommée vingt-cing mille francs pour son 
trousseau ; elle disposera de cette somme comme elle lentendra. II lui donnera en outre 
quinze cents francs par an. 

“Tl ne se mariera pas avec d’autre femme ; s'il le fait, il lui paiera vingt mille francs. 

“Tl ne pourra pas la répudier de son propre avis, mais seulement si c'est elle qui 
le demande, sous la forme dite Khataa. S’1l agit d’aprés le premier cas, il devra lui payer 
deux cent mille francs. 

“Elle conservera sa religion. 

“Elle aura le droit de sortir, mais seulement avec lui ou avec celui qu’il voudra. 

“Ses enfants (elle) apprendront a lire et 4 parler (l’Anglais). 

“Tl ne lui fera pas habiter d’autres villes que les ports de mer. 

“Elle conservera sa nationalité. 

“Tl n’y aura dans la maison d’autre gouvernante qui celle qu’elle voudra. 

“Si elle vient & mourir son corps devra étre envoyé dans son pays. 

“Le mari pose comme condition qui ses enfants, si Dieu lui en donne, devront suivre 
leur pére (en religion?) conformément 4 la loi de notre seigneur Mohammed, qui Dieu 
lui donne la miséricorde et la salut. 

“Ont signé a la date precitée 

“Les serviteurs de Dieu qu'il soit exalté : 

“Mohammed Ben El Hachemi, ben Daoud Abd-Allah, ben Ahmed Fellous El] Hosseni, 
que Dieu les contienne. 

ae ty 
“LE REPRESENTANT A TANGER. 
“ ABD-EL-KADER DON KALI EL HOSSENI (KADI).” 


Without abandoning her European dress, and while clinging closely to the tenets 
of her faith, the Chereefa acquired great influence in the conduct of her husband’s 
affairs, and occupied a large part in his affections. ‘The machinations of the Viziers 
at Fez were successfully combated, and the Basha was withdrawn from Wazan. His 
alien marriage did not destroy the inalienable sanctity of the saint or the fealty of his 
sect. His affairs prospered and his influence spread. The children, brought up in 
the faith of their father, were carefully cherished by him, but left under their mother’s 
governance, and from her lips learnt fluent speech in English and in French. ‘The 
Chereefa tells me that when the younger babe was passing through a severe illness 
the Chereef would often rise at night to relieve her of her anxious tendance of the 
ailing child, and nurse and feed it with maternal tenderness. With him, and some- 
times alone with the children, she has traversed the wildest and most turbulent districts 
of Morocco; dressed as Englishwomen are wont to dress, she has penetrated the 
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fastnesses of the Beni Hassan and the Mesmours (Zemmour tribes), who scarcely 
own the authority of the Sultan. Alone among European women she has penetrated 
the sanctuaries of the city of Moulai Idris and its inviolable mosque. Alone she has 
entered the great mosque of Kairween and stood within its far-spreading courts ; 
and through all her wedded life, as now in her period of widowhood, the respect of 
the faithful has never failed her. She saved her husband—and this is one of the 
strangest incidents in a career full of fitful contrasts—from the scheming of a European 
syndicate of adventurers, who had persuaded Abd-el-Salem to make over to 
them his large estates by deed, in return for a promised annuity of £5000 a year. 
At the last moment she successfully intervened, and prevented the signature of an 
agreement already drawn which would have put him at the mercy of a bogus joint 
company and have beggared him. The irony can hardly be surpassed of this 
development, in the land of 
the Chereefs and in the holy 
sanctuary of Wazan, of the 
jobbing tricks of the Stock 
Exchange, destined to lay 
hands upon the possessions 
gifted by pious Mahommedans 
to the chief saint of Islam, but 
baffled by his English wife. 

The last few years of the 
Chereef’s life were spent under 
evil influences. The English 
Foreign Office would do nothing 
for him or his family. French 
protection made him a Grand 
Commander of the Legion of 
Honour, gave him a gorgeous 
uniform and rank in the French 
army, and utilised him to put 
down impending insurrections 
in Algiers, where his influence 
was great over the tribesmen 
of Gourara and the Amhari, 
and to counteract the rebel- 
lious efforts of the great Moulai Ali and Moulai Ahmed. 
chieftain Bou Amena; but ities ititatimacee 
French wine and French brandy wrought his ruin. He took a second wife, a Riffian 
woman ; but since the Chereef’s death the marriage has been proved illegal. The 
Chereefa was separated from him, continuing the charge of her children; but she 
never ceased to help him with her friendship and advice, and tended him in his 
last illness. When nearing his end he was brought for some weeks to her house, and 
he respected to the last her strength of character, her sense of justice, and her 
maternal wisdom in the management of the children. 

Her eldest son, Moulai Ali, is a well-grown, handsome and agreeable young 
man of nineteen; he speaks English fluently, and pronounces it clearly. He is a 
great reader, and he tells me that among his favourite books are Smiles’ “ Self-Help ” 
—which he has read through more than once—and the novels of Sir Walter Scott. 
The protection which France gave to the father, and which England unwisely 
withheld, has been liberally extended to the sons. Both have been educated in 
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Algiers, and Moulai Ali has just been appointed a sub-lieutenant in the French 
army, and is now at Saumur for his military education. The second and younger 
son, Moulai Ahmed, is at Tours to complete the fifth year of his education. Both 
were accompanied by the Chereefa, and as Tours and Saumur are within easy 
distance of each other, she is able to superintend their courses. 

Since the death of the Chereef, his two sons by a previous native wife reside 
in Wazan, and carry on there part of the affairs connected with the religious control 
and management of the estate bequeathed to them by their father. 

Meantime the sons of the English Chereefa inherit their share of civil and 
religious influence. The Chereefa is well satisfied with the respect paid to them 
and to her, and with the tribute which pours in. Assisted by an Arab secretary, 





Return of. the Chereef to Tangier. 


who is fully employed, she passes a large part of her time in adjusting differences, 
settling disputes, and if necessary punishing delinquents. Those who have offended 
against the civil law are handed over to her for punishment by the Basha at Tangier, 
and if thrown into prison by her order are not released until they have made due 
amends for their petty thefts and other offences. All documents are signed jointly 
by her and her sons; and as the principles of her government are those of 
unvarying justice and equitable administration, and she makes it the rule to make no 
vain promises and to discountenance prevarication in any form, her decisions have 
come to be accepted with satisfaction and admiration. What may be the final issue 
of a position so novel in the most strictly Mahommedan country in the world, it 
is difficult to say. Meantime, it is certain that the sons of the Chereefa are being 
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brought up with a thorough knowledge of European methods of thought, and of 
European justice and enlightenment, which cannot but favourably influence the 
course of their future lives. From an English point of view it cannot but seem 
regrettable that the French have acquired so powerful a position by their proffered 
and accepted protection, and by their great liberality towards the Chereef and his 
sons. This is in strict accord with the adroit and large-handed means by which 
the French Government are extending their influence in every direction in Morocco. 
What may be the reasons which have withheld the English Government from their 
obvious position of advantage in the English nationality of the Chereef’s wife, and 
induced them to abstain from affording such support as the French have accorded, 
it is perhaps futile to discuss. I only note the fact. 

Among other excellent influences which the Chereefa has exercised has been the 
effectual promotion of vaccination. Smallpox is one of the scourges of Morocco. 
To it are due many of the mutilations and a large proportion of the prevalent and 
numerous cases of blindness. It is greatly dreaded by the natives, and with justice. 
Desiring to mitigate this scourge, the Chereefa set herself to introduce the protective 
influence of vaccination. ‘There was at the outset not only opposition, but total 
refusal to submit to vaccination; but finding the opportunity of vaccinating a few 
children, she proceeded to do so almost without their parents’ knowledge or consent. 
Soon it was found that the children so vaccinated were protected from smallpox ; 
whilst their brothers and sisters and people around them were falling victims, they 
escaped. Gradually people came to ask for this new means of physical salvation. 
The process is facilitated by the blessings of the Chereefian family, so that the 
strict Mahommedan is at liberty to regard it as a protection partly granted to 
prayer. Up to this date the Chereefa told me that she had personally vaccinated 
with calf lymph, mainly procured from France, upwards of 12,000 children, and 
that the Moors were becoming so conscious of the value of the immunity thus 
conferred that wherever she went she found now small gatherings of people bringing 
their children to be freed from the chance of smallpox. A European lady in Fez, 
whom she had entrusted with a supply of lymph, and indicated also the religious 
charm which in the minds of the Mahommedans added so much efficacy, was also 
constantly besieged by applicants, and the supply of lymph was not equal to the 
demand. I have undertaken to furnish her with periodical supplies from London. 

The Chereefa and her sons are now on French soil: what may be the ultimate 
issue of this strange combination of Mahommedan sanctity with European impulses 
propelled by the political power of France it is difficult to forecast. When the 
new young Sultan dies, or before it, the deluge may come, and whose ark may be 
borne upon the waters to the heights of empire it would be rash to prophesy. 


ERNEST Harv. 
































‘Tl y a une page effrayante 

dans le livre des destinées hu- 
maines; on y lit en téte ces mots— 
‘les désirs accomplis.’""—GEORGES SAND. 


CHAPTER I. 
—— a -= - —— JOAN HASTE. 


4 ae LONE and desolate, within hearing of the thunder 
== of the waters of the North Sea, but not upon 
them, stand the ruins of Ramborough Abbey. 
Once there was a city at their feet, now the city has gone; nothing is left of its 
greatness save the stone skeleton of the fabric of the Abbey above and the skeletons 
of the men who built it mouldering in the earth below. ‘To the east, across a waste 
of uncultivated heath, lies the wide ocean; and, following the trend of the coast 
northward, the eye falls upon the red roofs of the fishing village of Bradmouth. 
Once, when Ramborough was a town, this village was a great port; but the sea, 
advancing remorselessly, has choked its harbour and swallowed up the ancient 
borough which to-day lies beneath the waters. 

With that of Ramborough the glory of Bradmouth is departed, and of its priory 
and churches there remains but one lovely and dilapidated fane, the largest perhaps 
in the east of England—Yarmouth alone excepted—and, as many think, the most 
beautiful. At the back of Bradmouth church, which, standing upon a knoll at some 
distance from the cliff, has escaped the fate of the city that once nestled beneath 
it, stretch rich marsh meadows, ribbed with raised lines of roadway. But these do 
not make up all the landscape, for between Bradmouth and the ruins of Ramborough, 
following the indentations of the sea coast and set back in a fold or depression of 
the ground, lie a chain of small and melancholy meres, whose brackish waters, 
devoid of sparkle even on the brightest day, are surrounded by coarse and worthless 
grass land, the haunt of the shore-shooter, and a favourite feeding-place of curlews, 
gulls, coots and other wild-fowl. Beyond these meres the ground rises rapidly, and 
is clothed in gorse and bracken, interspersed with patches of heather, till it culminates 
in the crest of a bank that doubtless marks the boundary of some primeval fiord 
or lake, where, placed in a ragged line, are groups of wind-torn Scotch fir trees, 
surrounding a grey and solitary house known as Moor Farm. 

The dwellers in these parts—that is, those of them who are alive to such matters— 
think that there are few more beautiful spots than this slope of barren land pitted 
with sullen meres and bordered by the sea. Indeed, it has attractions in every 


season: even in winter, when the snow lies in drifts upon the dead fern, and the 
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JOAN HASTE. 


“Joan Haste was but a village girl.” 


frost-browned gorse shivers in the east wind leaping on it from the ocean. It is 
always beautiful, and yet there is truth in the old doggerel verse that is written in 
a quaint Elizabethan hand upon the fly-leaf of one of the Bradmouth parish 
registers, — 
*©Of Rambro’, north and west and south, 

Man’s eyes can never see enough ; 

Yet winter’s gloom or summer’s light, 

Wide England hath no sadder sight.” 


And so it is, even in the glory of June, when lizards run across the grey stonework 
and the gorse shows its blaze of gold; there is a stamp of native sadness on the 
landscape which lies between Bradmouth and Ramborough that neither the hanging 
woodlands to the north, nor the distant glitter of the sea, on which boats move to and 
fro, can altogether conquer. Nature set that seal upon the district in the beginning, 
and the lost labours of the generations now sleeping round its rotting churches have 
but accentuated the primal impress of her hand. 

Though on the day in that June when this story opens the sea shone like a 
mirror beneath her, and the bees hummed in the flowers that grew on the ancient 
graves, and the larks sang sweetly above her head, Joan felt this sadness strike 
her heart like the chill of an autumn night. Even in the midst of life everything 
about her seemed to speak of death and oblivion: the ruined church, the long 
neglected graves, the barren landscape, all cried to her with one voice, seeming to 
say, “ Our troubles are done with, yours are before you. Be like us, be like us.” 

It was no high-born lady to whom these voices spoke in that appropriate spot, 
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nor were the sorrows which opened her ears to them either deep or poetical. To 
tell the truth, Joan Haste was but a village girl, or, to be more accurate, a girl who 
had spent most of her life in a village. She was lovely in her own fashion, it is 
true—but of this presently ; and, through circumstances that shall be explained, she 
chanced to have enjoyed a certain measure of education, enough to awaken longings 
and call forth visions that perhaps she would have been happier without. Moreover, 
although Fate had placed her humbly, Nature gave to her, together with the beauty of 
her face and form, a mind which, if a little narrow, certainly did not lack for depth, 
a considerable power of will, and more than her share of that noble dissatisfaction 
without which no human creature can rise in things spiritual or temporal, and having 
which, no human creature can be happy. 

Her troubles were vulgar enough, poor girl: a scolding and coarse-minded aunt, 
a suitor toward whom she had no longings, the constant jar of the talk and jest of 
the alehouse where she lived, and the irk of some vague and half-understood shame 
that clung to her closely as the ivy clung to the ruined tower above her. Common 
though such woes be, they were yet sufficiently real to Joan—in truth, their somewhat 
sordid atmosphere pressed with added weight upon a mind which was not sordid. 
Those misfortunes that are proper to our station and inherent to our fate we can 
bear, if not readily, at least with some show of resignation: those that fall upon us 
from a sphere of which we lack experience, or arise out of a temperament unsuited 
to its surroundings, are harder to endure. ‘To be different from our fellows, to look 
upwards where they look down, to live inwardly at a mental level higher than our 
circumstances warrant, to desire that which is too far from us, are miseries petty in 
themselves, but gifted with Protean reproductiveness. 

Put briefly, this was Joan’s position. Her parentage was a mystery, at least so 
far as her father was concerned. Her mother was her aunt’s younger sister; but 
she had never known this mother, whose short life closed within two years of Joan’s 
birth. Indeed, the only tokens left to link their existences together were a lock of 
soft brown hair and a faded photograph of a girl not unlike herself, who seemed 
to have been beautiful. Her aunt, Mrs. Gillingwater, gave her these mementoes of 
the dead some years ago, saying, with the brutal frankness of her class, that they 
were almost the only property that her mother had left behind her, so she, the 
daughter, might as well take possession of them. 

Of this mother, however, there remained one other memento—a mound in the 
churchyard of the Abbey, where until quite recently the inhabitants of Ramborough 
had been wont to be laid to sleep beside their ancestors. ‘This mound Joan knew, 
for, upon her earnest entreaty, Mr. Gillingwater, her uncle by marriage, pointed it out 
to her: indeed, she was sitting by it now. It had no headstone, and when Joan asked 
him why, he replied that those who were neither wife nor maid had best take their 
names with them six feet underground. 

The poor girl shrank back abashed at this rough answer, nor did she ever return 
to the subject. But from this moment she knew that she had been unlucky in her 
birth, and though such an accident is by no means unusual in country villages, the 
sense of it galled her, lowering her in her own esteem. Still she bore no resentment 
against this dead and erring mother, but rather loved her with a strange and wondering 
love than which there could be nothing more pathetic. ‘The woman who bore her, 
but whom she had never seen with remembering eyes, was often in her thoughts ; 
and once, when some slight illness had affected the balance of her mind, Joan believed 
that she came and kissed her on the brow—a vision whereof the memory was sweet 
to her, though she knew it to be but a dream. Perhaps it was because she had 
nothing else to love that she clung thus to the impalpable, making a companion of 
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the outcast dead whose blood ran in her veins. At the least this is sure, that when 
her worries overcame her, or the sense of incongruity in her life grew too strong, 
she was accustomed to seek this lowly mound, and, seated by it, heedless of the 
weather, she would fix her eyes upon the sea and soothe herself with a sadness that 
was deeper than her own. 

Her aunt, indeed, was left to her, but from this relation she won no comfort. From 
many incidents trifling in themselves, but in the mass irresistible, Joan gathered that 
there had been little sympathy between her mother and Mrs. Gillingwater—if, in truth, 
their attitude was not one of mutual dislike. It would appear also that in her own 
case this want of affection was an hereditary quality, seeing that she found it difficult 
to regard her aunt with any feeling warmer than tolerance, and was in turn held in 
an open aversion, that to Joan’s mind was scarcely mitigated by the very obvious 
pride Mrs, Gillingwater took in her beauty. In these circumstances Joan had often 
wondered why she was not dismissed to seek her fortune. More than once, when 
after some quarrel she sought leave to go, she found that there was no surer path 
to reconciliation than to proffer this request ; and speeches of apology, which, as she 
knew well, were not due to any softening of Mrs. Gillingwater’s temper, or regret for 
hasty misbehaviour, were at once showered upon her. 

To what, then, were they due? The question was one that Joan took some 
years to answer satisfactorily. Clearly not to love, and almost as clearly to no 
desire to retain her services, since, beyond attending to her own room, she did 
but little work in the way of ministering to the wants and comforts of the few 
customers of the Crown and Mitre, nor was she ever asked to interest herself in 
such duties. 

Gradually a solution to the riddle forced itself into Joan’s mind—namely, that in 
some mysterious way her aunt and uncle lived on her, not she on them. If this were 
not so, it certainly became difficult to understand how they did live, seeing that Mr. 
Gillingwater steadily consumed the profits of the tap-room, if any, and that they had 
no other visible means of subsistence. Yet money never seemed to be wanting ; and 
did Joan need a new dress, or any other luxury, it was given to her without demur. 
More, when some years since she had expressed a sudden and spontaneous desire for 
education, after a few days’ interval, which it seemed to her might well have been 
employed in reference to superior powers in the background, she was informed that 
arrangements had been made for her to be sent to a boarding school in the capital 
of the county. She went, to find that her fellow-pupils were for the most part the 
daughters of shopkeepers and large farmers, and that in consequence the establish- 
ment was looked down upon by the students of similar, but higher-class institutions 
in the same town, and by all who belonged to them. Joan being sensitive and 
ambitious, resented this state of affairs, though she had small enough right to do 
so, and on her return home informed her aunt that she wished to be taken away from 
that school and sent to another of a better sort. The request was received without 
surprise, and again there was a pause as though to allow of reference to others. Then 
she was told that if she did not like her school she could leave it, but that she was not 
to be educated above her station in life. 

So Joan returned to the middle-class establishment, where she remained till she 
was over nineteen years of age. On the whole she was very happy there, for she 
felt that she was acquiring useful knowledge which she could not have obtained at 
home. Moreover, among her schoolfellows were certain girls, the daughters of poor 
clergymen and widows, ladies by birth, with whom she consorted instinctively, and 
who did not repel her advances. 

At the age of nineteen she was informed suddenly that she must leave her school, 
Vout, IV.—-No. 17. 9 
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though no hint of this determination had been previously conveyed to her. Indeed, 
but a day or two before her aunt had spoken of her return thither as if it were 
a settled thing. Pondering over this decision in much grief, Joan wondered why it 
had been arrived at, and more especially whether the visit that morning of her 
uncle’s landlord, Mr. Levinger, who had come _ professedly to see about some 
repairs to the house, had anything to do with it. To Mr. Levinger himself she 
had scarcely spoken half a dozen times in her life, and yet it seemed to her that 
whenever they met he regarded her with the keenest interest. Also on this particular 
occasion Joan chanced to pass the bar-parlour where Mr. Levinger was closeted 
with her aunt, and to overhear his parting words, or rather the tag of them— 
which was “too much of a lady,” a remark that she could not help thinking had 
to do with herself. Seeing her go by, he stopped her, keeping her in conversation 
for some minutes, then abruptly turned upon his heel and left the house with the 
air of a man who is determined not to say too much. 

Then it was that Joan’s life became insupportable to her. Accustomed as she 
had become to more refined associations, from which henceforth she was cut off, 
the Crown and Mitre, and most of those connected with it, grew hateful in her 
sight. In her disgust she racked her brain to find some means of escape, and 
could think of none other than the time-honoured one of “ going as a governess.” 
This she asked leave to do, and the permission was accorded after the usual pause ; 
but here again she was destined to meet with disappointment. Her surroundings 
and her attainments were too humble to admit of her finding a footing in this 
overcrowded profession. Moreover, as one lady whom she saw told her frankly, 
she was far too pretty for this walk of life. At length she did obtain a situation, 
however, a modest one enough, that of nursery governess to the children of 
the rector of Bradmouth, Mr. Biggen. This post she held for nine months, till 
Mr. Biggen, a kind-hearted and scholarly man, noting her beauty and intelligence, 
began to take more interest in her than pleased his wife—a state of affairs that 
resulted in Joan’s abrupt dismissal on the day previous to the beginning of this 
history. 

To come to the last and greatest of her troubles: it will be obvious that 
such a woman would not lack for admirers. Joan had several, all of whom she 
disliked ; but chiefly did she detest the most ardent and persistent of them, the 
favoured of her aunt, Mr. Samuel Rock. Samuel Rock was a Dissenter, and the 
best-to-do agriculturist in the neighbourhood, farming some five hundred acres, 
most of them rich marsh-lands, of which three hundred or more were his own 
property inherited and acquired. Clearly, therefore, he was an excellent match for 
a girl in the position of Joan Haste, and when it is added that he had conceived 
a sincere admiration for her, and that to make her his wife was the principal desire 
of his life, it becomes evident that in the nature of things the sole object of hers 
ought to have been to meet his advances half-way. Unfortunately this was not 
the case. For reasons which to herself were good and valid, however insufficient 
they may have appeared to others, Joan would have nothing to do with Samuel 
Rock. It was to escape from him that she had fled this day to Ramborough 
Abbey, whither she fondly hoped he would not follow her. It was the thought 
of him that made life seem so hateful to her even in the golden afternoon ; it was 
terror of him that caused her to search out every possible avenue of retreat from 
the neighbourhood of Bradmouth. 

She might have spared herself the trouble, for even as she sighed and sought 
a shadow fell upon her, and looking up she saw Samuel Rock standing before her, 
hat in hand and smiling his most obsequious smile, 
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CHAPTER II. 


SAMUEL ROCK DECLARES HIMSELF, 






Mr. SAMUEL Rock was young-looking rather than young in years, of which he 
might have seen some thirty-five, and, on the whole, not uncomely in appear- 
ance. His build was slender for his height, his eyes were blue and somewhat 
shifty, his features sharp and regular except the chin, which was prominent, massive, 


and developed almost to deformity. 
wore a brown beard, very 


however, was his hands, 
which were shaped like 
those of a woman, were 
long, white notwithstand- 
ing their exposure to the 
weather, and adorned with 
almond-shaped nails that 
any lady might have 
envied. These hands were 
never still ; moreover, there 
was something furtive and 
unpleasant about them, 
capable as they were of 
the strangest contortions. 
Mr. Rock’s garments sug- 
gested a compromise be- 
tween the dress affected by 
Dissenters who are pillars 
of their local chapel and 
anxious to proclaim the 
fact, and those worn by the 
ordinary farmer, consisting 
as they did of a long-tailed 
black coat rather the worse 
for wear, a black felt wide- 
awake, and a pair of cord 
breeches and stout riding 
boots. 

“ How do you do, Miss 
Haste?” said Samuel Rock, 
in his soft, melodious voice, 
but not offering to shake 
hands, perhaps because his 
fingers were engaged in 
nervously crushing the 
crown of his hat. 

“How do you do?” 


answered Joan, _ starting 
violently. “ How did you 


——” (‘find me here,’ 
she was about to add; 
then, remembering — that 





long, but thin and straggling. 





Samuel Rock. 


Perhaps it was to hide this blemish that he 


His greatest peculiarity, 
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such a remark would show a guilty knowledge of being sought after, substituted) 
“get here?” 

**T__] walked, Miss Haste,” he replied, looking at his legs and blushing, as though there 
were something improper about the fact ; then added, “ You are quite close to my house, 
Moor Farm, you know, and I was told that—I thought that I should find you here.” 

““T suppose you mean that you asked my aunt, and she sent you after me?” said 
Joan bluntly. 

Samuel smiled evasively, and made no reply to this remark. 

Then came a pause, while, with a growing irritation, Joan watched the long white 
fingers squeezing at the black wideawake. 

“ You had better put your hat on, or you will catch cold,” she suggested, presently. 

“ Thank you, Miss Haste, it is not what I am liable to,—not but what I take it kindly 
that you should think of my health ;” and he carefully replaced the hat upon his head 
in such a fashion that the long brown hair showed beneath it in a ragged fringe. 

“Qh, please don’t thank me,” said Joan rudely, dreading lest her remark should 
be taken as a sign of encouragement. 

Then came another pause, while Samuel searched the heavens with his wandering 
blue eyes, as though to find inspiration there. 

“Vou are very fond of graves, Miss Haste,” he said at length. 

“Yes, Mr. Rock; they are comfortable to sit on,—and I don’t doubt very good 
beds to sleep in,” she added, with a touch of grim humour. 

Samuel gave a slight but perceptible shiver. He was a highly strung man, and, 
his piety notwithstanding, he did not appreciate the allusion. When you wish to 
make love to a young woman, to say the least of it, it is disagreeable if she begins 
to talk of that place where no earthly love can follow. 

“You shouldn’t think of such things at your age—you should not indeed, Miss 
Haste,” he replied; “there are many things you have got to think of before you 
think of them.” 

“ What things?” asked Joan rashly. 

Again Samuel blushed. 

“‘Well—husbands, and—cradles and such-like,” he answered vaguely. 

“Thank you, I prefer graves,” Joan replied with tartness. 

3y this time it had dawned upon Samuel that he was “getting no forwarder.” 
For a moment he thought of retreat; then the native determination that underlay 
his soft voice and timid manner came to his aid. 

“Miss Haste—Joan,” he said huskily, “ I want to speak to you.” 

Joan felt that the hour of trial had come, but still sought a feeble refuge in flippancy. 

“You have been doing that for the last five minutes, Mr. Rock,” she said; “and 
I should like to go home.” 

“No, no, not yet—not till you have heard what I have to say.” And he made a 
movement as though to cut off her retreat. 

* Well, be quick, then,” she answered, in a voice in which vexation and fear 
struggled for the mastery. 

‘Twice Samuel strove to speak, and twice words failed him, for his agitation was 
very real. At last they came. 

“T love you,” he said, in an intense whisper. “ By the God above you and the 
dead beneath your feet, I love you, Joan, as you have never been loved before and 
never will be loved again!” 

She threw her head back and looked at him, frightened by his passion. The 
realities of his declaration were worse than she had anticipated. His thin face was 
fierce with emotion, his sensitive lips quivered, and the long lithe fingers of his right 
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hand played with his beard as though he were plaiting it. Joan grew seriously 
alarmed: she had never seen Samuel Rock look like this before. 

“T am sorry,” she murmured. 

“Don’t be sorry,” he broke in; “why should you be sorry? It is a great thing 
to be loved as I love you, Joan, a thing that does not often come in the way of 
a woman, as you will find out before you die. Look here: do you suppose that I 
have not fought against this? Do you suppose that I wanted to fall into the power 
of a girl without a sixpence, without even an honest name? I tell you, Joan, I have 
fought against it and I have prayed against it since you were a chit of sixteen. 
Chance after chance have I let slip through my fingers for your sake. There was 
Mrs. Morton yonder, a handsome body as a man need wish for a wife, with six 
thousand ‘pounds invested and house property into the bargain, who as good as told 
me that she would marry me, and I gave her the go-by for you. There was the 
minister’s widow, a lady born, and a holy woman, who would have had me fast 
enough, and I gave her the go-by for you. I love you, Joan—I tell you that I love 
you more than land or goods, more than my own soul, more than anything that is. 
I think of you all day, I dream of you all night. I love you, and I want you, and if 
I don’t get you then I may as well die for all the world is worth to me.” And he 
ceased, trembling with passion. 

If Joan had been alarmed before, now she was terrified. ‘The man’s earnestness 
impressed her artistic sense—in a certain rude way there was something fine about 
it—but it awoke no answer within her heart. His passion repelled her; she had 
always disliked him, now she loathed him. Swiftly she reviewed the position in her 
mind, searching a way of escape. She knew well enough that he had not meant 
to affront her by his references to her poverty and the stain upon her birth—that 
these truths had broken from him together with that great truth which animated 
his life ; nevertheless, with a woman’s wit putting the rest aside, it was on these 
unlucky sayings that she fixed in her emergency. 

“ How, Mr. Rock,” she asked, rising and standing before him, “ how can you ask 
me to marry you, for I suppose that is what you mean, when you throw my poverty— 
and the rest--in my teeth? I think, Mr. Rock, that you would do well to go back to 
Mrs. Morton, or the minister’s widow who was born a lady, and to leave me in peace.” 

“Oh, don’t be angry with me,” he said, with something like a groan ; “you know 
that I did not mean to offend you. Why should I offend you when I love you so, 
and want to win you? I wish that I had bitten out my tongue before I said that, 
but it slipped in with the rest. Will you have me, Joan? Look here: you are the 
first that ever I said a sweet word to, and that ought to go some way with a 
woman ; and I would make you a good husband. ‘There isn’t much that you shall 
want for if you marry me, Joan. If any one had told me when I was a youngster 
that I should live to go begging and craving after a woman in this fashion, I’d 
have said he lied; but you have put me off, and pushed me aside, and given me 
the slip, till at length you have worked me up to this, and I can’t live without you— 
I can’t live without you, that’s the truth.” 

“But I am afraid you will have to, Mr. Rock,” said Joan more gently, for the 
tears which trembled in Samuel’s light blue eyes touched her somewhat ; and after all, 
although he repelled her, it was flattering that any man should value her so highly: 
“T do not love you.” 

His chin dropped upon his breast dejectedly. Presently he looked up and spoke again. 

“J did not expect that you would,” he said: “it had been too much luck for 
a miserable sinner. But be honest with me, Joan—if a woman can—and tell me, do 
you love anybudy else?” 
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“ Not a soul,” she answered, opening her brown eyes wide. “ Who is there that 
I should love here?” 

“ Ah! that’s it,” he answered, with a sigh of relief: “there is nobody good enough 
for you in these parts. You are a lady, however you were born, and you want to 
mate with your own sort. It is no use denying it: I have watched you, and I’ve 
seen how you look down upon us; and all I’ve got to say is:—Be careful that it 
does not bring you into trouble. Still, while you don’t love anybody else—and the 
man you do love had better keep out of my way, curse him!—there is hope for 
me. Look here, Joan: I don’t want to press you—take time to think it over. I’m 
in no hurry. I could wait five years if I were sure of getting you at last. I dare 
say I frightened you by my roughness: I was a fool; I should have remembered 
that it is all new to you, though it is old enough for me. Listen, Joan: tell me 
that I may wait awhile and come again,—though, whether you tell me or not, I shall 
wait and I shall come, while there is breath in my body and I can find you out.” 

“What's the use?” said Joan. “I don’t love you, and love does not grow with 
waiting ; and if I do not love you, how can I marry you? We had better make an end 
of the business once and for all. I am very sorry, but it has not been my fault.” 

“What's the use? Why, all in the world! In time you will come to think differ- 
ently ; in time you will learn that a Christian man’s honest love and all that goes 
with it isn’t a thing to be chucked away like dirty water; in time, perhaps, your 
aunt and uncle will teach you reason about it, though you do despise me since you 
went away for your fine schooling——” 

“Oh, don’t tell them!” broke in Joan imploringly. 

“Why, I have told them. I spoke to your aunt this very day about it, and she 
wished me God-speed with all her heart, and I am sure she will be vexed enough 
when she learns the truth.” 

As Joan heard these words her face betrayed the perturbation of her mind. 
Her aunt’s fury when she understood that she had rejected Samuel Rock would 
indeed be hard to bear. Samuel, watching, read her thoughts, and, growing cunning 
in his despair, was not slow to turn them to his advantage. 

“Listen, Joan,” he said: “say that you will take time to think it over, and I 
will make matters easy for you with Mrs. Gillingwater. I know how to manage 
her, and I promise that not a rough word shall be said to you. Joan, Joan, it is 
not much to ask. Tell me that I may come again for my answer in six months. 
That can’t hurt you, and it will be hope to me.” 

She hesitated. A warning sense told her that it would be better to have done 
with this man at once ; but then, if she obeyed it, the one thing that she truly feared 
—her aunt’s fury—would fall upon her and crush her. If she gave way, on the 
other hand, she knew well enough that Samuel would shelter her from this storm for 
his own sake if not for hers. What could it matter, she argued weakly, if she did 
postpone her final decision for six months? Perhaps before that time she might be 
able to escape from Bradmouth and Samuel Rock, and thus avoid the necessity of 
giving any answer. 

“Tf I do as you wish, will you promise not to trouble me, or interfere with me, 
or to speak to me about this kind of thing in the meanwhile?” she asked. 

“Ves; I swear that I will not.” 

“Very good: have your own way about it, Mr. Rock ; but understand that I do 
not mean to encourage you by this, and I don’t think it likely that my answer six 
months hence will be any different from what it is to-day.” 

“T understand, Joan.” 

“Very well, then: good-bye.” And she held out her hand. 
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He took it, and, overmastered by a sudden impulse, pressed it to his lips and 
kissed it twice or thrice. 

“Leave go,” she said, wrenching herself free. ‘“‘Is that the way you keep your 
promise ?” 

“T beg your pardon,” he answered humbly. “I could not help it— Heaven knows 
that I could not help it. I will not break my word again.” And he turned and left 
her, walking through the grass of the graves with a slow and somewhat feline step. 


At last he was gone, and Joan sat down once more, with a gasp of relief. Her 
first feelings were those of exultation at being rid of him; but they did not endure. 
Would he keep his promise, she wondered, and hide from her aunt the fact that he 
had proposed and been rejected? If he did not, one thing was clear to her,—that 
she would be forced to fly from Bradmouth, since by many a hint she knew well 
that it was expected of her that she should marry Samuel Rock, who was universally 
considered to have honoured her greatly by his attentions. This, in view of their 
relative social positions in the small society of Bradmouth, was not wonderful ; but 
Joan’s pride revolted at the thought. 

“ After all,” she said aloud, “how is he so much higher than I am? and why 
should my aunt always speak of him as though he were a king and I a beggar girl ? 
My blood is as good as his, and better.” 

And she glanced at a row of ancient tombstones, whereof the tops were visible 
above the herbage of rank grass, yellow crowsfoot, and sheep’s-parsley still white with 
bloom, that marked the resting-places of the Lacons. These Lacons had been yeomen 
farmers for many generations, until the last of them, Joan’s grandfather, took to evil 
courses and dissipated his ancestral patrimony, the greater part of which was now in 
the possession of Samuel Rock. 

Yes, that side of her pedigree was well enough, and were it not for the mystery 
about her father she could have held her head up with the best of them. Oh, it 
was a bitter thing that, through no fault of her own, Samuel Rock should be able 
to reproach her with her lack of an “honest name”! So it was, however—she was 
an outcast, a waif and a stray, and it was useless to cloak this fact. But, outcast 
or no, she was mistress of herself, and would not be driven into marriage, however 
advantageous, with Samuel Rock or any other man who was repellent to her. 

Having come to this conclusion, Joan’s spirits rose. After all, she was young and 
healthy, and, she believed, beautiful, with the wide world before her. ‘There were 
even advantages in lacking an “honest name,” since it freed her from responsibilities 
and rendered it impossible for her to disgrace that which she had not got. As it 
was, she had only herself to please in the world, and within reasonable and decent 
limits Joan meant to please herself. Most of all did she mean to do so in connection 
with these matters of the heart. Nobody had ever loved her, and she had never 
found anybody to love; and yet, as in all true women, love of one sort or another 
was the great desire and necessity of her life. Therefore on this point she was 
determined : she would never marry where she could not love. 

Thus thought Joan; then, weary of the subject, she dismissed it from her mind for 
a while, and, lying back upon the grass in idle contentment, watched the little clouds 
float across the sky till, far out to sea, they melted into the blue of the horizon. It 
was a perfect afternoon, and she would enjoy what was left of it before she returned 
to Bradmouth to face Samuel Rock and all her other worries. Grasshoppers chirped 
in the flowers at her feet, a beautiful butterfly flitted from tombstone to grey tombstone, 
sunning itself on each, and high over her head flew the jackdaws, taking food to 
their young in the crumbling tower above. 
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For a while Joan watched these jackdaws through her half-shut eyes, till suddenly 
she remembered that her late employer Mr. Biggen’s little boy had confided to her 
his ardent desire for a young bird of that species, and she began to wonder if she 
could reach the nest and rob it as a farewell gift to him. 

Speculation led to desire, and desire to endeavour. The ruined belfry stairway 
still ran up the interior of the tower for twenty feet or more—to a spot, indeed, 
in the stonework where a huge fragment of masonry had fallen bodily, leaving a 
V-shaped opening that reached to the battlements. Ivy grew upon this gap in the 
flint rubble, and the nest of the two jackdaws that Joan had been watching particularly 
did not appear to be more than a dozen feet above the top of the broken stair. 
This stair she proceeded to climb without further hesitation. It was not at all safe, 
but she was active, and her head being good, she reached the point where it was 
broken away without accident, and, taking her stand on the thickness of the wall, 
supported herself by the ivy and looked up. There, twice her own height above 
her, was the window slit with the nest in it, but the mortar and stone upon which 
she must climb to reach it looked so crumbling and insecure that she did not dare 
to trust herself to them. So, having finished her inspection, Joan decided to leave 
those young jackdaws in peace and descend to earth again. 


CHAPTER III. 


THE BEGINNINGS OF FATE, 


Ir was at this juncture that Captain Henry Archibald Graves, R.N., pursuing his 
way by the little-frequented sea road that runs along the top of the cliff past the 
Ramborough ruins to Bradmouth, halted the cob on which he was riding in order 


that he might admire the scene at leisure. Presently his eye, following the line of 
the ruined tower, lit upon the figure of a girl standing twenty feet from the ground 
in a gap of the broken wall. He was sixty yards away or more, but there was some- 
thing so striking and graceful about this figure, poised on high and outlined against 
the glow of the westering sun, that his curiosity became excited to know whose it 
was and what the girl might be doing. So strongly was it excited, indeed, that, after 
a fateful moment of hesitation, Captain Graves, reflecting that he had never examined 
Ramborough Abbey since he was a boy, turned his horse and rode up the slope of 
broken ground that intervened between him and the churchyard, where he dismounted 
and made the bridle fast to a stunted thorn. Possibly the lady might be in difficulty 
or danger, he explained to himself. 

When he had tied up the cob to his satisfaction, he climbed the bank whereon 
the thorn grew, and reached the dilapidated wall of the churchyard, whence he could 
again see the lower parts of the tower which had been hidden from his view for a while 
by the nature of the ground. Now the figure of the woman that had stood there was 
gone, and a genuine fear seized him lest she should have fallen. With some haste 
he walked to the foot of the tower, to halt suddenly within five paces of it, for before 
him stood the object of his search. She had emerged from behind a thicket of briars 
that grew among the fallen masonry; and, holding her straw hat in her hand, was 
standing with her back towards him, gazing upwards at the unattainable nest. 

“She is safe enough, and I had better move on,” thought Captain Graves. 

At that moment Joan seemed to become aware of his presence; at any rate, she 
wheeled round quickly, and they were face to face. 

She started and blushed—perhaps more violently than the occasion warranted, 
for Joan was not accustomed to meet strange men of his class thus unexpectedly. 
Captain Graves scarcely noticed either the start or the blush, for, to tell the truth, 
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he was employed in taking 
in the appearance of the 
loveliest woman that he 
had ever beheld. Perhaps 
it was only to him that she 
seemed lovely, and others 
might not have rated her so 
highly ; perhaps his senses 
deceived him, and Joan was 
not truly beautiful; but, 
in his judgment, neither 
before nor after did he 
see her equal, and he had 
looked on many women in 
different quarters of the 
world. 

She was tall, and her 
figure was rounded without 
being coarse, or even giving 
promise of coarseness. 
Her arms were somewhat 
long for her height, and 
set on to the shoulders 
with a peculiar grace, her 
hands were rather thin, and 
delicately shaped, and her 
appearance conveyed an 
impression of vigour and 
perfect health. These gifts, 
however, are not uncommon among English girls. What, to his mind, seemed uncom- 
mon was Joan’s face as it appeared then, in the beginning of her two-and-twentieth 
year, with its curved lips, its dimpled yet resolute chin, its flawless oval, its arched 
brows, and the steady, tender eyes of deepest brown. that shone beneath them. For 
the rest, her head was small and covered with rippling chestnut hair gathered into a 
knot at the back, her loose-bodied white dress, secured about the waist with a leather 
girdle, was clean and simple, and her bearing had a grace and dignity that nature 
alone can give. Lastly, though from various indications he judged that she did not 
belong to his own station in life, she looked like a person of some refinement. 

Such was Joan’s outward appearance. It was attractive enough, and yet it was 
not her beauty only that fascinated Henry Graves. There was something about 
this girl which was new to him; a mystery more beautiful than beauty shone upon 
her sweet face—such a mystery as he had noted once or twice in the masterpieces 
of ancient art, but never till that hour on human lips or eyes. In those days Joan 
might have posed as a model of Psyche before Cupid kissed her. 

Now let us turn for a moment to Henry Archibald Graves, the man destined to 
be the hero of her life’s romance. 

Like so many sailors, he was short, scarcely taller than Joan herself indeed, and 
stout in build. In complexion he was fair, though much bronzed by exposure to 
foreign climates ; his blue eyes were keen and searching, as might be expected in one 
who had watched at sea by night for nearly twenty years; and he was clean shaved. 
His features were good, though strongly marked, especially as regards the nose and 
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chin; but he could not be called handsome, only a distinguished-looking man of 
gentlemanly bearing. At first sight the face might strike a stranger as hard, but more 
careful examination showed it to be rather that of a person who made it a practice 
to keep guard over his emotions. In repose it was a somewhat proud face, that of 
one accustomed to command and to be obeyed ; but frank and open withal, particularly 
if its owner smiled, when it became decidedly pleasing. 

For a few seconds they stood still in their mutual surprise, looking at each other, 
and the astonishment and admiration written in the stranger’s eyes were so evident, 
and yet so obviously involuntary, that Joan blushed more deeply than before. 

Captain Graves felt the situation to be awkward. His first impulse was to take off 
his hat and go, his next and stronger one to stay and explain. 

“T really beg your pardon,” he said, with a shyness which was almost comic; “ I 
saw a lady standing on the tower as I was riding by, and feared that she might be 
in difficulties.” 

Joan turned her head away, being terribly conscious of the blush which would not 
fade. ‘This stranger’s appearance pleased her greatly; moreover, she was flattered 
by his notice, and by the designation of “lady.” Hitherto her safety had not been a 
matter of much moment to any one, except, perhaps, to Samuel Rock. 

“Tt is very kind of you, sir,” she answered, with hesitation; “but I was in no 
danger-—I got down quite easily.” 

Again Captain Graves paused. He was puzzled. The girl’s voice was as sweet 
as her person—low and rich in tone—but she spoke with a slight Eastern-counties 
accent. Who and what was she? 

“Then I must apologise for troubling you, Miss—Miss——— ?” 

“Tam only Joan Haste of Bradmouth, sir,” she interrupted confusedly, as though 
she guessed his thoughts. 

“Indeed! and I am Captain Graves of Rosham—up there, you know. Bradmouth 
is—— I mean, is the view good from that tower?” 

“T think so; but I did not go up to look at it. I went to try to get those young 
jackdaws. I wanted them for a little boy in Bradmouth, the clergyman’s son.” 

“ Ah!” he said, his face lighting up, for he saw an opportunity of prolonging the 
acquaintance, which interested him not a little; “then perhaps I may be of service 
after all. I think that I can help you there.” And he stepped towards the tower. 

“JT don’t believe that it is quite safe, sir,” said Joan, in some alarm; “ please do 
not take the trouble,”—and she stretched out her hand as though to detain him. 

“Oh, it is no trouble at all, I assure you: I like climbing. You see, I am well 
accustomed to it. Once I climbed the second Pyramid, the one with the casing 
on it, though I won’t try ¢hat again,” he replied, with a pleasant laugh. And before 
she could interfere further he was mounting the broken stair. 

At the top of it Henry halted, surveying the crumbling slope of wall doubtfully. 
Then he took his coat off, threw it down into the churchyard, and rolled his shirt 
sleeves up above his elbows, revealing a pair of very powerful and fair-skinned arms. 

“ Please don’t—please !” implored Joan from below. 

“T am not going to give in now,” he answered ; and, grasping a firm and pro- 
jecting stone with his right hand, he set his foot upon a second fragment and began 
the ascent of the broken wall. Soon he reached the head of the slope in safety, but 
only to be encountered by another difficulty. ‘The ,window slit containing the jackdaws’ 
nest was round the corner, a little above him on the surface of the wall, and it 
proved impossible to reach it from where he stood. Very cautiously he bent to 
one side and looked round the angle of the masonry. Close to him a strong stem 
of ivy grew up the tower, that divided into two branches some five feet below the 
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nest. He knew that it would be dangerous to trust his weight to it, and still more 
dangerous to attempt the turning of the corner; but at this moment he was more 
set upon getting the young birds which this village beauty desired than on his own 
safety or any other earthly thing. Henry Graves was a man who disliked being beaten. 

Very swiftly he shifted his hold, and, stretching out his left hand, he felt about 
until it gripped the ivy stem. Now he must go on. Exactly how it happened 
would be difficult to describe on paper, but in two more seconds his foot was in 
the fork of ivy and his face was opposite to the window slit containing the nest. 

“T can see the young ones,” he said. “I will throw them out, and you must 
catch them in your hat, for I can’t carry them.” 

“Oh! pray take care,” gasped Joan. 

He laughed by way of answer; and next second, with loud squawks and an 
impotent flapping of untried wings, a callow jackdaw was launched upon its first 
flight, to be deftly caught in Joan’s broad hat before it touched the earth. A second 
followed, then another and another. ‘The last bird was the strongest of the four, 
and flew some yards in its descent. Joan ran to catch it—a process that took a little 
time, for it lay upon its back behind a broken tombstone, and pecked at her hand in 
a fashion necessitating its envelopment in her handkerchief. Just as she secured it 
she heard Captain Graves say: “ That’s the lot. Now I am coming down.” 

Next instant there was a sound as of something being torn. Joan looked up, to 
see him hanging by one arm against the sheer face of the tower. In attempting to 
repass the corner Henry’s foot had slipped, throwing all his weight on to the stem 
of ivy which he held; but it was not equal to the strain, and a slab of it had come 
away from the wall. To this ivy he clung desperately, striving to find foothold with 
his heels, his face towards her, for he had swung round. Uttering a low cry of fear, 
Joan sped back to the tower like a swallow. She knew that he mus¢ fall; but that 
was not the worst of it, for almost immediately beneath where he hung stood a raised 
tomb shaped like a stone coffin, having its top set thickly with rusted iron spikes, 
three inches or more in length, especially designed to prevent the idle youth of all 
generations from seating themselves upon this home of the dead. 

If he struck upon these! 

Joan rushed round the spiked tomb, and halted almost, but not quite, beneath 
Henry’s hanging shape. His eyes fell upon her agonised and upturned face. 

“Stand clear! 1 am coming,” he said in a low voice. 

Watching, she saw the muscles of his arm work convulsively. Then the rough 
stem of ivy began to slip through his clenched fingers. Another second, and he 
dropped like a stone from a height of twenty feet or more. Instinctively Joan 
stretched out her arms as though to catch him; but he struck the ground legs 
first just in front of her, and, with a sharp exclamation, pitched forward against her. 

The shock was tremendous. Joan saw it coming, and prepared to meet it as 
well as she might by bending her body forward, since, at all hazards, he must 
be prevented from falling face foremost on the spiked tomb, there to be impaled. 
His brow cut her lip almost through, his shoulder struck her bosom, knocking the 
breath out of her, then her strong arms closed around him like a vice, and down 
they went together. 

All this while her mind remained clear. She knew that she must not go down 
backwards, or the fate from which she strove to protect him would overtake her—the 
iron spikes would pierce her back and brain. By a desperate effort she altered 
the direction of their fall, trusting to come to earth alongside the tomb. But she 
could not quite clear it, as a sudden pang in the right shoulder told her. For a 
moment they lay on the edge of the tomb, then rolled free. Captain Graves fell 
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“*Oh, he is dead! and it is my fault.'” 


undermost, his head striking with some violence on a stone, and he lay still, as did 
Joan for nearly a minute, since her breath was gone. 

Presently the pain of breathlessness passed a little, and she began to recover. 
Glancing at her arm, she saw that a stream of blood trickled along her sleeve, and 
blood from her cut lips was falling on to the bosom of her dress and upon the 
forehead of Henry Graves beneath her, staining his white face. 

“Qh, he is dead!” mourned Joan aloud; “and it is my fault.” 

At this moment Henry opened his eyes. Apparently he had overheard her, for 
he answered: “ Don’t distress yourself: I am all right.” 

As he spoke, he tried to move his leg, with the result that a groan of agony 
broke from him. Glancing at the nb, Joan saw it was twisted beneath him in a 
fashion so unnatural that it became evident even to her inexperience that it must 
be broken. At this discovery her distress overpowered her to so great an extent 
that she burst into tears. 

“Oh! your leg is broken,” she sobbed. ‘ What shall I do?” 

“JT think,” he whispered, with a ghastly smile, biting his lips to keep back any 
further expression of his pain, “that you will find a flask in my coat pocket, if you 
do not mind getting it.” 

Joan rose from her knees, and going to the coat, which lay hard by, took from 
it a little silver flask of whiskey-and-water; then, returning, she placed one arm 
beneath the injured man’s head and with the other contrived to pour some of the 
liquid down his throat. 


“Thank you,” he said: “I feel better ;” 


then suddenly fainted away. 
In great alarm she poured some more of the spirit down his throat; for now 
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a new terror had taken her 
that he might be suffering 
from internal injuries. ‘To 
her relief, he came to him- 
self again, and caught sight 
of the red stain growing 
upon her white dress, 

“You are hurt also,” 
he said. ‘“ What a selfish 
fellow I am, thinking only 
of myself!” 

“Oh, don’t think of 
me,” Joan answered : “‘ it is 
nothing—a mere scratch. 
What is to be done ? How 
can I get you from here ? 
Nobody lives about, and 
we are a long way from 
Bradmouth.” 

“There is my horse,” 
he murmured, “ but I fear 
that I cannot ride him.” 

“T will go,” said Joan ; 
“yet how can I leave you 
by yourself?” 

“T shall get on for a 
while,” Henry answered. 
“Tt is very good of you.” 

Then, since there was 
no help for it, Joan rose, and running to where the horse was tied, she loosed it. 
But now a new difficulty confronted her; her wounded arm was already helpless 
and painful, and without its aid she could not manage to climb into the saddle, for 
the cob, although a quiet animal enough, was not accustomed to a woman’s skirts, 
and at every effort shifted itself a foot or two away from her. At length Joan, crying 
with pain, grief and vexation, determined to abandon the attempt and to set out for 
Bradmouth on foot, when for the first time fortune favoured her in the person of 
a red-haired lad whom she knew well, and who was returning homewards from an 
expedition in search of the eggs of wild-fowl. 

“Oh! Willie Hood,” she cried, “come and help me. A gentleman has fallen 
from the tower yonder and broken his leg. Now do you get on this horse and ride 
as hard as you can to Dr. Child’s, and tell him that he must come out here with 
some men, and a door or something to carry him on. Mind you say his leg is 
broken, and that he must bring things to tie it up with, Do you understand ?” 

“Why, you’re all bloody ! ” answered the boy, whose face betrayed his bewilderment ; 
“and I never did ride a horse in my life.” 

“Yes, yes, I am hurt too; but don’t think of that. You get on to him, and 
you'll be safe enough. Why, surely you’re not afraid, Willie Hood ?” 

“Afraid? No, I aren’t afraid,” answered the boy, colouring, “ only I like my 
legs better than his’n, that's all. Here goes.” And with a prodigious and scuffling 
effort Willie landed himself on the back of the astonished cob, 

“Stop,” said Joan: “you know what to say?” 





“*Ull bring the doctor back myself.’” 
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“Yes,” he answered proudly; “don’t you fret—I know right enough. 
the doctor back myself.” 

“No, Willie: you go on to the Crown and Mitre, and tell my aunt that a 
gentleman, Captain Graves of Rosham, has hurt himself badly, and that she must 
get a room ready for him. It had best be mine, for it’s the nicest,” she added ; “ and 
there is nowhere else that he can go.” 

Willie nodded, and with a loud “ gee-up” to the horse, started on his journey, his legs 
hanging clear of the stirrups, and gripping the pommel of the saddle with his right hand. 

Having watched him disappear, Joan returned to where the wounded man lay. His 
eyes were shut, but apparently he heard her come, for presently he opened them. 

“What, back so soon?” he said; “I must have been asleep.” 

“No, no: I could not leave you. I found a boy and sent him on the horse for 
the doctor. I only trust that he may get there safely,” she added to herself. 

“Very well: I am glad you have come back,” he said faintly. “I am afraid 
that I am giving you a great deal of trouble, but do you mind rubbing my hand ? 
It feels so cold.” 

She sat down on the grass beside him, having first wrapped his coat round 
him as best she could, and began to chafe his hand. Presently the pain, which 
had subsided for a while, set in more sharply than ever, and his fingers, that had 
been like ice, were now burning hot. Another half-hour passed, while the shadows 
lengthened and the evening waned, and Henry’s speech became incoherent. He 
fancied himself on board a man-of-war, and uttered words of command ; he talked of 
foreign countries, and mentioned many names, among them one that was not strange 
to Joan’s ears—that of Emma Levinger; lastly even he spoke of herself: 

“What a lovely girl!” he muttered. “It’s worth risking one’s neck to please her. 
Worth risking one’s neck to please her!” 
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“These two lay there silent, locked in each other's arms among the graves.” 
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A third half-hour passed ; the fever lessened, and he grew silent. Then the cold 
fit took him again,—his flesh shivered. 

“T am frozen,” he murmured through his chattering teeth: “for Heaven’s sake 
help me! Can’t you see how cold I am?” 

Joan was in despair. Alas and alas! she had nothing to put on him, for even 
if she took it off, her thin white dress would be no protection. Again and again 
he prayed for warmth, till at length her tender pity overcame her natural shrinking, 
and she did the only thing she could. Lying down beside him, she put her arms 
about him, and held him so, to comfort him if she might. 

Apparently it did comfort him, for his moaning ceased, and by slow degrees he 
sank into stupor. Now twilight was upon them, and still no help came. Where 
could Willie have gone, Joan wondered: oh, if he did not come quickly, the man 
would surely die! Her own strength was failing her—she felt it going with the 
blood that ebbed continually from the wound in her shoulder. Periods of mist 
and oblivion alternated in her mind with times of clearest reason. Quicker they 
came and quicker, till at last all was a blank and she knew no more. 


And now the twilight had grown into darkness, and these two lay there silent, 
locked in each other’s arms among the graves, and the stars shed their light upon 
them. 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE HOME-COMING OF HENRY GRAVES. 


Henry GRAVES, a man of thirty-three years of age, was the second and only surviving 
son of Sir Reginald Graves, of Rosham Hall, a place situated about four miles 
from Bradmouth. When a lad he chose the Navy as a profession, and to that 
profession he clung with such unusual earnestness that during the last eighteen 
years or so but little of his time had been passed at home. Some months previous 
to his meeting with Joan Haste, however, very much against his own will, he was 
forced to abandon his calling. He was cruising in command of a gunboat off the 
coast of British Columbia, when one evening a telegram reached him informing him 
of the death of his elder brother, Reginald, who met his end through an accident 
whilst riding a steeplechase. ‘There had never been much sympathy or affection 
between the two brothers, for reasons to be explained presently; still this sudden and 
terrible intelligence was a heavy shock to Henry, nor did the fact that it left him 
heir to an entailed property, which he believed to be considerable, greatly mitigate 
it in his mind. 

Where there are but two.sons, it is almost inevitable that one should be preferred 
before the other. Certainly this was the case in the Graves family. As children 
Reginald, the elder, had been wayward, handsome, merry and attractive; whereas Henry 
was a somewhat plain and silent boy, with a habit of courting his own society, and 
almost aggressive ideas of honour and duty. Naturally, therefore, the love of father, 
mother and sister went out to the brilliant Reginald, while Henry was left very much 
to his own devices. He said nothing, and he was too proud to be jealous, but nobody 
except the lad himself ever knew what he suffered under this daily, if unintentional, 
neglect. ‘Though his constitutional reserve prevented him from showing his heart, in 
truth he was very affectionate, and almost adored the relations who looked on him as 
a dullard, and even spoke of him at times as “poor Henry,” as though he were 
deficient in intellect, 
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Thus it came about that very early in his young life, with characteristic deter- 
mination, Henry arrived at the conclusion that he would be happier away from 
the home where he was little wanted. Once in the Navy, he applied himself to his 
profession with industry and intelligence, and as a result did better in the service 
than most young men who cannot bring any particular interest, or the advantage 
of considerable private means, to their support. In whatever capacity he served, he 
won the confidence and respect both of his subordinates and his superiors. He was 
a hard-working man, so hard work was thrust upon him; and he never shirked it, 
though often enough others got the credit of his efforts. At heart, moreover, he was 
ambitious. Henry could never forget the slights that he had experienced as a child, 
and he was animated by a great but secret desire to show the relatives who disparaged 
him in favour of his more showy brother that he was made of better stuff than they 
were disposed to believe. 

To this purpose he subordinated his life. His allowance was small, for their 
father’s means were not in proportion to his nominal estate, and as time went on 
his brother Reginald grew more and more extravagant. But, such as it was, Henry 
never exceeded it, though few were aware of the straits to which he was put at 
times. In the same way, though by nature he was a man of strong passions and 
genial temperament, he rarely allowed either the one or the other to master him. 
Geniality meant expense, and he observed that indulgence in passion of any sort, 
more especially if it led to mixing with the other sex, spelt anxiety and sorrow at 
the best, or at the worst disgrace and ruin. Therefore he curbed these inclinations 
till what began in the pride of duty ended in the pride of habit. 

Thus time wore on till he received the telegram announcing his brother’s shocking 
death. A fortnight or so afterwards it was followed by a letter from his father, a 
portion of which may be transcribed. It began: 











“My DEAR HENRY,— 


“My telegram has informed you of the terrible loss which has overtaken our 
family. Your brother Reginald is no more ; it has pleased Providence to remove him from 
the world in the fulness of his manhood, and we must accept the fact that we cannot alter 
with such patience as we may.” 


Here followed particulars of the accident, and of arrangements for the interment. 
The letter went on: 


“Your mother and sister are prostrated, and for myself I can only say that my heart is 
broken. Life is a ruin to me henceforward, and I think that when the time comes I shall 
welcome its close. It does indeed seem cruel that one so brilliant and so beloved as your 
brother should be snatched from us thus, but God’s will be done. Though you have been 
little together of late years, 1 know that we shall have your sympathy in our overwhelming 
sorrow. 

“To turn to other matters, of which this event makes it necessary that I should speak : 
of course your beloved brother’s death puts you in the place he held—that is, so far as 
temporal things are concerned. I may as well tell you at once that the finances of this 
property are in great confusion. Latterly Reginald had the largest share in its management, 
and as yet I cannot therefore follow all the details. It seems, however, that, speaking 
generally, affairs are much worse than I supposed, and already, though he lies unburied, 
some very heavy claims have come in against his estate, which of course must be met for 
the honour of the family. 

“ And now, my dear boy, I—or rather your mother, your sister, and I—must ask you to 
make a sacrifice, should you look at it in that light : namely, to give up your profession and 
take the place at home to which the death of your brother has promoted you. 
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is not made lightly ; but, as you know, my health is now very feeble, and I find myself quite 
unable to cope with the difficulties of the time and the grave embarrassments by which I am 
hampered. Indeed, it would be idle to disguise from you that unless matters are speedily 
taken in hand and some solution is found to our troubles, there is every prospect that before 
long Rosham will be foreclosed on—a probability of which I can scarcely bear to think, and 
one that will be equally painful to yourself when you remember that the property has been 
in our family for full three hundred years, and that we have no resources beyond those of 
the land.” 


Then the letter went into details that were black enough, and ended by hinting 


at some possible mode of escape from the family troubles that would be revealed to 
him on his return to England. 


The receipt of this epistle plunged Henry Graves into a severe mental struggle. 


As has been said, he was fond of his profession, and he had no wish to leave it. His 
prospects in the Navy were not especially brilliant, indeed, but his record at the 
Admiralty was good, and he was popular in the service both with his brother officers 
and the men, though perhaps more so with the latter than the former. Moreover, he 
had confidence in himself, and was filled with a sincere ambition to rise to the top of 
the tree, or near it. Now, after serving many years as a lieutenant, when at last he had 
earned an independent command, he was asked to abandon his career, and with it 
the hopes of half a lifetime, in order that he might undertake the management of a 
bankrupt estate, a task for which he did not conceive himself to be suited. 


At first he was minded to refuse altogether; but while he was still hesitating a 


second letter arrived, from his mother, with whom he was in greater sympathy than 
with any other member of the family. This epistle, which did not enter into details, 
was written in evident distress, and implored him to return to England at all hazards 
if he wished to save them from ruin. In conclusion, like that received from his father, 
it hinted mysteriously at an unknown something by means of which it would be in 
his power, and his alone, to restore the broken fortunes of their house. 


Duty had always been the first consideration with Henry Graves, and so it 
remained in this emergency of his life. He had no longer any doubt as to what 
he ought to do, and, sacrificing his private wishes and what he considered to be his 
own advantage, he set himself to do it. 

An effort to obtain leave on urgent private affairs having failed, he was reduced 
to the necessity of sending in his papers and begging the Lords of the Admiralty 
for permission to retire from the service on the ground of his brother’s death. 

The night that he posted this application was an unhappy one for him: the 
career that he had hoped to make for himself and the future honour which he dreamed 
of had melted away, and the only prospect left to him was that of one day becoming 
a baronet without a sixpence to support his title, and the nominal owner of a 
bankrupt estate. Moreover, however reasonable and enlightened he may be, no 
sailor is entirely without superstition, and on this matter Henry Graves was super- 
stitious. Something in his heart seemed to tell him that this new start would bring 
him little luck, whatever advantage might result to his family. Once again he felt 
the awe of an imaginative boy who for the first time understands that the world 
is before him, and that he must fight his way through its cruel multitudes, or be 
trampled to death of them. | 

In due course my Lords of the Admiralty signified to Commander Graves that his 
request had been taken into favourable consideration, and that he was granted leave 
pending the arrangements necessary to his retirement from Her Majesty’s Navy. 
His feelings as for the last time he was rowed away from the ship in the gig which 
had been his especial property need not be dwelt upon. They were bitter enough, 
VoL. IV.—No. 17. 10 
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"Lady Graves and her daughter entered the hall.” 


and the evident regret of his messmates at parting from him did not draw their 
sting: indeed, it would not be too much to say that in this hour of farewell Henry 
Graves went as near to tears as he had done since he attained to manhood. 

But he got through it somehow, and even laughed and waved his hat when the 
crew of the Hawk—that was the name of the gunboat he had commanded—cheered 
him as he left her deck for ever. 


Eighteen days later he stood in the library of Rosham Hall. Although the 
season was mid-May the weather held bitterly cold, and such green as had appeared 
upon the trees did not suffice to persuade the traveller that winter was done with. 
An indescribable air of gloom hung about the great white house, which, shaped like 
an early Victorian mausoleum, and treed up to the windows with funereal cedars, 
was never a cheerful dwelling even in the height of summer. The shadow of 
death lay upon the place and on the hearts of its inmates, and struck a chill 
through Henry as he crossed the threshold. His father, a tall and dignified old 
gentleman with snowy hair, met him in the hall with a show of cordiality that 
soon flickered away. 

“How are you, my dear boy?” he said. “I am very glad to see you home 
and looking so well. It is most kind of you to have fallen in with our wishes as 
to your leaving the Navy. I scarcely expected that you would myself. Indeed, I 
was never more surprised than when I received your letter saying that you had 
sent in your papers. It is a comfort to have you back again, though I doubt 
whether you will be able to do any good.” 

“Then perhaps I might as well have stopped where I was, father,” answered 
Henry. 
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“No, no, you did well to come. For many reasons which you will understand 
soon you did well to come. You are looking for your mother and Ellen. They 
have gone to the church with a wreath for your poor brother’s grave. ‘The train 
is generally late—you were not expected so soon. That was a terrible blow 
to me, Henry: I am quite broken down, and shall never get over it. Ah! here 
they are.” 

As Sir Reginald spoke Lady Graves and her daughter entered the hall and 
greeted Henry warmly enough. His mother was a woman of about sixty, still 
handsome in appearance, but like himself somewhat silent and reserved in manner. 
Trouble had got hold of her, and she showed ‘it on her face. For the rest, she 
was an upright and a religious woman, whose one passion in life, as distinguished 
from her predilections, had been for her dead son Reginald. He was taken away, 
her spirit was broken, and there remained to her nothing except an unvarying desire 
to stave off the ruin that threatened her husband’s house and herself. 

The daughter, Ellen, now a woman of twenty-five, was of a different type. In 
appearance she was fair and well-developed, striking and ladylike rather than good- 
looking; in manner she was quick and vivacious, well-read, moreover, in a certain 
shallow fashion, and capital company. Ellen was not a person of deep affections, 
though she also had worshipped Reginald; but on the other hand she was swift to 
see her own advantage and to shape the course of events toward that end. At this 
moment her mind was set secretly upon making a rich marriage with the only eligible 
bachelor in the neighbourhood, Milward by name, a vain man of good extraction but 
little strength of character, and one whom she knew that she could rule. 

It has been said that his welcome was warm enough to all outward appearance, 
and yet it left a sense of disappointment in Henry’s mind. _Instinctively he felt, 
with the exception, perhaps, of his mother, that they all hoped to use him—that he 
had been summoned because he might be of service, not because the consolation 
of his presence was desired in a great family misfortune ; and once more he wished 
himself back on the quarter-deck of the Hawk, dependent upon his own exertions 
to make his way in the world. 

After a somewhat depressing dinner in the great dining-room, of which the cold 
stone columns and distempered walls, decorated with rather dingy specimens of the 
old masters, did not tend to expansion of the heart, a family council was held in 
the study. It lasted far into the night, but its results may be summed up briefly. 
In good times the Rosham Hall property was worth about a hundred thousand 
pounds ; now, in the depths of the terrible depression which is ruining rural England, 
it was doubtful if it would find a purchaser at half that amount, notwithstanding its 
capacities as a sporting estate. When Sir Reginald Graves came into possession the 
place was burdened with a mortgage of twenty-five thousand pounds, more or less. 
On the coming of age of his elder son, Reginald, Henry’s brother, the entail had 
been cut and further moneys raised upon resettlement, so that in the upshot the 
incumbrances upon the property stood at a total of fifty-one thousand, including 
over-due interests which were added to the capital at different dates, or something 
more than the present selling value of the estate. 

Henry inquired where all the money had gone to; and, after some beating 
about the bush, discovered that of late years, for the most part, it had been 
absorbed by his dead brother’s racing debts. After this revelation he held his 
tongue upon the matter. 

In addition to these burdens there were unsatisfied claims against Reginald’s 
estate amounting to over a thousand pounds; and, to top up with, three of the 
principal tenants had given notice to leave at the approaching Michaelmas, and no 
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Also the interest on the mortgages was 





applicants for their farms were forthcoming. 
over a year in arrear. 

When everything had been explained, Henry spoke with irritation: ‘“ The long 
and the short of it is that we are bankrupt, and badly bankrupt. Why on earth 
did you force me to leave the Navy? At any rate I could have helped myself to 
some sort of a living there. Now I must starve with the rest.” 

Lady Graves sighed and wiped her eyes. The sigh was for their broken fortunes, 
the tear for the son who had ruined them. 

Sir Reginald, who was hardened to money troubles, did not seem to be so deeply 
affected. 

“Qh, it is not so bad as that, my boy,” he said, almost cheerfully. “ Your poor 
brother always managed to find a way out of these difficulties when they cropped 
up, and I have no doubt that you will be able to do the same. For me the matter 
no longer has much personal interest, since my day is over; but you must do the 
best for yourself, and for your mother and sister. And now I think that I will go to 
bed, for business tires me at night.” 

When his father and mother had gone Henry lit his pipe. 

“Who holds these mortgages?” he asked of his sister Ellen, who sat opposite 
to him, watching him curiously across the fire. 

“ Mr. Levinger,” she answered. “ He and his daughter are coming here to-morrow 
to stay till Monday.” 

“ What, my father’s mysterious friend, the good-looking man who used to be agent 
for the property when I was a boy ?” 

“Yes, the man who was shooting here when you were on leave eighteen months ago.” 

“T remember: he had his daughter with him—a pale-faced, quiet girl.” 

“Yes; but do not disparage his daughter, Henry.” 

“ Why not ?” 

“ Because it is a mistake to find fault with one’s future wife. That way salvation 
lies, my dear brother. She is an heiress, and more than half in love with you, 
Henry. No, it is not a mistake—I know it for a fact. Now, perhaps, you understand 
why it was necessary that you should come home. Either you must follow the family 
tradition and marry an heiress, Miss Levinger or some other, or this place will be 
foreclosed on and we must all adjourn to the workhouse.” 

“So that is why I was sent for,” said Henry, throwing down his pipe: “to be 
sold to this lady? Well, Ellen, all I have to say is that it is an infernal shame! ” 

And, turning, he went to bed without even bidding her good night. 

His sister watched him go without irritation or surprise. Rising from her chair, 
she stood by the fire warming her feet, and glancing from time to time at the dim 
rows of family portraits that adorned the library walls. There were many of them, 
dating back to the early part of the seventeenth century or even before it ; for the 
Graveses, or the De Gréves as they used to be called, were an ancient race, and 
though the house had been rebuilt within the last hundred and twenty years, they 
had occupied this same spot of ground for many generations. During all these 
years the family could not be said either to have sunk or risen, although one of 
its members was made a baronet at the beginning of the century in payment for 
political services. It had produced no distinguished men, and no villains; it had 
never been remarkable for wealth or penury, or indeed for anything that distinguishes 
one man, or a race of men, from its fellows. 

It may be asked how it came about that these Graveses contrived to survive the 
natural waste and dwindling of possessions that they never did anything to augment. 
A glance at the family pedigree supplies an answer. From generation to generation it 
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had been held to be the 
duty of the eldest son for 
the time being to marry an 
heiress ; and this rule was 
acted on with sufficient 
regularity to keep the for- 
tunes of the race at a dead 
level, notwithstanding the 
extravagances of occasional 
spendthrifts and the claims 
of younger children. 
“They all did so,” said 
Ellen to herself, as she 
looked upon the portraits 
of her dead-and-gone fore- 
fathers by the light of the 
flickering flame ; “ and why 
shouldn’t he? I am not 
sentimental, but I believe 
that I’d marry a Russian 
Jew rather than see the old 
place go to the dogs, and 
that sort of thing is worse 
fora woman thanaman. It 
will be difficult to manage, 
but he will marry her in 
the end, even if he hates 
the very sight of her. A 
man has no right to let his 
private inclinations weigh 
with him in such a matter, 
for he passes but his family 
remains. ‘Thank Heaven, 
Henry always had a strong 
sense of duty, and when 
he comes to consider the 
position coolly he will see 
it in a proper light ; though 
what made that flaxen- 
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“*1 am rot sentimenial, out... Id marry a 
Russian Jew rather than see the old place go to the dogs.'” 


haired littke mummy fall: in love with him is a mystery to me, for he never spoke 
a word to her. Blessings on her! It is the only piece of good luck that has come 
to our family for a generation. And now I must go to bed,—those old pictures are 


beginning to look at me.” 


H. Riper HacGarp. 


(70 be continued. } 


POMONA’S TRAVELS. 


A SERIES OF LETTERS TO THE MISTRESS OF RUDDER GRANGE 
FROM HER FORMER HANDMAIDEN. 


Letter No. XXIII. 


EDINBURGH. 














WAS sorry to stop my last letter right in the middle of “ The 
Lady of the Lake” country ; but I couldn’t get it all in, and 
the fact is, I can’t get all I want to say into any kind of a 
letter. The things I have seen and want to write about are 
crowded together like the Scottish mountains. 

On the day after we got to The Trossachs Hotel— 
and I don’t know any place I would rather spend weeks 
at than there—Jone and I walked through the “ dark- 

where the stag, 











some glen,” 


**Soon lost to hound and hunter’s ken, 
In the deep Trossachs’ wildest nook 
His solitary refuge took.” 
And then we came out on the far-famed Loch Katrine. There was a little steamboat 
there to take passengers to the other end, where a coach was waiting ; but it wasn’t 
time for that to start, and we wandered on the banks of that song-gilded piece of 
water. It didn’t lie before us like “ one burnished sheet of living gold,” as it appeared 
to James Fitzjames ; but my mind could supply the sunset if I chose. There, too, 
was the island of the fair Ellen, and beneath our very feet was the “silver strand” 
to which she rowed her shallop. I am sorry to say there isn’t so much of the silver 
strand as there used to be, because in this world, as I have read and as I have 
seen, the spirit of realistics is always crowding and trampling on the toes of the 
romantics, and the people of Glasgow have actually laid water-pipes from their town 
to this lovely lake ; and now they turn the faucets in their back kitchens, and out 
spouts the tide which kissed, 
‘‘ with whispering sound and slow, 
The beach of pebbles bright as snow.” 


Copyright 1894 in the United States of America according to the Act of Congress by Frank R. Stockton. 
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This wouldn’t have been so bad, because the lake has enough and to spare of 
its limpid wave; but, in order to make their waterworks, the Glasgow people built 
a dam, and that has raised the lake a good deal higher, so that it overflows ever 
so much of the silver strand. But I can pick out the real from a scene like that 
as I can pick out and throw away the seeds of an orange. And, gazing o’er that 
enchanted scene, I felt like the Knight of Snowdon himself when he first beheld the 
lake and said : 


‘* How blithely might the bugle-horn 
Chide, on the lake, the lingering morn !” 


And then I went on with the lines until I came to— 


‘* Blithe were it then to wander here; 
But now,-—beshrew yon nimble deer—— ” 


“You'd better beshrew that steamboat bell,” said Jone, and away we went and 
just caught the boat. Realistics come in very well sometimes, when they take the 
form of legs. 

The steamboat took us over nearly the whole of Loch Katrine, and I must say 
I was so busy fitting verses to scenery that I don’t remember whether it rained 
or shone. When we left the boat we took a coach to Inversnaid on Loch Lomond ; 
and, as we rode along, it made my heart almost sink to feel that I had to leave 
my poetry behind me, for I didn’t know any that suited this region. But when 
we got in sight of Loch Lomond a Scotch girl, who was on the seat behind me, 
and had several friends with her, began to sing a song about Lomond, of which 
I only remember ° 


“You tak the high road, and I’ll tak the low road, 
And [ll be in Scotland afore you.” 


I am sure I must have Scotch blood in me; for when I heard this song it wound 
up my feelings to such a pitch that I believe if that girl had been near enough 
I should have given her a hug and a kiss. As for Jone, he seemed to be pretty 
nearly as much touched as I was, though of course his emotions didn’t point in the 
direction that mine did. 

We took a boat on Loch Lomond to Ardlui, ‘another little town, and then we 
drove nine miles to the railroad. This was through a wild and solemn valley, and 
by the side of a rushing river full of waterfalls and deep and diresome pools. When 
we reached the railroad we found a train waiting, and we took it and went to Oban, 
which we reached about six o’clock. Even this railroad trip was delightful ; for we 
went by the great Loch Awe, with another rushing river and mountains and black 
precipices. We had a carriage all to ourselves until an old lady got in at a station, 
and she hadn’t been sitting in her corner more than ten minutes before she turned 
to me and said: “ You haven’t any lakes like this in your country, I suppose ?” 

Now, I must say that in the heated condition I had been in ever since I came 
into Scotland, a speech like that was like a squirt of cold water into a thing full 
of steam. For a couple of seconds my boiling stopped; but my fires was just as 
blazing as ever, and I felt as if I could turn them on that old woman and shrivel 
her up for plastering her comparisons on me at such a time. But she seemed 
innocent enough, with her hair, which looked as if she had been born with it grey, 
and it was now turning yellow, hanging down over her face in a way that showed 
she never had a husband or anybody to care how she looked, and I rather felt a 
pity for her. 
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“Of course we haven’t anything just like this,” I said; “but it takes all sorts of 
scenery to make up a world.” 

“That is very true, isn’t it?” said she. “But, really, one couldn’t expect in 
America such a lake as that, such mountains, such grandeur.” 

Now I made up my mind that if she was going to keep up this sort of thing, Jone 
and me would change carriages when we stopped at the next station, for comparisons 
are very different from poetry, and if you try to mix them with scenery you make a 
mess that is not fit for a Christian. But I thought first I would give her a word back. 

“T have seen to-day,” said I, “the loveliest scenery I ever met with ; but we’ve 
got grand canons in America where you could put the whole of it without crowding, 
and where it wouldn’t be much noticed by spectators, so busy would they be gazing 
at the wonders of the surrounding country.” 

“ Fancy !” said she. 

“T don’t want to say anything,” said I, “ against what I have seen to-day, and I 
don’t want to think of anything else while I am looking at it; but this I will say, that 
landscape with Scott is very different from landscape without him.” 

“That is very true, isn’t it?” said she ; and then she stopped making comparisons, 
and I looked out of the window. 

Oban is a very pretty place on the coast ; but we never should have gone there 
if it had not been the place to start from for Staffa and Iona. When I was only a 
girl I saw pictures of Fingal’s Cave, and I have read a good deal about it since, and 
it is one of the spots in the world that I have been longing to see; but I feel like 
crying when I tell you, madam, that the next morning there was such a storm that the 
boat for Staffa didn’t even start, and as the people told us that the storm would most 
likely last two or three days, and that the sea for two or three days afterwards 
would be so rough that Staffa would be out of the question, we had to give it up, and 
I was obliged to fall back from the reality to my imagination. Jone tried to comfort 
me by telling me that he would be willing to bet ten to one that my fancy would soar 
about a mile above the real thing, and that perhaps it was very well I didn’t see old 
Fingal’s Cave and so be disappointed. 

But I wasn’t going to be comforted that way, and I have a cloud on my recol- 
lection which shall never be lifted until Corinne is old enough to need travel and we 
come here with her. 

But although the storm was so bad, it was not bad enough to keep us from making 
our water-trip to Glasgow, for the boat we took did not have to go out to sea. It was 
a wonderfully beautiful passage we made among the islands and along the coast, with 
the great mountains on the mainland standing up above everything else. After awhile 
we got to the Crinan Canal, which is in reality a short cut across the fields. It is 
nine miles long, and not much wider than a good-sized ditch, but it saves more than 
a hundred miles of travel around a promontory. We was on a sort of toy steamboat 
which went its way through the fields, with the bushes and grass so close we could 
touch them ; and as there was eleven locks where the boat had to stop, we got out 
two or three times and walked along the banks to the next lock. That being the 
kind of a ride Jone likes, he blessed Buxton. At the other end of the canal we took 
a bigger steamboat, which carried us to Glasgow. 

In the morning it hailed, which afterwards turned to rain ; but in the afternoon 
there was only showers now and then, so that we spent most of the time on deck. On 
this boat we met a very nice Englishman and his wife, and when they had heard us 
speak to each other, they asked us if we had ever been in this part of the world before ; 
and when we said we hadn’t, they told us about the places we passed. If we had 
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been an English couple who had never been there before, they wouldn’t have said 
a word to us. 

As we got near the Clyde the gentleman began to talk about shipbuilding, and 
pretty soon I saw in his face plain symptoms that he was going to have an attack of 
comparison-making. I have seen so much of this disorder that I can nearly always 
tell when it is coming on a person. In about a minute the disease broke out on him, 
and he began to talk about the differences between American and English ships. He 
told Jone and me about a steamship that was built out in San I’rancisco which shook 
three thousand bolts our of herself on her first voyage. It seemed to me that that 
was a good deal like a codfish shaking his bones out through swimming too fast. I 
couldn’t help thinking that that steamship must have had a lot of bolts so as to have 
enough left to keep her from scattering herself over the bottom of the ocean. 

I expected Jone to say something in behalf of his country’s ships, but he didn’t 
seem to pay very much attention to the boat story, so I took up the cudgels myself, 
and I said to the gentleman that all nations, no matter how good they might be at 
shipbuilding, sometimes made mistakes ; and then, to make a good impression on him, 
I whanged him over the head with the Great Zastern, and asked him if there ever was 
a vessel that was a greater failure than that,—except, perhaps, the boat that Robinson 
Crusoe made up in the woods. He said, “ Yes, yes, the Great Eastern was not a 
success”; and then he stopped talking about ships. 

When we got fairly into the Clyde and near Glasgow, the scene was wonderful. It 
was nearly night, and the great fires of the factories lit up the sky, and we saw on 
the stocks a great ship being built, which, if Noah could have chartered, would easily 
have carried half a dozen pairs of every living creature. 

We stayed in Glasgow one day, and Jone was delighted with it, because, he said, 
it was like an American city. Now, on principle I like American cities, but I didn’t 
come to Scotland to see them, and the greatest pleasure I had in Glasgow was standing 
with a tumbler of water in my hand and repeating to myself as much of “’The Lady 
of the Lake” as I could remember, while I gazed upon that little portion of the limpid 
flood of Lake Katrine. 


LETTER No. XXIV. 
LONDON. 


HERE we are in this wonderful town, where, if you can’t see all you want to see, 
you can generally see a sample of it, even if your fad happens to be the ancientnesses 
of Egypt. Weare at the Babylon Hotel, where we shall stay until it is time to start 
for Southampton, where we shall take the steamer for home. What we are going to 
do between here and Southampton, I don’t know yet ; but I do know that Jone is all 
on fire with joy, because he thinks his journeys are nearly over, and I am chilled 
with grief when I think that my journeys are nearly over, and there is so much 
that I wanted to do and didn’t do. 

I often think it is a pity that men are so much more domestic than women are ; 
but perhaps, after all, it is only a difference between Jone and me, and not between 
men and women. 

We left Edinburgh on the train called the Flying Scotsman, and it deserved its 
name. I suppose that in the days of Wallace and Bruce and Rob Roy the Scots must 
often have skipped along in a lively way ; but I am sure if any of them had ever invaded 
England at the rate we went into it, the British Lion would soon have been living on 
thistles, instead of roses. The speed of this train was sometimes a mile a minute, I 
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think, and I am sure I never was on any railroad in America where I was given a 
shorter time to get out for something to eat than we had at York. Jouc and I are 
generally pretty quick about such things, but we had barely time to get back to our 
carriage before that Flying Scotsman went off like a streak of lightning. 

On the way we saw a part of York Minster, and had a splendid view of Durham 
Cathedral, standing high in the unreachable—that is, as far as I am concerned. 
Peterborough Cathedral we saw also the outside of, and I felt like a boy looking in 
at a confectioner’s window with no money to buy anything. It wasn’t money that I 
wanted—it was time, and we had very little of that left. 

The next day, after we reached London, I set out to attend to a piece of business 
that I didn’t want Jone to know anything about. I like to travel alongside of Jone 
as much as I can, but I can’t stand being laughed at, and I was very sure that if I 
talked to Jone about what I was now going to try to do, he would laugh his hat off 
his head. My business was to look up my family pedigree. It seemed to me 
that. it would be a shame if I went away from the home of my ancestors without 
knowing something about those ancestors and about the links that connected me 
with them. So I determined to see what I could do in the way of making up a 
family tree. When it was all done, I intended, of course, to show it to Jone, and 
then he might treat it with some respect. 

By good luck Jone had some business to attend to about money, and rooms 
on the steamer, and so forth, and so I could start out by myself without his even 
asking me where I was going. Now, of course it would be a natural thing for a 
person to go and seek out his ancestors in the ancient village from which they sprung, 
and to read their names on the tombstones in the venerable little church; but as 
I didn’t know where this village was, of course I couldn’t go to it. But London 
is the place where you can find out how to find out such things. 

As far back as when we was in Chedcombe I had had a good deal of talk with 
Miss Pondar about ancestors and families. I told her that my forefathers came 
from this country, which I was very sure of, judging from my own feelings ; but 
as I couldn’t tell her any particulars, I didn’t go into the matter very deep. But 
I did say there was a good many points that I would like to set straight, and asked 
her if she knew where I could find out something about English family trees. She 
said she had heard there was a big heraldry office in London, but if I didn’t want 
to go there, she knew of a person who was a family-tree man. He had an office 
in London, and his business was to go round and tend to trees of that kind which 
had been neglected, and he got them into shape and good condition. He sometimes 
travelled round thc country looking for family trees that needed cultivation, and he 
once came to Chedcombe, where he left some of his cards at the inn. She gave me 
his address, and I had kept the thing quiet in my mind until now. 

I found the family-tree man, whose name was Brandish, in a small room not 
too clean, over a shop not far from St. Paul’s Churchyard. He had another business, 
which related to a patent poison for flies, and at first he thought I had come to 
see him about that; but when he found out that I wanted to see him about my 
family tree his face brightened up, for I expect pedigrees are much more profitable 
than fly-paper. 

When I told Mr. Brandish my business, the first thing he asked me was my family 
name. Of course I had expected this, and I had thought a great deal about the 
answer I ought to give. In the first place, I didn’t want to have anything to do 
with my father’s name. I never had anything much to do with him, because he 
died when I was a little baby, and his name had nothing high-toned about it, and 
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it seemed to me 
to belong to that 
kind of a family 
that you would be 
better satisfied 
with the less you 
looked up its be- 
ginnings ; but my 
mother’s family 
was a_ different 
thing. Nobody 
could know her 
without feeling 
that she had 
sprung from good 
roots. It might 
have been from 
the stump of a 
tree that had been 
cut down ; but the 
roots must have 
been of no com- 
mon kind to send 
up such a shoot 
as she was. It 
was from her that 
I got my longings 
for the romantic 
and my cravings 
for the outreaching 
and the uplifted. 
She used to tell 
me a good deal 
about her father, 
who must have 
been a wonderful 
man in many 
ways. What she told me was not like a sketch of his life, which I wish it had been, 
but mostly anecdotes of what he said and did. So it was my mother’s ancestral tree 
that I determined to try to find, and without saying whether it was on my mother’s 
or father’s side I was searching for ancestors, I told Mr. Brandish that Dork was the 
family name I had come to see about. 


“1 found the family-tree man.” 


“ Dork,” said he : “a rather uncommon name, isn’t it? Was your father the eldest 
son of a family of that name ?” 


Now I was hoping he wouldn’t say anything about my father, but here he had 
done it. 


“No, sir,” said I ; “it isn’t that line that I am looking up. Itis my mother’s. Her 
name was Dork before she was married.” 

“Really! Now I see,” said he ; “you have the paternal line all correct, and you 
want to look up the line on the other side. That is very common; it is so seldom that 
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one knows the line of ancestors on one’s maternal side. Dork, then, was the name 
of your maternal grandfather.” 

It struck me that a maternal grandfather must be a grandmother, but I didn’t say so. 

“Can you tell me,” said he, “whether it was he who emigrated from this country 
to America, or whether it was his father or his grandfather ?” 

Now, I hadn’t said anything about the United States, for I had learned that there 
was no use in wasting breath telling English people I had come from America, so I 
wasn’t surprised at his question, but I couldn’t answer it. 

“T can’t say much about that,” I said, “until I have found out something about 
the English branches of the family.” 

“Very good,” said he ; ‘we will look over the records.” And he took down a big 
book and turned to the letter D. He ran his finger down two or three pages, and 
then he began to shake his head. 

“Dork?” said he. “There does not seem to be any Dork, but here is Dorkminster. 
Now if that was your family name we’d have it all here. No doubt you know all about 
that family. It’s a grand old family, isn’t it? Isn’t it possible that your grandfather 
or one of his ancestors may have dropped part of the name when he changed his 
residence to America ?” 

Now I began to think hard; there was some reason in what the family-tree man 
said. I knew very well that the same family name was often different in different 
countries, changes being made to suit climates and people. 

“‘ Minster has a religious meaning, hasn’t it ?” said I. 

“Yes, madam,” said he; “it relates to cathedrals and that sort of thing, and of 
course that is religion, isn’t it ?” 

Now, so far as I could remember, none of the things my mother had ever told me 
about her father was in any ways related to religion. They was mostly about horses ; 
and although there is really no reason for the disconnection between horses and 
religion, especially when you consider the hymns with heavenly chariots in them, 
which must have had horses, it did seem to me that my grandfather couldn’t have 
made a point of being religious, and perhaps he mightn’t have cared for the cathedral 
part of his name, and so might have dropped it, for convenience in signing, probably, 
being generally in a hurry, judging from what my mother had told me. I said as 
much to Mr. Brandish, and he answered that he thought it was likely enough, and 
that that sort of thing was often done. 

“ Now then,” said he, “let us look into the Dorkminster line and trace out your 
connection with that. From what place did your ancestors come ?” 

It seemed to me that he was asking me a good deal more than he was telling me, 
and said I to him,— 

“That is what I want to find out. What is the family home of the Dorkminsters ?” 

“ Oh, they were a great Hampshire family,” said he ; “for five hundred years they 
lived on their estates in Hampshire. The first of the name was Sir William 
Dorkminster, who came over with the Conqueror, and most likely was given those 
estates for his services. ‘Then we go on until we come to the Duke of Dorkminster, 
who built a castle, and whose brother Henry was made a bishop, and founded an abbey, 
which, I am sorry to say, doesn’t now exist, being totally destroyed by Oliver Cromwell.” 

You cannot imagine how my blood leaped and surged within me as I listened to 
these words. William the Conqueror! An ancestral abbey! A duke! 

“Ts the family castle still standing?” said I, my voice trembling so much that he 
must have noticed it. 


’ 


“Tt fell into ruins,’ 


said he, “during the reign of Charles I., and even its site is 
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now uncertain, the park having been devoted to agricultural purposes. The fourth 
Duke of Dorkminster was to have commanded one of the ships which destroyed the 
Spanish Armada, but was prevented by a mortal fever, which cut him off in his prime. 
He died without issue, and the estates passed to the Culverhams of Wilts.” 

“ Did that cut off the line?” said I, very quick. 

“Oh no,” said the family-tree man, “the line went on. One of the Duke’s younger 
sisters must have married a man on condition that he took the old family name, which 
is often done, and her descendants must have emigrated somewhere, for the name no 
longer appears in Hampshire ; but probably not to America, for that was rather early 
for English emigration.” 

“Do you suppose,” said I, “that they went to Scotland?” 

“Very likely,” said he, after thinking a minute ; “ that would be probable enough. 
Have you reason to suppose there was a Scottish branch in your family ?” 

“Yes,” said I, for it would have been positively wrong in me to say that the 
feelings that I had for the Scotch hadn’t any meaning at all. 

“ Now then,” said Mr. Brandish, “there you are, madam. ‘There is the line all 
the way down from the Conqueror to the end of the sixteenth century, scarcely one 
man’s lifetime before the Pilgrims landed on Plymouth Rock.” 

I now began to calculate in my mind. I was thirty years old, my mother most likely 
was about as old when I was born ; that made sixty years. Then, my grandfather might 
have been forty when my mother was born, and there was a century. As for my great- 
grandfather and his parents, I didn’t know anything about them. Of course there must 
have been such persons, but I didn’t know where they came from or where they went to. 

“T can go back a century,” said I; ‘ but that doesn’t begin to meet the end of the 
line that you have marked out. There’s a gap of about two hundred years.” 

“ Oh, I don’t think I would mind that,” said Mr. Brandish ; “gaps of that kind are 
constantly occurring in family trees. In fact, if we was to allow gaps of a century or 
so to interfere with the working out of family lines, it would cut off a great many noble 
ancestries from families of high position, especially in the colonies and abroad. I beg 
you will not pay any attention to that, madam.” 

My nerves was tingling with the thoughts of the Spanish Armada and perhaps 
Bannockburn (which then made me wish that I had known all this before I went to 
Stirling, but which battle, now as I write, I know must have been fought a long time 
before any of the Dorks went to Scotland), and I expect my eyes flashed with family 
pride, for do what I would I couldn’t sit calm and listen to what I was hearing. But, 
after all, that two hundred years did weigh upon my mind. 

“Tf you make a family tree for me,” said I, “ you will have to cut off the trunk 
and begin again somewhere up in the air.” 

“Oh no,” said he, “we don’t do that. We arrange the branches so that they 
overlap each other, and -the dotted lines, which indicate missing portions, are not 
noticed. Then, after further investigation and more information, the dots can be run 
together, and the tree made complete and perfect.” 

Of course I had nothing more to say, and he promised to send me the tree the 
next morning, though of course requesting me to pay him in advance, which was the 
rule of the office ; and you would be amazed, madam, if you knew how much that tree 
cost me. I got it the next morning; but I haven’t shown it to Jone yet. I am 
proud that I own it, and I have thrills through me whenever my mind goes back to 
its Norman roots ; but I am bound to say that family trees sometimes throw a good 
deal of shade over their owners, especially when they have gaps in them, which seems 
contrary to nature, but is true to fact. 
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LETTER No. XXV. 
SouTH-WESTERN HOTEL, SOUTHAMPTON, 


To-MORROW our steamer sails, and this is the last letter I write on English soil ; and, 
although I haven’t done half that I wanted to, there are ever so many things I have 
done that I can’t write you about. 

I had seen so few cathedrals that on the way down here I was bound to see at 
least one good one, and so we stopped at Winchester. It was while walking under 
the arches of that venerable pile that the thought suddenly came to me that we were 
now in Hampshire, and that perhaps in this cathedral might be some of the tombs 
of my ancestors. Without saying what I was after, I began at one of the doors, 
and I went clean around that enormous church and read every tablet in the walls 
and on the floor. Jone meandered about, and got awfully cold and tired before I 
was half through. 

Once I had a shock. There was a good many small tombs with roofs over them 
and statues of people buried within lying on top of the tombs, and some of them had 

~ — — their faces and clothes coloured so as to 
meena seen : make them look almost as natural as life. 
They was mostly bishops, and had _ been 
lying there for centuries. While looking at 
these I came to a tomb with an opening 
low down on the side of it, and behind 
some iron bars there lay a stone figure that 
made me fairly jump. He was on his back, 
with hardly any clothes on him, and was 
actually nothing but skin and bones. His 
mouth was open as if he was gasping for 
his last breath. I never saw such an awful 
sight, and, as I looked at the thing, my 
blood began to run cold, and then it froze. 
The freezing was because I suddenly thought 
to myself that this might be a Dorkminster, 
and that that horrible object was my 
ancestor. I was actually afraid to look at the inscription on the tombstone for fear 
that this was so; for if it was, I knew that whenever I should think of my family 
tree this bag of bones would be climbing up the trunk or sitting on one of the 
branches. But I must know the truth ; and, trembling so that I could scarcely read, 
I stooped down to look at the inscription and find out who that dreadful figure bad 
been. It was not a Dorkminster, and my spirits rose like a balloon. 

We got here three days ago, and we have made a visit to the Isle of Wight. We 
went straight down to the southern coast, and stopped all night at the little town 
of Bonchurch. It was very lovely down there, with roses and other flowers blooming 
out of doors as if it was summer, although it is now getting so cold everywhere else. 
But what pleased me most was to stand at the top of a little hill and look out over 
the waters of the English Channel, and feel that not far out of eye-shot was the 
beautiful land of France, with its lower part actually touching Italy. 

You know, madam, that when we was here before we was in France, and a happy 
woman was I to be there, although so much younger than now I couldn’t properly 
enjoy it; but even then France was only part of the road to Italy, which, alas' we 
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never got to. Some day, however, I shall float in a gondola, and walk amid the ruins 
of ancient Rome ; and if Jone is too sick of travel to go with me, it may be necessary 
for Corinne to see the world, and I shall take her. 

Now, I must finish this letter, and bid good-bye to beautiful Britain, which has 
made us happy and treated us well, in spite of some comparisons in which we was 
expected to be on the wrong side, but which hurt nobody, and which I don’t want 
even to think of at such a moment as this. 


LETTER No. XXVI. 
New York. 
I sEND you this, madam, to let you know that we arrived here safely yesterday after- 
noon, and that we are going to-day to Jone’s mother’s farm, where Corinne is. 

I liked sailing from Southampton, because when I start to go to a place I like to 
go; and when we went home before, and had to begin by going all the way up to 
Liverpool by land, and then coming all the way back again by water, and after a 
couple of days of this to stop at Queenstown, and begin the real voyage from there, 
I did not like it, although it was a good deal of fun seeing the bumboat women 
come aboard at Queenstown and telescope themselves in each other as they hurried 
up the ladder to get on deck and sell us things. 

We had a very good voyage, with about enough rolling to make the dining saloon 
look like some of the churches we’ve seen abroad on weekdays, where there was 
services regular, but mighty small congregations. 

When we got in sight of my native shore, England, Scotland, and even the 
longed-for Italy with her palaces and gondolas, faded from my mind, and my every 
fibre tingled with pride and patriotism. We reached our dock about six o'clock, 
and I could scarcely stand still, so anxious was I to get ashore and be off. There 
was a train at eight which reached Rockbridge at half-past nine, and there we 
could take a carriage and drive to the farm in less than an hour, and then Corinne 
would be in my arms; so 
you may imagine my state 
of mind—Corinne before 
bedtime! But a _ cloud 
blacker than the heaviest 
fog came down upon me; 
for, while we was_ stand- 
ing on the deck expecting 
every minute to land, a 
man came along and 
shouted out at the top 
of his voice that no bag- 
gage could be examined 
by Custom House officers 
after six o’clock, and the 
passengers could take 
nothing ashore with them 
but their handbags, and | 
must come back in the 
morning and have their 
baggage examined. When 
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I heard this my soul simply boiled within me: I looked at Jone, and I could see 
his was boiling just as bad. 

“ Jone,” said I, “don’t say a word to me. It won’t be what you ought to say ; 
you can’t do it.” 

“T am not going to say a word,” said he; and he didn’t. 

All our belongings was in our trunks. Jone didn’t carry any handbag, and I 
had only a little one, which had in it three newspapers which we bought from the 


pilot, a toothbrush, a spool of thread and some needles, and a pair of scissors with 
one point broken off. With these things we had to go to a hotel and spend the 
night, and in the morning we had to go back to have our trunks examined, which, 
as there was nothing in them to pay duty on, was waste time for all parties, no 
matter when it was done. 

That night, when I was lying awake thinking about this welcome to our native 
land, I don’t say that I hauled down the stars and stripes, but I did put them at 
half-mast. When we arrived in England we got ashore about twelve o’clock at night ; 
but there was the Custom House officers as civil and obliging as any people could 
be, ready to tend to us and pass us on. And when I thought of them, and afterwards 
of the lordly hirelings who met us here, I couldn’t help feeling what a glorious thing 
it would be to travel if you could get home without coming back. 

Jone tried to comfort me by telling me that we ought to be very glad we don’t 
like this sort of thing. ‘In many foreign countries people are a good deal nagged 
by their governments, and they like it,” he said. ‘We don’t; so haul up your flag.” 

I hauled it up, and it’s flying now from the tiptop of my tallest mast. In an hour 
our train starts, and I shall see Corinne before the sun goes down. 


FRANK R. STOCKTON. 























THE END OF THE JOURNEY. 
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The Humbug of Phrenology. 
l | IDDEN somewhere in a deep recess of the human intelligence is an instinctive 


love of order, which exists even in that numerous class of individuals who 

appear to be wholly without it. With them the quality is latent, but they 
are none the less capable of appreciating its exercise in others. The unmethodical 
often show a childish delight at seeing intricate things neatly and methodically 
done. ‘Their feeling is akin to the envious wonder of the savage at the mechanical 
appliances of the European. And we believe some such vague admiration for a 
thing in itself generally misunderstood to be the motive which leads many to regard 
the shallow deceptions of phrenology with blindfold favour. There is something fasci- 
nating in the thought of those precise bumps represented upon phrenological charts, 
each one a chamber for some busy occupant,—some genius of colour or song, some 
tiny cupid of love, some tireless calculator, some gentle sprite of benevolence or 
parental affection. It is so interesting to imagine all knowledge exactly filed and 
docketed and pigeonholed, like precious papers. stored in the sections of an antique 
cabinet full of ingenious subdivisions and hidden springs and secret doors. 

We too, in our youthful days, were fired with enthusiasm for this bewitching science, 
and read phrenological books, and studied plaster casts, and marvelled at many a 
speculative flight. But, to our dismay, at the first touch of precise investigation the 
soaring fabric tumbled to the earth. 

Phrenology places the perceptive organs immediately above the eyebrows, and 
points to the frontal projections, so marked in many heads, as indications of 
development. It is, however, painfully disheartening to the phrenological student 
to discover, as he may do by dividing a skull, that there is no brain, but only 
mucus, against these suggestive bumps, and that the brain lies more than half 
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an inch back, behind a second and inner formation of bone. So much for the 
“ perceptive bumps.” 

In the second place, Phrenology takes cognisance only of the top, front, rear 
and sides of the head, but wholly ignores the organs which rest upon the base of 
the cranium. Let the reader imagine a skull severed by a horizontal circular line 
drawn from the brow, above the opening of the ears, to the back of the head: if 
the upper portion be removed, it will be seen that in the cup thus exposed, above 
the roof of the mouth, are some of the largest and most important of all the 
“bumps.” Phrenology, being unable to reach these (excepting after death), simply 
passes them by in silence, which is often an easy way of getting over an otherwise 
insuperable difficulty. 

We do not dispute the fact that there are subdivisions of the brain, nor that, 
within. recent years, the precise position of two or three mental organs has been 
determined. But these discoveries have been made not only without the aid of 
the bumps, but in contradiction to the whole theory of Phrenology. Probably the 
general conformation of a head indicates somewhat of the nature of the brain 
within, just as a physiognomist reads much of a man’s character by his expression. 
The awkward facts remain, however, that men of the highest order of intelligence 
sometimes have their phrenological bumps all wrong, and that physiognomy will 
fail to detect that yonder meditative youth, with the calm, intellectual brow, and 
poetic eyes and benevolent expression, is none other than “Jim the penman.” 
Were Phrenology an exact science, and were the “bumps” an unfailing guide, 
any one might qualify him or herself to become a phrenologist; this, however, its 
professors admit, is not the case. They claim for themselves peculiar and exceptional 
aptitudes, which common people, and even mere men of science, do not possess. 
It must, indeed, be hard to say, as the phrenologist is constantly called upon to 
do, whether an apparent bump is actually a projection, or whether it only seems 
to be so from the depression of adjacent organs. 

The Phrenologist resembles the celebrated character who attempted to judge 
of the contents of a wine-cellar by sniffing at its keyhole. He has been likened 
by Oliver Wendell Holmes to one who, fumbling about the outside of a locked 
iron safe, should assume to say what is within. “Beneath this point,” cries the 
“professor,” touching a particular spot on the polished surface, “lies a bag of gold, 
to the right rests a bundle of musty deeds, and here my fingers tingle over a 
jewel casket.” Yet who knows but that the safe may be as empty as the science 
of Phrenology itself? 
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Humanity—Past and Future. 


F our fancy be so far stretched as to imagine the entire human race one family, 
we must surely admit that it has had a gruesome experience. Were it possible 
for us to learn the history of an inhabited star, would not we be shocked if 

told that its populations had sustained as many grievous misadventures as our own? 
Suppose it were averred that immediately upon the creation in some twinkling star 
of the first beings like ourselves, they were summarily cursed by their Creator 
with infinite pains and penalties; that after this preliminary admonition they were 
still found to be so evil that the only remedy was to drown them, with the exception 
of a single family ; that for thousands of years primitive men maintained a precarious 
struggle for existence with the beasts they resembled; that when they had built 
c.ties and reclaimed lands, these were scourged with wars, famines, earthquakes and 
pestilences ; that when their Creator had appointed a nation among them to be 
His chosen people, the others fell upon that favoured group and persecuted it 
relentlessly ; that for the sake of the Divine love one nation devastated the other 
with fire and sword; that men racked, burnt and maimed one another with the 
malice of an infinite malignity on account of doctrinal propositions which no one 
can understand ; and that each of many religious sects promised everlasting perdition 
to all the others,—would not we be filled with wonder and compassion ? 

It is only in recent times that the human race has emancipated itself from the 
medizval dark ages which followed upon the barbarism of the ancients. It is only 
during the present century that we have mastered the natural laws by which we 
are governed ; that we have learned the geography of America, Australia and Africa ; 
that the mental vision of a small fraction of mankind has been sufficiently broadened 
and enlightened to comprehend the humanities. ‘Till quite lately the education of 
children was harsh and repressive, and only recently has the Kindergarten system 
made an intelligent and sympathetic appeal to their faculties. It is within the last 
fifty years that the horrors of war have been softened by the mitigation of unnecessary 
cruelty to prisoners, to the wounded, and to defenceless non-combatants. The present 
generation recalls the first organised movements initiated to punish and prevent 
gross cruelty to animals. It is among the brightest glories of the nineteenth century 
that it has witnessed the abolition of judicial torture, that its opinion has discountenanced 
the savagery of duelling, that during its enlightened course the human mind has been 
fred from the appalling spectres of witchcraft, spiritual possessions and demonology. 
These are all grand strides in intellectual development, and augur better for the future 
than do the increase of crime and pauperism, of insanity and suicide, of vast and 
destructive armaments, which remind us that the millennium is not yet at hand. 

In the midst of the sombre recital that makes up much of the history of our race, 
there are few brighter points than such memorable and heroic explorations as the circum- 
navigation of Africa in the seventh century B.c. by the Phoenician mariners engaged 
by Pharaoh Neko—the voyage of Columbus—Cook’s circuit of the globe—the earliest 
Arctic discoveries of Hudson and Franklin—and the African researches of Livingstone 
and Stanley. We have far more faith in the work of explorers than in that of mission- 
aries, and believe that in proportion as scientific journeys are extended, we shall not 
only increase our knowledge of the earth and of the history of its inhabitants in past 
ages, but we shall diminish the distance and the barriers that divide race from race, 
and eventually bring all, civilised and savage alike, within the pale of humanity. 

It is not easy to say which are the more insoluble, the secrets of the Past or 
those of the Future. It should be possible to make as accurate a forecast upon 
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events to come as the disfigurement in which history paints bygone facts. The 
probable development of civilisation two hundred years hence should not be more 
difficult to conjecture than the origin of the North American Mound Builders, or 
than the possible existence and disappearance of an Island of Atlantis, or than 
the whereabouts of the missing Tribes of Israel. So far as mechanical invention is 
concerned, when electricity has supplanted steam, the wildest flights of fancy are 
not likely to surpass the marvels that will be achieved. There will undoubtedly 
be an aérial apparatus capable of transporting people through space with accurate 
direction and at great speed. There will be brilliantly illuminated submarine vessels 
flitting through the stormless depths of ocean at a velocity of sixty miles an hour, 
thus traversing the Atlantic in two days. The miracles of Edison will be perfected 
until we shall see things far beyond the actual range of vision, and hear the voice 
that speaks thousands of miles away. A means will be discovered to suspend 
animation and thereby prolong interrupted life perhaps for centuries; and thought- 
reading will be so perfecttd that we shall hold ready intercourse with the absent, 
and possibly with the dead. War for conquest will come to be regarded as little 
better than highway robbery, but there will be tremendous and sanguinary social 
revolutions which neither moral nor physical force will suffice to restrain. 

Whether the race will be better, happier or nearer heaven, living thus in some such 
high-pressure, double-distilled existence, would make a fertile subject for discussion. We 
do not personally regret that our time is not cast in the coming era of life and death by 
electricity, of social reforms and blood-lettings, of the grand democratic idea of the first 
last and the last first. Every epoch has its own problems, which, like the evil of the 
day, are sufficient (or too much) for it; and it is to be hoped that our grandchildren 
may find a little darkness wherewith to soften their electric and socialistic lights. 





HIPPOMENES 


ATALANTA . 
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Life in the Southern Confederacy. 


N looking over a collection of curious old newspapers, at the bottom of a library 
drawer, there came to light a copy of the Charleston Courier of August 25th, 
1863, and of the Richmond /nguirer of January 11th, 1865. Both are printed 

upon brown paper, largely composed of straw, on which the worn type and weak 
ink leave but a blurred ‘impression. They wear as woe-begone an appearance 
as did the Confederacy whose cause they so sturdily championed in the days of 
its collapse. The message they whisper across all these years is of blood and 
suffering: in the one, Charleston is being bombarded; and in the other, Lee’s 
army, reduced to forty thousand bayonets, clings to the redoubts and rifle pits 
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of Petersburg with the tenacity of despair. A glance down these narrow little 
columns reveals the complete paralysis in everything but war. ‘There is no vestige 
of trade or industry, except the fabrication and forwarding of home-made fighting 
material; there is neither law, police nor post office; no commerce beyond the 
occasional arrival of a blockade runner, no travel but the march of friend or foe. 
Before us is the memoir of a resident of Charleston, who on the morning of 
April 12th, 1861, heard the first shot fired upon Sumter, and who affirms that 
many listened with ominous foreboding to that declaration of civil war. It is 
none the less true that South Carolina was a unit in secession, that the other 
slave states from Virginia to Texas followed her with alacrity, and that within 
thirty days after the lowering of the Federal flag in Charleston harbour half the 
able-bodied population of the revolted states was under arms. Both for North and 
South, those were days of jubilant declamations and gaudy pageants and flaunting 
banners. The South sent to the field her “ Rangers,” her “ Pelicans” and her 
“Tigers.” The North entered the lists with Garibaldi Guards and German 
Volunteers and Zouaves of every pattern. In either army the useless equipments, 
the droll notions of campaigning, the lack of discipline, the fancy uniforms, 
savoured rather of opera bouffe than of actual war. It was war in embryo, 
entered upon with so little appreciation of the long-drawn anguish to come, that, 
on both sides, the troops were enlisted for three months. To this first exhilaration 
of martial ardour, and to the success achieved by the Southern troops at Bull 
Run, immediately followed blockaded ports, the loss of the border States of Kentucky 
and Tennessee, the conquest of the Mississippi by Union flotillas, the capture of 
New Orleans by Farragut. A sectional contest for political ascendency, begun 
in the lifetime of Washington, had thus grown to the character of a life-and-death 
struggle between thirty millions of people, and the decisive repulse of Lee at 
Gettysburg, simultaneously with the surrender of Pemberton’s army at Vicksburg, 
foreshadowed the doom of the “Lost Cause.” The hope of foreign armed 
intervention, upon which the political fabric of the Confederacy was based, had 
vanished, and in its place appeared the certainty of a direful invasion. ‘This is a 
thing whereof, in days of peace, it is easy to speak lightly. Even the Northern 
States, whose frontiers were merely scorched once or twice in the progress of the 
conflict, could look with philosophy at the horrors they escaped. But to the Con- 
federacy, overmatched during the last two years, it meant a broadcast devastation, 
involving the wreck of the railways, bridges and telegraphs, the burning of towns, 
the seizure of farm stock, the sacrifice of crops, and bombardments, raids, alarms, 
privations and sufferings interminable. In the preoccupation of such distress the 
conditions of life were reduced to the barest necessarics. People existed as best 
they might, and they learned upon how little it is possible to sustain fighting courage. 
Many districts became almost depopulated, and in wide sections the intellectual life 
of the country, such as it had been before the war, ceased altogether. Churches were 
deserted, warehouses closed, schools and colleges abandoned, public buildings converted 
into hospitals, clothing reduced to rough woollen homespun, and food to corn, bread 
and pork. During the last two years destitution in the South became so great, that 
patched and mended clothes were worn till their material fell apart in shreds; shoes 
were made of carpet, blankets served as overcoats, medicines were scarcely to be had, 
many families lived wholly upon beans. Under the exigencies of military necessity, 
the Confederate Government held despotic sway. This so-called republic bore at 
first the semblance of a political oligarchy, which, in the stress of successive campaigns, 
became a dictatorship. All able-bodied men were conscripted, martial law took the 
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place of judicial tribunals, private property was confiscated, the currency was debased 
to worthless scrip. A profound sadness overspread a community where every family 
had lost one or more of its members ; and a weird loneliness resulted from the absence 
at the front of all able-bodied men, only those being left at home who had returned 
incapacitated by wounds. Even old men and lads were organised as “ homeguards,” 
to confront the danger of an uprising of the blacks, the ghastly dread of which never 
passed until the rebellion was ended and the slaves freed. 

At Richmond, year after year glided slowly by, with ever increasing refugees 
and ever diminishing rations, and in springtime a wealth of blossoms that mocked 
the poverty of all but nature. Two things 
manifold trials of the struggle against fate to 
was the unfailing zeal of the women of the 
secession. Their words urged every man to 


sustained the people through the 
which they stood committed. One 
South for the misguided cause of 
military service; their hands made 
the battle flags; their voices sang the passionate refrain “My Maryland”; they 
were the first—and the last—in devotion to the wounded. Another was the series 
of brilliant and romantic achievements of Lee’s army, which might well fire the 
blood of an emotional people at the time, and to-day still stirs the imagination. 
No one can follow the story of the army of Northern Virginia with indifference. 
Looked at simply as a narrative of military exploits, how marvellous a series of 
triumphs is that which includes Stonewall Jackson’s flank marches and Stuart’s 
earlier raids, the Seven Days’ Battles, the second Bull Run, the capture of Harper’s 
Ferry and Fredricksburg and Chancellorsville! None can deny that these men, 
outnumbered, hungry, footsore, were in deadly earnest, that they believed their cause 
to be right, and that, right or wrong, they fought on with rare devotion. Even those 
who were in arms against them acknowledged their prowess, and on “ Decoration 
Day” the veterans of both armies strew flowers indiscriminately over the graves 
of those who wore the Northern blue and the Confederate grey. 


' / / W. W. A, 








[Engraved by C. Lydon, 
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THE Two GEORGE MooRES-—THE 


NOVEL 
IN LIFE?—A DEFINITION OF HUMOUR—THE 


OF MANNERS—ARE THERE ANY FACTS 
RETURN OF SENTIMENT—THE 


IMPOSSIBILITY OF LOSING AT CARDS~-POOR BEGGARS—THE DISMANTLED THREE- 


DECKERS—CRICKET IN FICTION. 


‘CE upon a time there was a “ Young 
Man” named George Moore. This 
Young Man was a Pagan. He did 
not care if some millions of wretched slaves 
were lashed to death to build a wall whose 
picturesque ruins he could admire. It was 
nothing to him if a virgin was sacrificed to 
produce Ingres’ picture of Za Source. He 
gloried with Gautier in the material world, 
even while he worshipped the white fire of 
Shelley. “Marius the Epicurean” was his 
conception of supreme English literature. 
As a novelist he shrank with horror from 
pointing a moral, even if it would have 
adorned the tale. In art and spelling he 
was an Impressionist. Like Rousseau, he 
wrote his “ Confessions.” 
There was another distinguished young 
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man named George Moore, who lives in the 
annals of Young Men’s Mutual Improvement 
Societies. He was a Churchman and a man 
of business, extremely accurate and punc- 
tilious in his habits. It was, at his house 
that the Bishop of London made a sstate- 
ment about the London poor which caused 
a sensation, though nowadays it would be a 
sensation to hear any other story. Speaking 
of Somers Town, the district which now has 
the good fortune of a beneficent owner in 
the shape of Lady Henry Somerset, the 
worthy Bishop informed his startled hearers 
that nine families out of ten lived in a single 
room, not one in six possessed a blanket or 
a change of clothing, not one in four had 
any bedding beyond some stuffed sacking, 
not one in twenty a clock, not one in ten a 
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book. Many of the houses were filthy. The 
walls, ceilings, floors and staircases were 
broken and rotten. Drunkenness, brawling, 
blaspheming and other sins were fearfully 


prevalent. Low lodging-houses and thieves’ 
kitchens abounded. Moved to the heart 


by this sad picture of London life, says his 
admiring biographer, George Moore at once 
resolved to build in this forlorn and miserable 
locality—a church ! 


HO could imagine that George Moore 
the Pagan would ever become as 
George Moore the Churchman? Yet 

so itis. Our raging young tiger now takes 

milk and water like the more domestic 
specimens of his tribe. The author of 

“Confessions of a Young Man” was im- 

pressed by the woes of servant-girls and 

the evils of gambling, and moved to the 
heart by these sad aspects of London life 
resolved to—become a book-maker. And 
hehas done so. The critic of the esthetic, to 
whom the aim of art was its own perfection, 
has written a novel with a purpose, and the 
purpose is a moral purpose, and the writer 
has admitted to an interviewer that he did 
it purposely. One suspects it will do as 
much good as the other George Moore’s 
church. Probably all 
the nice, kid-gloved 
people in Somers 
Town went to the new 
church, and all the 
genteel persons who 
never gamble or go 
out to service will shed 
tears over “Esther 
Waters.” The loafers 
who hung about the 
bar of the King’s Head 
to give and take the 
odds will never even hear of the book which 
so faithfully describes them. The other 
book-makers will continue in their bad un- 
literary career, and the cry of “ Lincolnshire 

’"Andicap — Winners” will still salute our 

ears in City Arabic. I perceive, too, that 

the newspapers that have lauded “ Esther 

Waters” as a great sermon against gam- 

bling have not yet dismissed their prophets. 

It may even be that in the pages of this 

book some fondly guarded youth will learn, 
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for the first time, of 
the possibilities of sur- 
reptitious betting over 
the bars of obscure 
public-houses. As for 
the servant-girls who 
get themselves seduced, 
they are unable to read 
these monitory pages, 
and even if they have 
learnt their letters they 
will never read novels 
about such low personages as_ servants. 
Their artistic interests invariably centre in 
lords and countesses; and the “fashionable 
novel” about which Mr. Lang discourses so 
pleasantly in his “Little Essays” finds its 
last resting-place in the servants’ hall. 





HE George Moore who has reformed, 
and leads a different literary life, 
and concerns himself with gambling 
and the public-house, is duller than the author 
of “Vain Fortune” and “ Modern Painters.” 
He has something of the bald literalism 
of Defoe—not the Defoe of “ Robinson 
Crusoe,’ but the Defoe of “Captain 
Singleton” and “Moll Flanders.” Though 
he derives from Flaubert and Maupassant, he 
has neither the ironical humour of the one 
nor the verbal brilliancy of the other ; and 
style, which is half the charm of “ Madame 
Bovary,” and counts for a good deal even in 
the less scrupulous workmanship of Flaubert’s 
foster-child, is more to seek in “ Esther 
Waters” than in, perhaps, any other of our 
author's novels. In comparisén with the 
finely wrought “ Confessions,” which are full 
of purple passages, this book is drab and chill 
—all of which must militate against the posi- 
tion of the novel when brought to the highest 
bar of criticism. Nevertheless the story has 
great qualities of simplicity and pathos, a 
far wider range of catholicity and sympathy 
than he has ever before exhibited. Indeed, 
he has reversed the usual process of indura- 
tion which experience of life brings to most 
men. Instead of sentimentalist turned cynic 
it is cynic turned man of feeling. And he 
still gives us that fresh observation of life 
which has always differentiated him from 
the crowd of conventional manufacturers of 
the unreal. In “Esther Waters” we get a 
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curious eftect of inversion ; we see things 
from below upwards, from the point of view 
of the kitchen. It is like standing on one’s 
head and looking at the sky. When Miss 
Mary has friends to tennis and lunch, we 
realise what new trouble that means in the 
kitchen. Servants have hardly ever been well 
treated in literature ; they have never been 
taken seriously. ’Tis always high life that we 
are called in to see below stairs. From Swift 
to Dickens it is one long succession of satire 
and farce. George Moore shares with George 
Gissing the supreme merit of having for 
years laboured at the faithful and courageous 
presentment of real human life, in the face 
of the indifference of libraries and the public. 
That either of these writers has succeeded in 
his attempt is less certain. It is questionable 
whether any study of human life can dis- 
pense with humour. This is not to doubt 
that great novels can be written without 
it. Déstinguons! A book may be a great 
piece of art without being true to life. A 
romantic novel need not have humour ; it 
is set in a different key ; and so long as that 
key is preserved the work is homogeneous 
and artistic. Probably Rider Haggard even 
spoilt his mysterious Afric romances by 
the juxtaposition of more or less comic 
Europeans. His aim was, of course, to 
give an air of reality to the strange things 
that happened; but it might have been 
better not to have introduced this discord 
into the harmony of imaginative invention. 
No one would wish to have jokes in Haw- 
thorne’s “Scarlet Letter,” or epigrams in 
Poe’s “Fall of the House of Usher.” In 
the tragedies of A®schylus irony is the 
only form of humour permissible or per- 
mitted ; and the clown in Hamlet is purely 
ironic. George Moore no doubt achieves 
a certain sublimity by the uniform grey of 
his picture; so does Gissing, that other 
poet of the blank wall, in “The Nether 
World,” which is more unrelieved in its 
gloom than even “Esther Waters.” But, 
whereas romance, being purely a product 
of artistic impulse, purely an esthetic 
creation, is governed only by the laws 
of art, the novel of manners must be 
judged by its fidelity to the life it tries 
to represent, each species being, in fact, 
judged by the standard of its own aim. 
No one can pretend that “ Esther Waters” 
has any raison détre except as a piece of 
life. It is instructive, it is not amusing. 


Its impulse is not esthetic, but sociological. 
The author’s interest in life, in real life 
as it is actually lived among us, is, in fact, 
the only excuse for such work. He is in 
essence a scientist—a variety of historian. 
Bacon defined history as philosophy teaching 
by example; and the realistic novel is 
sociology teaching through the concrete. 
The aim of the realistic novel being to give 
the impression of life, it is above all neces- 
sary that the author should be a capable 
observer of life, should understand the stuff 
of which it is made. Is it possible to render 
life, and yet omit the humour which softens 
it for all of us? Ina short story be as tragic 
as you will ; but to deal with great tracts of 
life in the epical shape of a long realistic 
novel, and to miss the humour of the thing, 
is surely to fail. The realistic novel, we 
know from Zola, that apostle of insufficient 
insight, is based on “human documents,” 
and “human documents” are made up of 
“facts.” But in human life there are no 


facts. 


HIS is not a paradox, but a “ fact.” 
Life is in the eye of the observer. 
The humour or the pity of it belongs 

entirely to the spectator, and depends upon 

the gift of vision he brings. There are no 
facts, like bricks, to build stories with. What, 
pray, in the realm of human life, zs a fact? 

By no means a stubborn thing, as the proverb 

pretends. On the contrary, a most pliant, 

shifting, chameleon-coloured thing, as flexible 
as figures in the hands of the statistician. 

What is commonly called a fact is merely a 

one-sided piece of information, a dead thing, 

not the series of complex, mutually inter- 
working relations that constitutes a fact as it 

exhibits itself to the literary vivisectionist. I 

walked with a friend in a shabby district of 

central London, a region that had once been 
genteel, but was now broken up into apart- 
ments. Squalid babies, with wan, pathetic 
faces, pullulated on 
the doorsteps ; they 
showed from be- 
hind dingy windows 
at the breasts of 
haggard women. 

The fronts of the 

houses were black, 

the plaster had crumbled away, the paint 
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had peeled off. It was the ruins of a minor 
Carthage, and, like Marius, I was lost in 
mournful reverie; my companion remarked, 
“These houses are going up; they now 
pay 7 per cent.” He was perfectly justi- 
fied. There are a hundred ways of looking 
at any fact. The historian, the scientist, 
the economist, the poet, the philanthropist, 
the novelist, the anarchist, the intelligent 
foreigner,—each would take away a different 
impression from the street, and all these 
impressions would be facts, all equally 
valid, all equally true, and all equally 
false. Life, I repeat, is in the eye of the 
observer. What is farce to you is often 
tragedy to the actual performer. The man 
who slips over a piece of orange peel, or 
chases his hat along the muddy pavement, 


Mee 


is rarely conscious of the humour of the 

situation, On the other hand, you shall 
see persons involved in 
heartrending tragedies 
to whom the thing 
shows as farce, like 
little children playing in 
churchyards or riding 
tombstones astride. To 
the little imps of comedy, 
who, according to Mr. 
Meredith, sit up aloft, 
holding their sides at 

the spectacle of mankind, to the 


‘*Spirit of the world, 
Beholding the absurdities of men, 
Their vaunts, their feats, . . .” 


human life must be a very different matter 
from what we poor players on the scene 
imagine it; we are cutting a very different 
figure, not only from that which faces us 
from the mirror of vanity, but from that which 
is “as ithers see us.” Not only, then, may 
our tragedy be comedy; our comedy may 
be tragedy. The play of humour at least 
suggests these alternatives. Life is Janus- 
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faced, and the humourist invests his char- 
acters with a double mask ; they stand for 
comedy as well as for tragedy ; Don Quixote 
wears the buskin as well as the sock. 
Humour, whose definition has always eluded 
analysis, may, perhaps (to attempt a defini- 
tion currente calamo), be that subtle flashing 
from one aspect to another, that turning the 
coin so rapidly that one seems to see simulta- 
neously the face and the reverse, the pity and 
the humour of life, and knows not whether 
to laugh or weep. Humour is, then, the 
simultaneous revelation of the dual aspects 
of life ; the synthetical fusion of opposites ; 
the gift of writing with a double pen, of 
saying two things in one, of showing shine 
and shadow together. This is why the 
humourist has always the gift of pathos ; 
though the gift of pathos does not equally 
imply the gift of humour. The tragic writer 
must always produce one-sided work, so 
must the “funny man” that is only a “ funny 
man” and not a humourist (though this is 
rarer). Each can only show one side of 
life at a time; the humourist alone can 
show both. Great novels of romance and 
adventure, great works of imagination, great 
poems, may be written by persons without 
humour ; but only the humourist can repro- 
duce life. Milton is great; but the poet of 
life is Shakespeare. Thus the whole case of 
“realism” falls to the ground. There being 
no “facts,” Zola’s laborious series is futile ; it 
may be true to art, but it is not true to life. 
His vision is incomplete, is inexhaustive ; it 
lacks humour, and to the scientific novelist 
the lack of humour, is fatal. He is the 
one novelist who cannot succeed without it. 
Leave out humour, and you may get art and 
many other fine things, but you do not 
get the lights and shadows or the “values” 
of life. 

All novels are written from the novelist’s 
point of view. They are his vision of the 
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world. They are not life, but individual 
refractions of it. The “ironical pessimism” 
of Thomas Hardy, as Grant Allen calls it, 
is as false as the sentimental optimism of 
Walter Besant or the miso-androus meliorism 
of Sarah Grand. What Hall Caine (in his 
essay prefixed to Mr. Mackenzie Bell’s fasci- 
nating monograph on Whitehead) happily 
calls “the scenic view of life” of Dickens is 
no more true than the philosophic view of 
Mrs. Humphry Ward. Each is existence 
viewing itself through a single medium. 
“Tess of the D’Urbervilles” is as false as 
“Lorna Doone” or “ Plain Tales from the 
Hills.” Life, large, chaotic, inexpressible, not 
to be bound down by a formula, peeps at 
itself through the brain of each artist, but 
eludes photography. . This is the true inward- 
ness of the Proteus myth. The humourist 
alone, by presenting life in its own eternal 
contradictoriness, by not being tied down to 
one point of view, like his less gifted brother, 
comes nearest to expressing its elusive 
essence. The great novelists are Fielding, 
Cervantes, Flaubert, Thackeray. But all 
the novelists supplement one another, and 
relatively-true single impressions of life go 
to make up a true picture of 


‘* Life, like a dome of many coloured glass.” 


It is because there are all novels and every 
aspect of existence in Shakespeare that he 
sits supreme, the throned sovereign of the 
literature of life. 

All this is writ to console those who 
suffer too poignantly from book-tragedies 
and “pictures of life.” The artist selects, 
he studies tone and composition, whereas 
in real life tragedies are often accompanied 
by “extenuating circumstances.” The un- 
loved girl temporarily forgets her sorrow 
in the last new novel, or a picnic up 
the river ; the broken-hearted hero betakes 
himself to billiards and brandy-and-soda, or 
toys with a beefsteak. Again, many pathetic 
tales are the outcome 
of imperfect insight. 
The novelist imagines 
how he would feel in 
the shoes of his char- 
acters, and cries out 
with the pain of hypo- 
thetic bunions. This 
mistake better de- 
serves the name of 
“the pathetic fallacy” 
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than the poetic misreading 
of Nature to which Ruskin 
has annexed it. A good \ 
novel may be made out of 
bad psychology ;_ indeed, 
this is what most novels 
are made of. Yet the 
gentle reader, misled by the simulation of 
life, makes himself miserable over dabs of 
black ink on white paper. The failure 
of two imaginary beings to unite their 
lives in wedlock brings unhappiness into 
myriad homes. How delicious is that story 
of the German novelist who, having failed 
to unite his leading couple at the conclu- 
sion of a newspaper serial, saw no way 
of appeasing the grief and indignation of 
his vast audience save by inserting in the 
advertisement columns of a later issue of 
the journal an announcement of their union 
under the usual head of “ Marriages” ! 


has developed is like cynicism com- 
pared with the fearless sensibility of 
Mr. Richard Le Gallienne. His “ Prose 
Fancies”—those confessions of another young 
man—are deliciously naive. ’Tis fine feeling 
in fine English on fine paper. There are 
passages in it that take classical rank at 
once. But it is not all so original as Mr. 
Le Gallienne has been told. It has affinities 
with (or reminiscences of) Lamb, Heine, 
Hazlitt, Catulle Mendes, Zangwill, De 
Quincey, and Carmen Sylva. After all, sous 
les beaux esprits se rencontrent. The 
astonishing thing is the chorus of applause 
with which Mr. Le Gallienne’s homely 
sentiment has been received. 


VEERING ROUND. 


Pea] were cynical and chill, 
Wore no heart upon our sleeve, 
Deeming nothing good or ill, 
Neither did we joy nor grieve, 
Nor in anything believe. 
Now we feel both joy and pain, 
Sentiment is back again. 
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Show the savage something strange, 
Wrapt for us in mental mists, 

His expression will not change— 
So say sociologists, 

Unto whosoever lists. 

(Here I szust have my refrain, 
Sentiment is back again.) 


Ice from out a furnace get, 

Boil a kettle wzzmzes fire, 

He is not a whit upset, 

Nothing can the brute inspire, 
’Tis a case of “ Naught admire !” 
We have mimicked him in vain, 
Sentiment is back again. 


Though extremes of late were met, 
Sage and savage thus at one, 
There is balm in Gilead yet, 

After winter here’s the sun ! 
Revolution has begun. 

Poetry is growing sane, 

Sentiment is back again. 


We were sceptical and cold, 
Life a bore we did esteem, 
Truth a lie that all men told, 
Love an epidermic dream. 
Lo the glory and the gleam ! 
Done is cynicism’s reign, 
Sentiment is back again. 


Wicked epigrams are stale, 

Every one has caught the trick. 
To be subtle is to fail, 

To be simple is to stick : 

Straw is wanted in the brick. 
Homely things are loved and plain, 
Sentiment is back again. 


Mephistopheles is dust. 

Other manners, other times. 

See ex-laureates of lust 

Rocking cradles with their rhymes, 
In remorse for lyric crimes. 
Shifted is the social vane, 
Sentiment is back again. 


But though Mr. Moore has, in a weak 
moment, confessed to trying to do good, I do 


not believe him. He is too much of an artist. 
At any rate he is too much of an artist to 
preach directly against gambling. He leaves 
the story to point its own moral. But he 
sees that without gambling life would lose 
its salt in many a humble household. The 
humdrum, deadening routine of monotonous 
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daily toil finds relief by this creation of an 
outside interest ; to have a shilling on the 
favourite enlarges and colours existence, 
gives it a wider and vaguer horizon. Im- 
agine the delicious anguish of suspense, the 
excitement of hearing the result, the exulta- 
tion of winning. And the beauty of gam- 
bling is that you cannot lose. Gambling is 
really a disguised system of purchase. One 
buys excitement, a most valuable emotion, for 
which even members of the Anti-Gambling 
League are prepared to pay heavily in other 
forms! And the advantage of gambling 
over all these other forms is the possibility 
that you may not be called upon to pay for 
your purchase after all—nay, that you may 
even be paid instead! You get not only 
excitement, but a possible bonus. Is there 
any other earthly transaction that offers such 
advantages? Why, ’tis always “heads I win, 
tails you lose.” Who speaks of losing at 
cards? As well speak of losing at play-going 
or novel-reading ; what is called loss is 
simply payment for excitement. You cannot 
lose at cards, though you may win ; unless it 
be in games where skill preponderates, and 
then loss means penalty for lack of skill. 
The mere transfer of money from hand to 
hand leaves the wealth of the world what it 
was before. ’Tis redistribution, not destruc- 
tion. It is scarcely relevant to look for 
the evils of gambling in its effects—to point 
to ruined reputations and ruined homes. 
Everything is capable of abuse, from love to 
religion. The evil of gambling lies in the fact 
that it is an unworthy form of excitement— 
that it is possible to colour life more intel- 
lectually. The Anti-Gambling League, for 
all its recent prospectus, will not put down 
gambling among the poorer classes, except 
by widening their outlook otherwise, by 
creating other interests outside the dull daily 
groove. For the well-to-do classes there is 
less excuse. With allthe arts and amenities 
of life at their command, it is degrading to 
use up time and nervous energy in so brain- 
less a pursuit. The gambling that is inherent 
in the constitution of modern civilisation is 
another affair: that is pursued for the sake 
of gain; or for a livelihood. The Stock 
Exchange is an unhappy consequence of the 
joint-stock company; credit in business is 
an equally inevitable outcome of the ramified 
mechanism of exchange. We are all 
gamblers to-day, insomuch as there is no 
stable relation between work and_ reward, 
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and the failure of a bank in 

Calcutta may impoverish a 

shopkeeper in Camden Town. 

Our investments may rise 

or fall in value through the 

' obscure machinations of un- 

~ known millionaires. And 

even the Anti-Gambling 

League has no word to say 

against those great gambling 

concerns, Life and Fire 

Assurance Societies, which bet you that you 

will not die or be burnt out within a certain 

number of years, or those journals which offer 

you large odds that you won’t be smashed up 

while reading them. The prudential con- 

siderations behind these forms of gambling 

seem quite to moralise them: indeed, to 

refuse to accept the bet of the Life Assurance 

Companies is now considered immoral ; a 

man is expected to amend on his marriage 
at the very latest. 





rr 


ig HERE is a form of gambling to which 


i 
€ 


a3] I must myself plead guilty. A for- 
lorn, shabby creature, pathetically 

spruced up, arrives from a ten- 

mile tramp. He has been a 

journalist or a poet, but owing to 

this or that he is on his beam- 

ends, He has eaten nothing for 

two days. His wife is dying, his 

children are weeping for food. 

His voice breaks beautifully as 

he tells me I am his last hope. 

What is tobe done? According 

to Charles Lamb, the solution is 

to give, to give always. For 

either the man is in need and 

speaks truth, or he is a liar and 

therefore a consummate actor. We pay for 

stage representations: why deny our obolus to 

the histrionics of the beggar? So artistic a 

make-up, an elocution with such moving notes 

of pathos, surely deserve our tribute. Nay 

(and this Elia forgot to note), the beggar- 

actor is frequently the author of his own 

piece; that consistent argument, those 

tragical episodes, those touches of nature, 

that minute detail, all are his. For my part, 

this view does not touch me; I scarcely 

ever pay for the play, so I expect even the 

beggar to perform to me as to one of “the 


press.” If I give to beggars, it is purely 
from the gambling spirit. What are the 
odds against the man being a scamp? If 
they are short, or if the betting is level, I 
incline to the side of mercy. The money is 
of so much more consequence to him than to 
me, if the beggar is genuine, that the specu- 
lation is well warranted. I know how wrong 
it is from the point of view of the Charity 
Organisation Society, but I am a man, not 
a bureau of beneficence. Few of us, I fancy, 
escape this godly gambling. 

How ill Society is ordered! We pay poor 
rates and support hospitals and orphan 
asylums; but is there any thinking man who 
can banquet with the assurance that nobody 
is starving? It spoils the dinner of Dives 
to meditate on the 
longings of Lazarus, 
and this is the true 
skeleton at the feast. 

The business of 

philanthropy seems 

but a mockery, and 

Government takes 

charitable toll from us without pacifying our 
consciences. There is something rotten in 
the state of Denmark. Cannot the intellect 
of man devise a means of guaranteeing the 
deserving poor against starvation ? 

As if there were not enough paupers on 
our hands, the revolt of the libraries against 
the three-volume novel threatens to throw a 
number of needy gentlewomen out of employ- 
ment. The ravenous appe- 
tite of young ladies for new 
novels is‘amazing; children 
are not so gluttonous of 
cream-tarts. Novel-reading 
is their substitute for gam- 
bling—the thing that takes 
them outside their narrow 
circle of interests. To 
supply this demand se- 
questered spinsters in 
suburban or rustic bowers 
sit spinning the woof and 
warp of life as it never was 
on sea or land. Round 
goes the wheel, to and fro 
glides the shuttle, and the 
long, endless pattern unwinds itself in all 
its wealth of imaginative device and all 
its glory of fanciful colour. Poor things! 
What are they to do? They have not the 
means to study the life they depict ; they 
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cannot mix in the circles they describe. 
Fortunately their ignorance is their salva- 
tion ; the pretty pat- 
terns please the 
young ladies, the 
brave notes of colour 
set them a-dreaming. 
And now these simple 
scribblers are to be swept away ; the country 
parcels will know them no more, and the three- 
deckers they built of yore will be dismantled 
in the dry dock of the fourpenny box. Poor 
creatures! Some will take to typewriting 
and some to drink, some will be driven to 
the workhouse and some to literature :— 





Three volumes, in three weary fortnights born, 
Smith’s, Mudie’s and the bookstalls did adorn, 
The first in novelty the rest surpassed, 

The next in padding, and in rot the last : 
The writer's profit could no lower be 

Unless to make one vol. she joined the three. 


=iHE woman novelist knows far more 
| of man than man knows of woman. 
She has listened to his table talk 
after the ladies have retired ; she has followed 
him into the guard-room and sat at the 
officers’ mess ; the secret things of the clubs 
are hers. She has dined in hall with the 






undergraduate and attended the smoking 
But she 


concerts of the medical student. 
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has never described a game of cricket, not 
even in these days of lady cricketers. At 
least, so I gather by negative evidence from 
Mr. Edmund Christian’s delightful volume 
“At the Sign of the Wicket” (Arrowsmith). 
In his chapter on the cricket-matches of 
fiction, there is only one lady—Miss Mitford 
—who appears to have treated of the game, 
and she is scarcely a novelist ; which perhaps 
accounts for her accuracy. Dickens himself 
failed to score in the cricket-match, and the 
celebrated contest between All Muggleton 
and Dingley Dell is as ridiculous as the 
reminiscence related by the lively Jingle: 
“Won the toss—first innings, seven o’clock 
a.m.—six natives to look on—went in—kept 
in—heat intense—natives all fainted—taken 
away—fresh half-dozen ordered—fainted also 
—sun so hot, bat in blisters, ball scorched 
brown—five hundred and seventy runs— 
rather exhausted,” etc. Meredith has done 
better in the match in “ Evan Harrington.” 
Our author cannot catch him out, though 
one of his sentences seems to puzzle the 
good Christian; which is not surprising, 
ccnsidering that Meredith packs so much 
thought into each sentence that his style 
suffers from congestion 
of the brain. Although 
I do not recollect ever 
having written on 
cricket myself, I feel 
especially connected 
with the game, since I always see my initials 
advertised on every cricket-field. 


° 





I. ZANGWILL. 
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THE HUMOURS OF THE MONTH. 
(See next page.) 
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HE following brief commentary on the cartoon on the other side may assist our readers 
in its elucidation. 
The closing of the majority of the London playhouses is a sure sign that the 
metropolitan public is seeking its pleasures farther a-field. 

Whilst a member of the Fabian Society is seeing whether there is a hole in the new 
cloak of Isocracy, and the Recorder of York is amusing himself with his facile pencil, our 
legislators are each taking that “well-earned rest” which in England synchronises with the 
pursuit of pleasure in a more or less arduous manner. Professor Dewar in a balloon is 
showing ina practical way that “ Science elevates man.” The Premier, clad in Cromwellian 
garb, watches with interest the old English sport of horse-racing, oblivious of the fact that 
his Chancellor of the Exchequer, seated like Diogenes in his tub, is being brought dangerously 
near the brink of the precipice by his predecessor. Colonel Saunderson and Mr. O'Brien 
are taking the air together, Sir Wilfrid Lawson is testing the quality of a new temperance 
beverage, Mr. Haldane is engaged in conning a list of the new judges, Mr. John Burns 
ae the passage of a bicycle made for two ridden by Mr. Gladstone and Lord 

Salisbury over the prostrate form of Mr. Keir Hardie, Mr. T. Bowles sleeps after his labours 
on the Budget, whilst Mr. T. P. O’Connor listens to the charms of Mr. Joseph Chamberlain’s 
voice. On the right, again, in a proper attitude of respect, Mr. Labouchere appears to wait 
annihilation from the Nonconformist conscience, whilst Ladas neighs approval. Naked, but 
not ashamed, the popular actor disports himself in the sea; and so each in their way seek 
their “well-earned rest.” A more serious subject, however, is the one below. There is a 
stern air of resolution on the faces of the principal actors, the goal is the gilded chamber. 
It is not difficult to determine who are the dramatis persone: that menacing forefinger is 
that of the Secretary for Ireland. Lower down, however, there is scarcely that unanimity 
which is the forerunner of success. There is relief afforded, however, by the exit for younger 
sons, of which one or two appear to have availed themselves. 

Whilst the apostle of the new woman discovers himself to the United States, woman 
herself is knocking at the door of the House of Commons. 








Silver model of Steam Yacht, executed by Messrs. STREETER & Co. from 
._photggraphs and measurements of the actual vessel. The silver base 
‘represents the sea, and is supported by four sea-horses. 
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